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Dad's Partner for Victory, Nebraska's Darline Graf * See page 6 





THANKS TO THE AMERICAN FARMER... 


Nikolai gets his 


Tushorka 











T HITS the spot... American-made 
“‘Tushonka”’ is a favorite with 
* Nikolai... with the whole Russian 
army in fact! ‘‘Tushonka”’ is a special Rus- 
sian delicacy . . . pork packed in tins along 
with just the right blend of onions and 
topped off with bay leaves according to an 
age-old recipe. “‘Tushonka”’ is more than 
just good eating for Nikolai...it’s vital heat 
and energy food... part of the reason for 
the Russian army’s superb, winter fighting 
stamina. 

Yes, pork produced on your farm may be 
packed in the United States as ‘‘ Tushonka”’ 
and sent with butter, dried milk and eggs, 
grains and other lend-lease food to fight on 
the Russian front. You can be proud that 
you are helping feed our valiant Russian 
allies—and that by doing so you are helping 
our boys at the front—helping yourself and 
your country. For every time Nikolai risks 
his life, kills another Nazi, shoots down a 


Messerschmitt . . . it’s just one step nearer 
victory ... one job less for our boys to do. 


Purina Mills proudly salutes you and 
your neighbors who, despite shortages of 
help, machinery and feed, are keeping 
American fighting men and their allies the 
best-fed fighters in the world! 


The need for food is almost endless... 
your job is now the number one battle on 
the home front. Be sure your farm is oper- 
ating at peak wartime efficiency—produc- 
ing the most from the birds, animals, equip- 
ment, housing and vital feed you have. 
Don’t let disease, parasites, crowded and 
unsanitary conditions, wasteful feeding 
methods sabotage your food production. 


In your fight against these losses, do as 
many farmers have already done—join your 
local Purina dealer in a Food for Victory 
Crusade. He’s a capable, willing farm-front 
fighter—ready, and able to go to work. 


Published in the interest of increased food production by 


PURINA MILLS 


MAKERS OF PURINA CHOWS AND SANITATION PRODUCTS 


“*FOOD WILL 


WIN THE WAR AND WRITE 


ON THE FARM FRONT = 


Your Purina Dealer Has 
Volunteered for Active Duty 


There’s a battle to be won on the farm 
front, too. On many farms, over- 
crowded, unsanitary quarters. . . dis- 
ease... parasites .. . low-producing 
cows and layers are sabotaging food 
production and wasting vital feed. 
These are conditions your Purina deal- 
er can help correct. 


He is at Your Command 
and Service 


Your Purina dealer's wartime job is to 
help you meet today’s food and feed 
emergency. He has timely, practical 
suggestions for producing more meat, 
milk and eggs...for making each 
pound of feed produce to capacity. To- 
day’s job is to produce more by wasting 
less...to get the most out of what 
you have on your farm. Regardless of 
what feed you use, your Purina dealer 
is ready to help. Call on him at his 
store with the Checkerboard sign. 


THE PEACE*? 





GET 5.2 T0 


1% EXTRA 


ORK PER GALLON 


More power at lower cost with new STANDARD POWER FUEL than with gasoline 


® You probably have a neighbor 
who has tried the new Standard 
Power Fuel in his two-fuel tractor, 
and who wouldn’t switch back “for 
love nor money.” Here’s a power 
fuel that’s different, and you don’t 
have to wait long to find it out... 
just long enough to crank ’er up! 
For this power fuel will start your 
tractor, and give you fast warm-up, 
too! 


Both in the field and on belt work, Standard 
Power Fuel will give you top performance, 
smooth power, knock-free operation in your 
two-fuel tractor. If it is in good operating 
condition, tests show you can count on an 
average of 6% more usable power... can 
plow from 5.2% to 11% more ground than 
with gasoline. 


Climb into the seat and feel that 
better take-off! And when you strike 
some extra heavy going, pull right 
through with uniform speed. Keep 
right on running in higher gear 
where you used to stop to change. 
That’s when you'll be ready to say: 
“Power Fuel... it sure deserves its 
name!” 

Standard Power Fuel will help 
you get more work done and save 


your time. Try this great new fuel 
... 4 single trial will convince you. 
Your Standard Oil Man has this get- 
up-and-go fuel on his truck, ready 
for delivery to your farm. 
° > . 

War Bonds for Farm Folks! Every day (ex- 
cept Sunday) Standard Oil awards a $25.00 
War Bond to some farmer for special achieve- 
ment in agriculture. Announcements of these 


awards are made by radio. Ask your Standard 
Oil Man when and where to tune in. 


Standard Power Fuel is sold throughout Standard Oil (Indiana) marketing territory 


except in Colorado, Wyoming and Montana, 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY (INDIANA) 


Buy more War Bonds. Oil is ammunition ...use it wisely. Drive under 35—share your car. 
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THE FARM OUTLOOK 


By Jack Moran 


IN BRIEF: Hog-corn boom days over, price ratio to decline . 
Nineteen forty-four spring pig crop may be 


used to prevent hog marketing jam... . 


. . Permit system may be 


only 60 million head . . . Protein feed to be higher priced this winter. . . Nineteen 
forty-four farm program favors dairy cows, poultry. 


Price Ratios. Boom days of a 19 to 1 hog- 
corn price ratio are apparently over. All 
feed grains will be higher priced in rela- 
tion to hogs this fall and winter; high- 
protein feeds of all kinds also will sell 
higher. Even tho hogs sell as high as ceil- 
ing prices on pork and lard will permit, 
the hog-corn price ratio in the Cornbelt 
may fall below the long-time September- 
December average of 13 to 1. The ratio 
narrowed sharply this summer as hog 
prices declined on heavy marketings, 
having fallen from better than 19 to 1 
last October to less than 14 to 1 in June 
and July. In contrast, the product-feed 
price ratios in the poultry and dairy in- 
dustries have done better this summer 
than last, and the near-term outlook for 
these is also more favorable than for 
cattle and hogs. The War Food Admin- 
istration at Washington shows unmis- 
takable signs of wanting to do more to 
maintain favorable feed-price ratios for 
milk and eggs than for hogs and fed 
cattle, even to the extent of subsidizing 
dairy and poultry feed prices in deficient 
feed-producing areas. 


Early Run. The pigs that were saved 
last spring will be going to market early 
this fall, more than 6 million this- month, 
6.5 million in October, 8 million in 
November, and better than 10 million 
in December. The total expected run of 
31 million hogs this September-Decem- 
ber compares with 23 million during the 
same period last year. Along with the 


early marketings will go many piggy sows 
and little pigs, especially from outside the 
Cornbelt where heavy breeding for fall 
farrowing was encouraged by the pros- 
pect of cheap Government feed. Feeder 
pigs will be a buyer’s market. Greatest 
congestion will be in the western Corn- 
belt, where hogs for market may exceed 
transportation and slaughter capacity. 
No doubt the agriculture officials at 
Washington already have been dusting 
off and re-examining the various market- 
ing permit systems designed last winter to 
prevent an over-run of hog transportation 
and slaughtering facilities. But hogs 
can’t be held back where there are feed 
shortages. September-December is also 
the time of heavy shipments of cattle, 
calves, sheep, and lambs; 1.5 million 
head more of cattle and calves this season 
than last, but 3 million head less of sheep 
and lambs. 

Licensing of slaughterers gives the War 
Food Administration tighter control over 
hog marketing, processing, and pricing. 
The requirement that slaughterers pay 
not less than support price for hogs obvi- 
ates the payment of a Government sub- 
sidy which would have been necessitated 
in the event of a break in prices below 
support levels. “Trim” regulations are 
expected to increase the production of 
lard, and reduce prices of heavy hogs in 
relation to medium weights. 


"Forty-four Pigs. Hogs will be no bus- 
iness for amateurs [ Continued on page 34 
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BEATS ALL, 
PRINCE ALBERT'S 
MILDNESS WITH RICH TASTE! 
A WONDERFUL TEAM_ 

EASY ON MY TONGUE, 
YET HITS THE TASTE-SPOT. 

P.A.IS BETTER 

TOBACCO, NO- 
BITE TREATED! 


PEACE TO My 
SMOKING_THATS THE MAIN 
THING WITH PRINCE ALBERT. 

SMOKES COOLER, 
/ MILDER ~RICH-TASTIN’ 
WITHOUT BITE. A JOY 
ON THE ROLL FAST, 
EASY, NO SPILLS, 
FIRM ENDS! 





tow, Trim “Makin’s” Smokes 
“POLLY WANT P. A.?” PITCHER PLANT (Nepen- 
Those scarlet macaws of thes)—You need aration book 


A. R. Addison's look envious LO re) K re) V Fr R for this one. It actually eats 


of his pipedoad of Prince meat. “But there’s no bite to 


Tongue-Easy Pipe-Smokes 





Albert. Who wouldn't be? ’em,” says Al Knoll. “No 
“Such smooth, cool-smokin’ TH E Ss E eee more bite than in a day's 
mildness,” says Mr. Addi- smokin’ of Prince Albert. 
son —“right to the last puff.” ; P. A. sure is better tobacco!” 


nT 


pipefuls of fragrant tobac- fine roll-your-own ciga- ; “ 
co in every handy pocket 7 rettes in every handy pocket Ags 
package of Prince Aibert package of Prince Albert “¥ 


PRINCE ALBERT 


THE NATIONAL JOY SMOKE 9 “i225 
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SHARP TOOLS 


save horsepower 
—and man-hours 


EVERY time a stone puts a nick in an 
ensilage cutter blade, it puts a “‘leak’’ 
in your fuel tank. In cther words, it 
takes more gasoline or Diesel fuel—more 
horsepower—to run the machine. And 
also more time to do the work. The same 
is true about field-implement knives, 
discs, coulters, drills, sweeps and shovels. 

Keep some good files on hand, and 
when a rainy day keeps you around the 
barn, touch up those cutting edges. It’s 
easier when the files are tough, sharp 
Nicholson or Black Diamond brands. 
(Twelve perfect files in every dozen!) 
And the time, power and money saved 
will pay for the files over and over. Your 
hardware or implement dealer will sell 
you a practical assortment—at a most 
reasonable price. 


SEND FOR THIS FREE BOOK— 
“FILE FILOSOPHY” 


Full of information 
about tool, saw and im- 
plement sharpening, 
general filing, kinds and 
care of files, etc. 48 in- 
teresting illustrated 
pages. Just mail us a 
post-card request. 


Nicholson File Co.,32 Acorn St., Providence 1, R.1., U.S.A. 


(Also Canadian Plant, Port Hope, Ont.) 
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Darline Graf and mother team up to tend the 
Victory Garden and do the housework on 
this 460-acre farm in Hall County, Nebraska 


Cousin Raymond, 14 years old, handles the » 


shovel like a veteran, and also helps Mr. 
Graf disk and harrow the land for crops 


A. R. Graf, Darline’s father, has rented » 


this Nebraska farm for 16 years and still 
likes it. Grain farming is his specialty 


Four farming 460 acres—job enough 
for any family, and doubly so for the 
Grafs. Yes, it’s full time for all four, in- 
cluding mother and daughter, who typify 
the thousands of farm women and girls 
now replacing sons and brothers in uni- 
form, or filling the gap left by the hired 
man who quit to take a Defense job. 

That young lady you see on the cover 
page is Darline, 17-year-old daughter 
of A. R. Graf, Hall County, Nebraska. 
Mr. Graf farms 460 acres, and that adds 
up to just one thing—Dad’s got to have 
plenty of help to handle his 160 acres 
of corn, 135 of wheat, 94 of barley, 18 of 
oats, and 6 of alfalfa. All of which means 
that Mother, Darline, and 14-year-old 
Cousin Raymond (he’s lived with the 
Grafs for years) have been “drafted”’ for 
the food-front army. 

Come early May, and Darline’s out of 
school teaming with Mother Graf in 
keeping up the housework and looking 
after the garden, while Raymond busies 
himself disking and harrowing. Our 
scene changes with the arrival of the sum- 
mer harvest season, when you'll find Dar- 
line riding the tractor and thrilling to, the 
familiar hum of the combine. Long after 
school takes up in the fall, you'll still 
find Darline riding her faithful steed, 
the tractor—but this time pulling a wag- 
on alongside the corn picker. 

Just because Mrs. Graf’s picture didn’t 
appear on the cover page doesn’t mean 
that she hasn’t stuck her finger into this 
family-farming pie. D-ring the summer 


hes 
jpotographs by Hive 


season she tries her hand at milking, while 
Darline, who doesn’t ‘‘take too well’ to 
that job, gets the evening meals. Then, 
in the fall when the children have re- 
turned to school, she sheds her apron and 
goes to the cornfield like a veteran. 
Says Mrs. Graf about herself and her 
husband, ‘‘We pick two loads in the morn- 
ing, and he unloads while I get dinner. 
Then in the afternoon we get two more 
wagon loads, and by that time the kids 
are home from school and they can go 
out and help while I get supper.” 
There isn’t quite so much to say about 
Mr. Graf’s part in this program, 0! 
course, because it’s his regular job any- 
how. Grain farming is his specialty; there 
are no hogs, sheep, or beef cattle on the 
place. He has 28 head of cows and calves 
and sells whole milk to a dairy supplying 
the Hastings market. One team of horses 
is kept for corn plant- [Continued on page 45 





THAT THE 


ASY TO U 
WORN OFF 


I'VE GOT FIRESTO 
GRIP TIRES. T 
sTAY SHARP 
ARE TRIPLE-BR 


BROKEN CENTERS. 








Next time you see a jeep, scout car, 
army truck or any other type of military 
vehicle, look at the tires! You will find 
that they have braced traction bars, that 
there are no open centers to cause traction 


leaks and that all of the traction bars 
are connected. 
With all the 
designs in the 
world to choose 
from, Uncle 
Sam selected 
these specifica- 
tions, which 
have for years 
been’ featured 
only by Firestone 

Ground Grip 


Tires. 


— 


BEST 
N RUBBER 
Synthetic or Naturai 





"Mr. Extra Traction Gets 
His Name from the Extra 
Traction Bar Length on Every 
FIRESTONE GROUND GRIP TIRE 


= 


NDERSTAND! 
NE GROUND 
HE BITING EDGES 
BECAUSE THEY 
ACED WITH NO 





( THAT'S RIGHT, DAD! | NOTICE THAT | 
THE TIRES ON ARMY EQUIPMENT 
DO NOT HAVE BROKEN CENTERS, 
UNCLE SAM KNOWS THAT YOU MUST 
HAVE CENTER TRACTION TO PULL 

| THROUGH AND RESIST WEAR. : 











\MARS 


\ 


Ny 


rrTTyral 
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The new Firestone Ground Grip Tire, 
built with American-made synthetic 
rubber, is the only tractor tire made that 
gives you these same advantages. It is not 
only built in America, but also grown in 
America — much of the butadiene from 
which the synthetic rubber is made comes 
from alcohol made from grain and the 
cord body is made from American cotton. 
It is as much a product of the farm as of 
the Firestone factory. 


Order your new tractor equipped with 
Firestone Ground Grip Tires. And if you 
need new tires on your present tractor, 
your Firestone Dealer or Firestone Store 
will help you make out your application 
for a tire rationing certificate. 


Listen to the Voice of Firestone with Richard Crooks and the Firestone Symphony 
Orchestra, under direction of Alfred Wallenstein, Monday evenings, over N. B. C. 


Copyright, 1943, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 


MORE FARM TRACTORS ARE EQUIPPED WITH FIRESTONE GROUND GRIP TIRES THAN WITH ANY OTHER MAKE 
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Kemoved bith 


NODULAR WORMS 
AND ASCARIDS 


Phenothiazine removes more kinds 


of worms in more kinds of livestock than 


any other medicine known 


Here is a simple, easy way to help keep hogs healthy—keep 
them free of parasites. The cost of treatment is repaid many 
times by the increased weight of the animal. Phenothiazine is 
easy to administer either in pellet form or mixed with feed. 


PHENOTHIAZINE, developed and recommended by the 
Bureau of Animal Industry of the U.S.D.A. and first manu- 
factured by Du Pont, is an unusual worm remedy. In sheep, 
Phenothiazine is the only known remedy to effectively re- 
move nodular worms—a single treatment also controls other 
common parasites. It controls strongyles in horses; nodular 
worms and other internal parasites in cattle; cecal worms 
in poultry. 

Because Phenothiazine is effective against most common 
parasites, it avoids errors and loss of time in identifying worms. 


Phenothiazine is increasing America’s needed supply of 
meat, wool, and surgical sutures. Use it for recommended 
worming operations. Write for booklet, ‘“The Story of Pheno- 
thiazine.’’ Grasselli Chemicals Department, E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Wilmington, Delaware. 


Used successfully on 


SHEEP -GOATS-HOGS - HORSES - CATTLE- POULTRY 


Easily administered 


DRENCH - PELLETS - FEED OR SALT MIXTURES 


Phenothiazin 


BETTER THINGS FOR 6& LIVING 
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FARMER fi) SPEAKS 
“The Farmer Speaks” is a national 
survey of the opinions of 6,000,000 
farmers. It is conducted impartially 
by a national research organiza- 
tion, reported here without editorial 
bias and strictly as news.— Editors. 


How Much in 
WAR BONDS? 


Question 1: Should the Government require 


| every family to put 15 percent of its income 


into War Bonds? 


Answer: 

No 
No Opinion 
62% 6% 
Midwest farmers 61 6 
Other farmers 64 5 


Farm purchases of United States war 
issues have increased from the 1941 total of 
91 million in the then-called Defens 


| Bonds to 675 million in 1942 War Bonds. 


This year’s total will doubtless be higher. 


| However, War Bond investment per farm 


family is much less than town family in- 
vestment. 

Perhaps forced higher farm wages is the 
story behind the low Bond figure as farm- 
ers attempt to meet industrial wages. Per- 
haps the known increased farm savings 
(other than Bonds) and repayment of farm 
mortgages are the two huge pincer move- 


| ments encircling the farmer’s bulging purse. 


Surveys conducted one year ago indi- 
cate that farmers would approve a grad- 


| ated increase in income taxes if skyrocket- 
| ing Government expenditures need a little 
| ballast, but compulsion in War Bond buy- 
| ing, as indicated above, is looked upon 


with distinct disfavor. 
A South Dakota farmer logically states: 


| ‘““We’ve got to raise the money to pay for 
| this war. Money will be no good if we los 
| the war.” But he is confronted with the in- 


evitable: “It should be voluntary—that’s 
the democratic way to do it,” from a 


| year-old Missourian. An Iowan’s opinio1 
| is that “It’s a way of curbing useless spend- 
| ing, and of helping to win the war.” A 3 

| year-old California woman replies: ‘‘Most 
| people are putting in now as much as they 


are able.” 

Question 2: Is any relative or member of 
your family in the Armed Forces? What 
relation is he to you? 


Answer: 
Total Midwest Other 
Relative or Member Farmers Farmers Farmers 
of Family in Armed 


Forces. 
Husband, father, son 22% 21% 23% 
11 11 10 


40 
Some female relative 1 1 2 
16% 717% 75% 





No relative or mem- 
of family in 
Armed Forces.... 24 23 25 


Three-fourths of the farm population 
have a relative or a_ [ Continued on page 10 








WAR BONDS 
AND STAMPS 
TODAY 
Keep America 
i Free 


\ 


ody a 


IS bad news for enemy planes — 
this 90-millimeter anti-aircraft 


gun, 


Here are a few notes for the record 
—time and place deleted. 


{ four-gun battery of these “nine- 
ties” brought down sixteen high- 
altitude bombers in twelve days. 


“Body blow” was right! 


Fisher is proud of this gun, 
although Fisher did not make all 


O N 


of it. Like most armament, it is a 
fine example of the cooperative 
spirit of American industry, with 
many manufacturers contributing 
to the finished product. 


Perhaps Fisher’s most notable con- 
tribution to this national effort is 
craftsmanship well directed. Pre- 
cision men and precision methods 
help to give Fisher tanks, bombers, 
anti-aircraft guns and delicate air- 
craft instruments a technical plus. 


O F G2 fe 8 2A 


JY ‘Ef 


The Army-Navy “E” flies above three 
Fisher plants for excellence in aircraft 
production and from two others for tank 
production, while the Navy “FE,” with 
three stars, is flown by still another Fisher 
plant for its naval ordnance work, 


All the unusual crafts and special 
skills we have developed are trained 
on this target. 


In war as in peace,craftsmanship is 
our goal. And we do our best to 
make the Fisher name on arma- 
ment mean an ace in the hole 
when the going gets tough. 


MOTOR S§ 
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Theres a 
GREAT DAY 
COMING! 


New Processes — New Materials — 
New. Developments — will add to 
the joy of our post-war living! 


There is magic for the post-war home in 
today’s communiques from the science 
and production fronts. Atom smashing 
promises to give us new sources of 
energy hydroponics offers dramatic 
possibilities for growing fine vegetables, 
the year ’round, in chemical solution ... 
molded plywood will bring prefabricated 
surprise packages to gladden the heart 


of future home builders. 


Better, cheaper, longer lasting home 
equipment is foreseen as the result of 
today’s expanded use of such develop- 
ments as /ow temperature welding and ex- 
plosive rivets. Chemurgy—the production 
and use of farm products for the chemical 
industry—will make possible the increased 
use of many of the new synthetics, while 
at the same time bringing the farmer 


profitably closer to modern industry. 


Today, at Delco Appliance, “Victory Is 
Our Business”, but when that Great Day of 
peace comes, we will hasten to bring you 
new and better farm and home appliances. 

Delco Appliances include Delco Water Systems, 


Delco-Light Power Plants, Delco-Light Batteries 


and Automatic Delco-Heat (oil-coal-gas). 


DELCO & 
APPLIANCE 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


DIVISION of GENERAL MOTORS 


During War or Peace DELCO APPLIANCES 
Da the Gol Beller 
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y st as we must in order to win this war in the shortest possible 
time, let’s be thankful our bright September skies hold no enemy 
planes. Looking heavenward now and then from our labors, we can 
enjoy the clouds framed in treetops because no deadly enemy lurks 
behind them. One of Britain’s good farmers recently told me how 
the terror and havoc of aerial enemy bombs and machine guns added 
to his difficulties. With American farm income at an all-time high, 
and a peaceful countryside in which to work, you should be doing a 
marvelous job. And you are doing just that! 


Turs morning’s mail brought a most remarkable letter from Mrs. 
Earl Bowman of Indiana. Written in the friendly way editors like so 
much, it tells an inspiring story of toil and sacrifice among American 
farm families, eager to do their share in the war. Disabled by a seri- 
ous accident, the father advised selling out; but his boys, 17 and 12, 
didn’t want to quit. Operating a farm of 230 acres heavily stocked, 
they proved they have what it takes by staying up until 3 a.m. with 
farrowing sows in seven-below-zero weather and when that chore 
was safely finished, they gave lambing ewes many more night’s at- 
tention. I wish I could tell the whole story; it’s so typical. My con- 
gratulations, young men, for your great work and also to you, 
mother and father. Quite appropriately, our cover subject bears on the 
same theme. American farm boys and girls love and appreciate their 
country. They are proving that on the farms and in the firing lines. 


K nowinc what a cow actually produces is the only sure way to 
dairy success. After this war the importance of dairymen staying on 
the beam to profits is going to be more important than ever before. 
Cow testing associations or dairy herd improvement associations 
have been the only guide (except private records and official records) 
we have ever had. Thirty years ago I was a cow tester and conse- 
quently my interest in the work has remained high. But let’s face the 
facts. More cows are now roaming America’s pastures than ever 
before in history—on January 1, 1943, some 26,946,000 head. There 
will be a two-percent increase by January 1, 1944. But on January 1, 
1943, only 616,972 cows were being tested by associations. Is this 
plan unsound or is milking cows so enjoyable a chore that most farm- 
ers don’t care about profits? On page 22 a Wisconsin plan for sim- 
plifying and speeding testing work is presented. I hope it’s the an- 
swer to our needs and will be widely tried. Frankly, I think our 
extension dairymen are in a rut so deep they can no longer see the 
blue sky above them. It’s time they met the challenge of statistics 
squarely and admitted that their proposition or their sales story has 
been found wanting. The phenomenal spread of artificial breeding 
rings may point to a hookup with testing. In some way we must test 
greater numbers—just how remains as yet to be answered. END 
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TEXACO RUSTPROOF 
CAN DOUBLE THE LIFE 
OF FARM MACHINERY 


Takes Rust Off and Keeps It Off! 
Prevents Costly B-R-E-A-K DOWNS! 


Re is the greatest enemy of farm ma- 
chinery. It does more damage than wear! 
Here’s an easy, economical way to deal with 
it. Apply Texaco Rustproof Compound to 
all metal subject to rusting. It takes only a 
few minutes to apply. It does a three-way 
job: (1) It prevents rust formation. (2) It 
penetrates rust and stops further rusting. 
(3) It loosens existing rust so that it may 
be removed easily. 

It can be spread on with a brush for year- 
round protection or thinned down with 10% 
to 25% kerosine, or white unleaded gasoline 
and used in a cheap insect spray gun for 
quick, easy application when you leave your 
machine in the field for a few days or weeks. 

University tests show that as a rust pre- 
ventive Texaco Rustproof has proved far 
superior to lubricants, greases and motor oils 
similarly tested. 

If your equipment already is rusty, Texaco 
Rustproof will penetrate, soften, and loosen 
the rust so that after a week or two, it can 
easily be scoured off. 

Even if your machinery is damp you can 
apply Texaco Rustproof and get rustproof 
protection. 

Help save needed metal for the armed 
forces by reducing your needs for new parts 
or new machines. Cut 
your repair costs. Save 
manpower. Double the 
life of your farm ma- 
chinery. You can do this 
with Texaco Rustproof. 
Get in touch with your 
Texaco Man and order a 
25-pound can today. 








Says Professor B. A. Jennings of New York 
College of Agriculture, Cornell University 


WEAR- 


UP TO (4 out of every dollar spent for machinery repair 
has been traced to the ravages of weather 





DOUBLE THE LIFE OF FARM MACHINERY: 
“Cut down on rust and you can 
double the life of farm machinery, 
whichis so vital in winning the war,” 
says Professor Jennings. “We found 
that many corn binders, for instance, 
rusted out after doing only 55 days 
of work. They were neglected be- 


tween seasons.’ 





NO RUST TO SCOUR OFF NEXT SEASON: 
One coat of Texaco Rustproof Com- 
pound will keep the moldboard of 
your plow bright and shiny, until 
used again next season, saving you 
the trouble and work of scouring off 
the rust. Use Texaco Rustproof onall 
unpainted parts of your machinery. 


SHARPEN LESS + CUT MORE: Spray the 
Texaco Rustproof on knives and 
cutter bars when the day’s work is 
done and also when the machine is 
stored. Rust forming on the cutting 
edges can remove nearly as much 
metal as one complete sharpening. 
Save metal, save labor with Texaco 
Rustproof. 





LIFE-SAVER FOR YOUR MACHINERY: 
Texaco Rustproof is the newest 
Texaco product for the farm. It is 
economical and is easy to apply. It 
will save you in trouble and repair 
expense many times over what it 
costs. Call your Texaco Man today. 


wn rw ur ORACO PRODUCTS (AKM 


DISTRICT OFFIGES: Atlanta, Ga.; Boston, Mass.; Buffalo, N. 


; Butte, Mont.; Chicago, IIL; 
Los Angeles, Calif.; wea My Minn. ; ; New Orleans, La.; New York, N. Y. 


TUNE IN the TEXACO STAR THEATRE every Sunday night. See your local newspaper ee time and station, 


Dallas, Tex.; 


Denver, 
; Norfolk, Va.; Seattle, Wash. 


Colo.; Houston, Tex.; Indianapolis, Ind.; 
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‘BUILD 


OR REPAIR 














This fall and winter, make 
needed repairs on old buildings, erect new 
ones. Sound buildings are needed on every 
farm. With Insulite, you can build easily, 
quickly, and you insulate as you build. In- 
sulite builds weathertight, windproofed 
walls. For outside use, Insulite needs only 
paint as weather protection for years of 
lasting service. 


Next time you are in town, visit your 
lumber dealer. Let him explain in detail 
why Insulite is preferred by thousands of 
farmers for building and repairing. 


INSULITE HAS MANY USES YW 


@ Insulated hog houses 
permit farrowing in 
cold months, protect- 
ing the litter against 
sudden temperature 
changes. Moreover, 
Insulite does two jobs 
at the same time. It 
insulates as it builds 

double value from 
one material. 


@ Insulated poultry houses more than pay for them- 
selves in increased production, lower feeding costs. 
Three types—the straw loft; the shed roof; and a 
special design for southern climates. Send for Insulite 
plans that show how to provide correct ventilation. 


LOOK FOR INSULITE IN THE RED PACKAGE 


The Original 
Wood Fibre Structural 
Insulating Board 





INSULITE Division of Minnesota 

& Ontario Paper Co., 
Dept. SF93, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Please send me free plans for Insulite: 
Dairy Barn Milk House © Portable Brooder 
House (1) Grain Storage Bin) Poultry House- 
Straw LoftO Shed RoofO Poultry House- 
Southern States Type) Hog House () 


Address 
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1. Combine Harvester. This nine-foot 
machine emphasizes capacity and com- 
pactness. It is designed to handle heavy- 
or light-yielding crops and a wide variety 
of seed crops as well at moderate tractor 
speeds. By quickly removing the outer 
section of the header, the machine is re- 
duced to an all-over width of slightly over 
10 feet. The four-cylinder, air-cooled 
auxiliary motor is mounted on the sub- 
frame and centered over the main axle. 
This combine is known as the auger type 
with rub-bar cylinder.—Case 


2. Cornpicker. Both picker and tractor 
are well known to Midwest farmers. ‘The 
combination is the new feature. Com- 
plete equipment and engineering have 
been worked out for the operation of the 
one-row picker by this light tractor.— 
Wood Brothers and Ford 


Balbo Rye. Because it furnishes grazing 
in about six weeks after planting, dairy- 
men and livestock raisers short of feed 
are planting, thru August and September, 
a large acreage of this new variety. In 
Missouri grazing extends from one to four 
months during fall and early winter. It 
also starts growing early in the spring and 
has proved winter-hardy. The seeding 
rate usually recommended is six to eight 
pecks per acre, and the crop does well on 
the less-fertile soils. The grain is not ordi- 
narily used for seed because it is inferior 
to other small grains. Kansas farmers 
have grown the crop for neariy 10 years, 
but rapid increases have been noted only 
during the past four seasons, especially in 
the eastern and central parts of the state. 
Its major advantage is seedling vigor, 
which permits it to produce high yields 
during the fall months.’ For the entire 
temporary pasture season it does not 


Farming } 


REG, U. 8, PAT. OFF, 


yield much more than common rye or 
other cereals. Its seedlings grow more 
upright and are therefore available fb 
pasture earlier than the prostrate types. 
Dairymen find there is less flavor in the 
milk from Balbo than from common 
types, and it is less susceptible to Hessian 
fly injury than either common rye or 
wheat. 


Bromegrass. [his crop has been unjust- 
ly charged with harboring chinch bugs 
thru the winter. Research at the Nebraska 
agricultural college proves the charge to 
be unfounded. Little bluestem appeared 
to be a far better wintering media for th 
bugs. 


Alfalfa vs. Clover. The results of a long- 
time test at the Ohio Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station failed to show any 
marked superiority of alfalfa hay over 
clover or soybean hays for milk produc- 
tion. However, the test indicated that it 
is better to feed mixtures of legume h 
than it is to feed a single kind over a |i 
period of time. 


New Durum Wheats. North Dakota 
Experiment Station has named two new 
durum wheats, Carlton and Stewart, 
and has released limited amounts ol 
seed. Selected from crosses of Mindum 
Durtim, old standby for many years, wit! 
Vernal Emmer, or speltz (which wer 
back-crossed twice with Mindum), thes 
varieties have high resistance to the dur- 
um races of black stem rust. Carlto! 
excels both Stewart and Mindum in 
strength of straw and both of the new 
ones are superior to Mindum in rust re- 
sistance. These new durums have been 
tested for macaroni color and are accept- 
able on this point, [ Continued on page 14 
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armer Had Two Sons 
long- 
1 Ex- 
any NEW YORK LIFE AGENT: | suppose you are plan- FARMER: That’s a fine idea. But $10,000 is a lot of 
the ning to leave this fine farm of yours to your two boys. money. At my age, a $10,000 policy would cost more 
od uc- ; ‘ aff, 
hat it FARMER: For a long time that seemed like the natu- ane ae ea, 
hays ral thing to do. But, now that the boys are getting NEW YORK LIFE AGENT: Well, as you know, the 
pene older, I’m faced with a real problem. rate depends on the age and the premium isn't as low 
NEW YORK LIFE AGENT: What's that? as it would be for one of your boys. But even at that, 
akota the annual premium on a $10,000 Ordinary Life policy 
) new FARMER: Well, you see, when they marry and have for you might not be more than what you get for a 
abe youngsters, chances are the farm wouldn't be big couple of steers at today’s market prices. That really 
Ae enough for both families. isn't — cogs you gout ae wats es a 
vith - aieabiniaie your death the money could be used to buy another 
ie 2 NEW YORK LIFE AGENT: Yes, that és a problem, farm. It would be a fine thing if both of your boys 
these but it’s not a difficult one to solve. could own farms as good as this one and be taken care 
te FARMER: No? of equally well, wouldn't it? 
2 fr NEW YORK LIFE AGENT: Here's the way another 
— farmer settled just such a problem as yours: He figured a ; ans a 
heen his farm was worth about $10,000. Both his boys lived the neat time you coe @ Now Vork Ufo egent, tal wih _ 
cept- with him. One was already married. So it was agreed ne ene ee eee Sere 
ge 14 that when the father died, the married son would get in the world. His Company is nearly one hundred years old. 


the farm. The other boy was made beneficiary of a 
$10,000 life insurance policy which the father took to 
solve this problem. Today both boys have separate 
farms of equal value. 


It has always been mutual, with no stockholders, and pays 
dividends to policyholders only. If you don't know a New York 


Life agent, write to the Home Office at the address below. 


Ne i 











NEW YORK LIFE 


INSURANCE 


A Mutual Company Founded on April 12, 1845 


a 
~ 






> COMPANY 


51 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 





Safety is always the first consideration ...Nothing else is so important 
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PROF. SOY A.BEAN SAYS~ ~ 4 
SAVE YOUR FARM ENGINES ~~ 4 : 

BY TRAINING GROUND MOLES TO BURROW BETWEEN CROP 
ROWS. THIS GIVES YOUR CULTIVATOR AND TRACTOR A REST. 





FOLLOW THE EXPERIENCE OF 
SUCCESSFUL FARMERS AND 


SOUND YOUR Z FOR 


_— 





FARM OILS 
Healthy Machinery Earns You Real Mone 
y Machinery Earns You Real Money 
Every hour spent with a sick or ailing engine increases costs 
and produces less food. 

On the other hand, a tractor in the pink of condition and work- 
ing twice as long as usual, cuts operating costs by 15 cents an hour, 
according to experts. 

PennZoil Motor Oil keeps engines in condition because its tough 
film combats sludge formation. Engines stay cleaner. Vital parts 
function more efficiently, and do not wear unduly. Valves, pistons, 
rings and bearings are protected against the sludge-forming ele- 
ments of unburned fuel, soot and moisture that mix with oil. 

Clean engines need only half as many overhauls, and save from 
20 to 50 per cent on oil, say PennZoil users. Important savings also 
are enjoyed in gasoline and repairs. Ask for PennZoil to guard your 
car, truck or tractor. They will last longer and cost less. 


BUY AN EXTRA WAR BOND TODAY 
FREE TRACTOR X-RAY. Write today for pocket-size 
X-ray chart of your tractor, showing all vital 
points and exactly how each should be lubri- 
cated. Address Dept. FS, The Pennzoil Co., 
Oil City, Pa. Give tractor make and model. 


PENNZOIL* FARM OILS AND LUBRICANTS 
PennZoil Motor Oil + B.T.&T. Oil » Gear Lubricants oo —~ 


Tractor Chassis Lubricants + PennZoil Diesel Oils 
* . : Member Penn. Grade 
Registered trade-mark Ocmaeinens mene 


GIVES YOUR ENGINE AN EXTRA MARGIN OF SAFETY 
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What's New in Farming 


[ Continued from page 12 


comparing favorably with Mindum. From 
a field standpoint, results to date indicate 
Stewart, altho its straw is weaker, may be 
more widely adapted than Carlton. It is 
expected that by 1944 sufficient seed will 
be available to meet most requests. 


Shorn Lambs. Western range lambs 
clipped on October 10, 1942, to produce 
shearling pelts for aviators’ suits, and then 
put into the fattening lot at the Minnesota 
Experiment Station, gained neither more 
nor less than lambs in full fleece. Shearing 
one lot of lambs in this experiment later 
on November 19, when cold weather had 
set in—had no ill effects and gains were 
about the same as on other lambs. Both 
daily feed consumption and the cost of feed 
required to produce 100 pounds of gain 
were very close between shorn and the 
unshorn lambs, with the shorn lambs hav- 
ing only a slight advantage. 





3. Grain Drying. A new and simple 
method for drying batches of damp grain 
has been developed, based on the success- 
ful drying of coffee beans in South Ameri- 
can countries. To make a bed for thin 
layers of grain, a 1314-foot width of re- 
inforced, waterproof paper is laid over 
strips of snow fence which have _ been 
lathed together. (See picture.) Grain is 
thus exposed to the drying action of sun 
and wind in layers of from two to three 
inches deep. Should wet weather develop, 
both ends of the drying strip are pulled to 
the middle, the paper being used as a 
waterproofing cover with the fence holding 
it in position. Sull experimental, results to 
date with this method promise the drying 
of batches of 100 to 150 bushels of grain 
within a day at most. Such a method 
should allow for handling grain combined 
early in the mornings or for the drying 
of grain already binned but heating. 
Sisalkraft 


Birds-foot Trefoil. Smal! plantings of 
birds-foot trefoil (lotus corniculatus) ob- 
served since 1938 at the U.S.D.A. Great 
Plains Station near Mandan, in western 
North Dakota, indicate how moisture 
limitations may apply to this crop. Associ- 
ate Agronomist George A. Rogler, of the 
Station, says: “In row plantings at Man- 
dan, birds-foot trefoil has looked fairly 
good, but in solid plantings with moisture 
naturally limited under our western North 
Dakota conditions, it shows no promise, 
winter-killing primarily because of sus- 
ceptbility to drought and consequent 
stunting of plants. In mixtures with 


| grasses it has persisted for two years but 
| has made little growth. Seed production 1s 


heavy but we found it difficult to harvest. 
In eastern North Dakota, where moisture 
is more plentiful, I suspect birds-foot tre- 
foil would do better.’’ END 





y 1? 
“= — “Wh Will I Stand, After Thi r 
bs ere W1 tand, After This War’ 
ly D 
It j 
wil 
| “The big job is to win the war and get the 
boys home. But afterwards—will I be ready 
os for Peace, when it comes? Will my family 
“s z be on solid ground, or will I have got myself 
es al into deep water somehow?” 
are Questions like these face all of us as we 
_ Bla ig are swept along by the wild forces of war. 
had ” ee Weare laying the ground work right now for 
were ; what comes later. Let us plan wisely. 
Both — % This year most farmers will work harder 
‘feed ay Oe We than ever before in their lives. The national 
gain 4 farm income will soar to a record-high level. 
the ‘eu It is war income, and history shows that war 
hav- “a , 17 prosperity is temporary. War profits must 


be handled with care! 
, In the farmer’s pattern for Peace, these 
aa 1X 4 are sound rules to follow: 
; Buy War Bonds. Buy them for the dura- 
tion, and to hold. They are our best invest- 
De: 4 : , ment in America’s future and in our own 
di é A be: fo. ,. ; personal future. 
é, Pay Off Indebtedness. Be free of old ob- 
: ligations—ready for the needs of a post- 
¥  _ vay em war world. 
‘ ‘ ae . / na Avoid Land Speculation. Beware of the 
, “ : a gamble that may lead to grief, as it led so 
a” , , many farm families into years of trouble 
nple after the last war. Already there are signs 
rain that this hard chapter in farm history is 
cess- / repeating itself. Buy only land you can use 
neri- he ;4 and pay for. 
thin éf Grade Up Your Livestock. Take this op- 
, ite = portunity to cull out scrub and low-grade 
ee animals. Replace the culls with better stock, 
= te through breeding, and by use of better sires. 
eun Fewer and better animals are more profit- 
hree ™ ia oll able than many mongrels. Scrub cows and 
‘lop, i, Ba ™ hogs demand about as much feed, shelter, 
d to 4 mee. and fencing as the best of stock, and take 
is a °, er work and time that you can use more prof- 
ding 4 itably. Improve your herds and flocks now 
te . and lay the foundation for prosperity in the 
years to come, * * 
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In the 112-year history of INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER, five wars have interrupted the 
march of American farming. Each was fol- 
lowed by wonderful progress. When this 
, . global conflict ends, Harvester will face 
of _— "ae = tremendous new problems. 

wie a Today we work for Victory, building 


reat 
tern 


weapons for the fighting front and for the 
asl food front. But we are also able to give 
fai ' some thought to designing new power and 
the ? Ye equipment, making post-war plans for 
[an- j . farming. We pledge to work out our pro- 
uirly “*F gram for Peace with the farmer’s best in- 
et terests always in mind. The management 
ote and employes of International Harvester 
pe , look forward to the day when they can de- 
Ssus- ° . . . 
wise: vote all their energies again to the service 
vith of this nation at peace. 
but 4 . ' ‘ - 
mn. is fis 
aa | 7 ahd f INTERNATIONAL HARV ESTER 
ture feud s ey 
tr = P Fs ty Z 

EAs a id pene 5, Leading Manufacturer, of Food Production Eauipmeni, * 

P j id Py Piss 

, ad Be ’ Me hi 
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“1 don’t see vy dis should be der most 


popular fence in America” 


ARDON our laughing, Hans, but 

you certainly make a pleasant 
picture for American farmers who 
haven’t been able to get all the 
American Fence they want. They’ll 
be glad to see that wire usually made 
into U-S-S American Fence is being 
put to such good use. 

We know that the shortage of 
fence has made the going a little 
harder. You’ve had to fix broken 


- yo Make Your we 
\ast Louse 


wires, re-stretch fences, re-set posts. 
We want to compliment you on the 
good job you are doing in meeting 
big food production quotas — with 
limited tools to do the job. 

The farm fence situation is im- 
proving. Slowly, to be sure, for war 
needs come first. But we are produc- 
ing some American Fence over and 
above war requirements. Our dealers 
are getting all of it. If you need new 
fence it will pay you to keep in touch 
with your American Fence dealer. 
Let him know what fence you need 
—he’ll do his best to get it for you. 


FREE BOOKLET... 


PRACTICAL TIPS ON FENCE CARE 








American Steel & Wire Company 
Room 402, Rockefeller Building 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Please send me a copy of your new, illustrated 
book on fence care. 








AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY, Cleveland, Chicago and New York 
COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY, San Francisco 
TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY, Birmingham 
United States Steel Export Company, New York 


AMERICAN FENCE 


Theres more in use than any other brand 
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The Farmer Speaks 


[ Continued from pa 


member of their immediate family in 
Armed Forces. This drainage of farm 
constitutes the farmer’s major head: 
altho 75 percent think that the dra 
being fairly handled (November F 
Speaks). Four out of every 10 farmers | 
felt the loss of farm help, and nearly o1 
every three has lost farm labor to 
industries. 

The average farmer feels strongly 
some change in military draft policies must 
be made in order to keep remaining men 
on the farm. Washington has returned 
some of the draftees to aid in the extensive 
food production program, but the figure 
is solow as to be practically negligible. Worst 
factor of all, in the opinion of John Farmer, 
is that malicious gossip in rural neighbor- 
hoods plagues those men who have eithe 
accepted deferment or cannot, because of 
their farm essentiality, now get into the 
Services whether they like it or not. Less 
whispering and more perspiring seems the 
order of the day! 


Question 3: Do you think farmers will be 
better off if the Republicans or the Democrats 
win the presidential election next year? 


Answer: 
Repub- Demo- No No 
licans crats Differ- Opinion 


ence 
All farmers 31% 34% 20% 15% 
Midwest farmers.. 28 34 23 15 
Other farmers.... 34 35 17 14 


From the above results one could deduce 
that, in the 1944 election, party affiliation 
will be less of a determining factor with 
added emphasis placed on the capabilities 
of the candidates. The 35 percent who 
voted “no difference” and “no opinion” 
might be attributed to indecision in both 
parties regarding favorite sons. 

Last month’s Farmer Speaks found that 
farmers, alone, would not reinstate Roose- 
velt. The above figures, however, indicate 
a slight margin in favor of a Democrati 
administration, presumably without him 
at the helm. END 





Share Your Magazine! 


Because of labor shortages in the pulp- 
wood industry, the Government has asked 
publishers to cut 10 percent from the totals 
of paper used last year; and there is ever) 
prospect of further restriction. Naturally 
this makes it necessary to print fewer copies 
of Successful Farming at a time when its 
ideas are needed more than ever to help 
boost food production. But there is one wa) 
you can help us see that copies of Succe 


ful Farming go further in serving farm 


families than ever before. If you have 
neighbors who are not already subscribers 
to Successful Farming you will be doing 
them and us a real favor by loaning your 
copy after you are done with it, dropping 
it off at their place as you go down the 
road. Such sharing makes for neighbor- 
hood friendliness. And indirectly you will 
help Uncle Sam because your neighbo: 
too, will find ideas in Successful Farm 

that will help him boost farm production. 


Yours for victory, 


Zhe Elte- 











' RAPID movement of men, munitions, 
him weapons and supplies is essential to 
victory in a mecha- 
nized war. This isa 
struggle for horse- 
power and man- 








at dieeine their worth—the 
r = natural result of 
One of the big- iad rite, Chrysler’s une- 
uP Chrysler Fire Pumper gest items in the —_— | qualled engineering 
owe Chrysler Division’s | | genius in design 
very great war production program is — and high precision 
‘ally horsepower — engines, engines and wats ~~ aags in manufacture. 
pres more engines. Chrysler marine en- They are taking all 
1 its gines in a large variety of war-time kinds of punishment on the seven 
help uses are enhancing the reputation seas. Their Superfinished bearing 
we that they made in civilian service. surfaces insure long life, smooth per- 
arm They are driving formance and the 
lave commando barges, Chrysler Marine fuel economy that 
bers landing barges, is such an impor- 
ping Personnel boats, tant factor when 
te! patrol boats, picket operating in foreign 
fas boats and many waters far from the 
bor- 
will 
bor 
mi Pe 
ion. WAR PRODUCTS OF CHRYSI_ER DIVISION: Industrial Engines + Marine Engines LE ~~ 
Morine Tractors Navy Pontoons Airplane Wing Ponels Anti-Aircraft Cannon Ports ee 
y; Tank Engine Assemblies Tank Parts Harbor Tugs Fire Fighting Equipment a ar 
Air Raid Sirens + Gun Boxes Searchlight Reflectors >" 
a 











Chrysler marine engines—sturdy, powerful, reliable—are 
making good where victory and men’s lives are the stake, 


other types of small boats used in 
Naval or Military operations. 


Regardless of the type of work 
demanded of them, Chrysler marine 
engines are proving 





sources of supply. In a war in which 
transportation efficiency is a larger 
and more important 
factor than ever be- 
fore in history, they 
are making good 
even beyond the 
Government's ex- 
acting requirements. 





Not only with the 
marine type but 
with industrial, 
automobileand tank 
engines as well, the Chrysler Division 
is bringing its tremendous productive 
capacity to bear on the victory effort. 


Chrysler Seorchlight 
Reflector 


[| BUY U. S. WAR BONDS AND STAMPS | 





emnstn OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION 
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THE NATIONWIDE CHRYSLER DEALER ORGANIZATION OFFERS OWNERS SERVICE FACILITIES TO MEET THEIR WAR-TIME TRANSPORTATION NEEDS 
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HAY’ For 
HOGS? 


Wee! IF THEY GET 


ENOUGH MINERALS TOO 
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*Use ground Alfalfa for up 
to half of your Protein Supplement 
and still get Satisfactory Gains 


Ground alfalfa hay may be a “‘life-saver’ 
for you during this critical protein-scarcity 
period. Tests show it can be used for up to 
half the protein supplement with good re- 
sults. So, scarce high-protein feeds go 
much further. But when using alfalfa so 
liberally, it’s well to be sure before you 
go ahead. 

The very choicest alfalfa hay may have 
as much as a 19& protein content. To rate 
that high, it should be carefully selected 
second or third cutting, cured bright green 
without having been rained on. It should 
also be cut as early as possible without in- 


Adequate mineral level is easily maintained by 
keeping MoorMan’s 50-Ib. Mineral Blocks always 
before your hogs. The cost is amazingly low—the 
work is next to nothing—the results are highly 
&tratifying! 


juring the stand—usually when the plants 
are about 1/10th headed out. If you have 
or can get alfalfa of this quality, you can 
use it for as much as half of your protein 
supplement. 


You also want to be sure your pork prof- 
its are protected in this time of substitute 
proteins by the addition of a complete 
mineral supplement. Thousands of success- 
ful hog feeders have demonstrated the 
profits in mineral feeding even when their 
hog rations included the best animal pro- 
teins. And animal proteins contain a lot 
more minerals than even the best vege- 
table proteins. So the more you use ground 
alfalfa as a protein source, the more profit- 
able it is to supplement it with a complete 
mineral mixture which you can be sure will 
fully protect your hogs against the dangers 
of mineral deficiency. 


You can be absolutely sure of such pro- 
tection when you feed supplements con- 
taining MoorMan’s. They are the final 
result of nearly 60 years of scientific re- 
search and practical experience, kept fully 
up to date by a modern research laboratory 
and a larger experiment farm. So, feed 
MoorMan’s and you know you’re feeding 
the best. If you want information on any 
feeding problem, write today to Moorman 
Mfg. Co., Dept. M-72, Quincy, IIl. 
No cost—No obligation. 


Moor Mans ‘rcenrss 
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Ria: IT now the cattle feeder is won- 
dering what price he can pay for feed- 
ers this fall and yet have a chance to 
make some money on them. To an- 
swer this, other questions must be an- 
swered first. Let’s take them in order: 


Will There Be a Demand for Beef? 
The impression has been created that 
because the number of cattle on farms 
is the highest in history, the beef 
supply should also be the highest in 
history. The fact is, there are not as 
many beef-type cattle on farms now as 
there were in 1920. The big increase 
has been in milk cattle. Yet the United 
States has about 34 million more 
people to feed within its own. borders 
than it had in 1920, plus the problem 
of supplying Britain with the meat 
that it formerly got from Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden; and with the butter 
it formerly got from Holland. Also, 
we must supply Russia with huge 
quantities of food. We have probably 
three million head less beef cattle 
than in 1918. 

In addition, Europe is being stripped 
of cattle as never before. So there will 
be not only a demand during the re- 
mainder of the war, but one for a long 
time afterward. 


Will There Be a Supply of Feeders? 
Of calves, yes. You probably have 
noted from reports that the slaughter 
of cattle this year has been sharply 
lower than last year. Did you note, 
however, that the decline in slaughter 
of cows and heifers has been much 
greater in proportion than is the 
slaughter of steers? And the extremely 
high prices that feeders have been 
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bringing have caused ranchers every- 
where to hold back their heifers for 
breeding. The calf crop this year will 
probably exceed the 1918 record. 

The shipments of feeder cattle from 
the ranches to the Grain Belt have 
been at exceedingly high levels—and 
the West never did get back up to the 
levels prevailing prior to the droughts 
of 1934 and 1936. So we doubt that 
there will be-any more yearlings com- 
ing to market this fall than last. And 
we judge that the supply of two-year- 
olds or older is very short. 


What Price, Then, Can You Afford to 
Pay for Long Yearlings? The answer- 
ing question is: What price are the 
officials going to force on beef cattle? 

Last December the OPA promul- 
gated a set of beef prices from which it 
expected that feeders should receive 
$15.80 average for choice-to-prime 
cattle, $14.50 for good grades, $12.70 
for commercial, and $10.80 for utility 
or common cattle. Prices never have 
been down to those levels since they 
were set. But some weeks ago the order 
(much fought over) came out of Wash- 
ington to “roll back”’ the prices, seem- 
ingly to those levels. 

About the most unfair thing out of 
Washington is the “parity” level pub- 
lished each month for beef cattle. It is 
utterly ridiculous. Yet it is the basis on 
which authorities are trying to push 
cattle prices down. 

Parity is supposed to be the ‘ideal 
relationship of one price to others. 


By Mark W. Pickell, 


Editor, Grain and Livestock Herald 





When a farmer receives parity, he is 
supposed to be receiving a just price 
for his goods. Yet the parity for beef 
cattle as of June 15, 1943, was given as 
$8.89 a hundred, the parity for corn 
on the farins as $1.05. In other words, 
according to these figures, prices would 
be ideal if 100 pounds of beef were 
worth 8.4 bushels of corn! That is ab- 
surd because, as we shall see, it takes 
much more corn to make 100 pounds 
of beef. Yet because the actual beef 
price was $12.80, the assumption in 
Government is that cattle are far, far 
too high. The best service the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture could render the 
consumers of this nation would be to 
stop publishing such misleading infor- 
mation. 


How Much Corn Does It Take to Make 
100 Pounds of Beef? One of the besi 
authorities in the nation, Morrison’s 
Feeds and Feeding, shows a series of ex- 
periments in which, instead of 8.4 
bushels of corn being enough to put on 
a gain of 100 pounds, it took 12.4 bu- 
shels of corn—and 405 pounds of hay 
plus 96 of supplemental feed. That put 
on a gain of 2.48 pounds per day in the 
feed lot. Assuming corn at the farm 
price of June 15, or $1.05 a bushel, 
good clover hay at $15 a ton, and sup- 
plements at $50 a ton, this cost of gain 
per 100 pounds would be about $18.46 
for feed alone. 

Recently Wilson & Co., in conjunc- 
tion with the University of Illinois, the 
National Livestock and Meat Board, 
and the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, made a test to see at what grade 
cattle produced the most usable meat. 
It was deter- [ Continued on page 50 
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at Silo Ready? 
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Ideas for the building of Victory silos, and the maintaining of 
these now standing — quickly, easily, and without great cost 


: many farmers are going to be- 
fooled on silos this year. Not that en- 
silage isn’t one answer to huge animal 
numbers and dwindling feed supplies; 
it is. Not that almost any of your feeds 
cut with high moisture content can’t 
be handled as silage; they can. The sad 
fact is that so many silos aren’t ready 
for the feed—or that they are of in- 
sufficient capacity to carry their own- 
ers thru this period of peak production. 

There are remedies for that. Most of 
the potential silo trouble I’ve seen de- 
veloping arises from the fact that the 
structures have not been used, or at 
best have been only partially filled 
during the past few years. Where used, 
they have often developed weaknesses 
due to etching by silage acids. 

It is foolhardy—a strong but correct 
word—to fill any silo without first 
patching cracks or leaks in walls or 
doors, because small amounts of leak- 
age can cause large amounts of rotten 
feed. On standing wood-stave silos, 
check the steel hoops for tightness this 
year—and the walls for any cracks— 
before you think about filling. The 
addition of guy wires, if they are not 
already present, on old single-wall, 
wood-stave silos is a wise investment. 
On double- or triple-wall wood silos it 
is most important that the outer siding 
be kept watertight; water forced in be- 
hind the outer siding by driving rains 
dries out slowly and therefore causes 


rapid decay of both the stave or inner 
‘ wall as well as the outer wall. Cover 
any large cracks in the outer siding by 
going over your silo with wood, metal, 
or asphalt patches. A good coat of 
paint properly maintained by repaint- 
ing every five to seven years will do 
wonders in retarding weathering and 
subsequent cracking of any wood sid- 
ing—as well as in bolstering the ap- 
pearance of your farmstead. 


Masonry silos also need attention, 
altho if they are properly built and of 
high-quality materials their repair and 
maintenance will be at a minimum. 
Most of the troubles with masonry 
silos are due to poor mortar joints in 
the case of clay blocks, and to poor- 
quality staves or concrete in the case 
of the concrete stave or monolithic 
concrete silos. The silage acids in either 
case will in time cause etching and 
crumbling of the concrete. Authorities 
are all agreed and experience has 
proven that good concrete or mortar 
can withstand the erosive action of 
silage juices, but it’s too late for the 
good concrete in silos already failing. 
The next best thing is to treat these 
silos to retard or prevent further 
crumbling—and the sooner this is 
done the better. 

There are several treatments adver- 
tised on the market which have given 
good results. Two | Continued on page 52 


By Norton Ives, 


Extension Agricultural Engineer 


University of Minnesota 


Drawing by Jim Kelly 
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To Feed or Not to Feed? 


Mows of hay will be sorely taxed before spring unless “extended” by succulent corn and sorghum silage 


Mianic our feed supplies go far- 
ther becomes the major farm problem 
as we start to feed the 1943 crop—just 
as “‘food extenders” have become ma- 
jor problems in many of our kitchens. 
Our heretofore bulging cribs and gran- 
aries no longer bulge—our surplus 
grain has disappeared. 

The 3.6 billion bushels that made 
up our national corn supply last fall 
have gone into the production of huge 
numbers of cattle, hogs, and chickens. 
As we were feeding up that supply, 
Madam Nature detoured from the 
paved highway of plenty to a rutted 
cowpath beset by spring floods and 
retarded growing weather, leaving us 
with a smaller feed supply. Now we 
have to do one of two things—or both. 
We either must cut our livestock num- 
bers to fic the new feed pattern or we 
must make better use of the 1943 crop. 


Rex BERESFORD, extension live- 
stock specialist at lowa State, sums up 
the situation pretty well. He says that 
with our all-time high of 78 million 
head of beef on January 1, 1943, still 
increasing, the only sound and logical 
feeding program for the Cornbelt calls 
for maximum use of silage, fodder, and 
other roughage, and a minimum of ear 
or shelled corn. What Beresford didn’t 
say was that silage is not only a beef 
feed stretcher, but an essential to sus- 
tained high milk production in dairy 
cattle. It will also put the weight on 
feeder lambs, and it will take the place 
of high-quality hay. 

It is entirely possible that the same 
four million acres of corn that have 
been going into beef cattle as grain in 
past years could be replaced by about 
three million acres of silage with com- 
paratively little loss in beef produced. 
Bringing that down to the individual 
farm that means making three acres do 
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what four have been doing. And what 
a feed saving that is! 


Basep on a corn yield of 47 bushels 
per acre, recent figures indicate that 
shelled corn from an acre contains 
about 184. pounds of digestible protein 
and 2,080 pounds of total digestible 
nutrients. Silage from the same acre- 
age, however, will contain about 273 
pounds of digestible protein and 3,750 
pounds total digestible nutrients. The 
stalks alone in silage contain about 
half as much protein and 80 percent 
as much total digestible nutrients per 
acre as does shelled corn from an equal 
acreage. 

From the standpoint of available 
feed value only, corn silage produces 
considerably more feed when cut in 
the well-dented stage. For example, 
when cut in the milk stage, an acre of 
corn produced 10.8 tons of silage with 
a crude protein content of 435 pounds 
and a total dry weight of 4,940 pounds. 
Similar corn from the same field cut 
14 days later, when in the glazing 
stage, produced 10.3 tons of silage, but 
the crude protein content increased to 
453 pounds and the total dry weight 
went up to 6,480 pounds. Adding an- 
other week to the maturity date, cut- 
ting at a time when the corn was well 
dented (just right for silage) decreased 
the total weight to 10.0 tons, but the 
crude protein content ran up to 530 
pounds while the dry weight climbed 
to 7,140 pounds. 


SUBSTANTIATING these figures, 
during the feeding seasons of 1941 and 
1942, the Ohio Experiment Station fed 
three lots of cattle. One lot was fed 


mature silage, hay, and one pound of 


protein supplement daily. The second 
lot got the same ration with the ex- 
ception that immature corn silage was 
fed; a third lot received corn and cob 
meal instead of silage and the hay 
consumption was doubled. Tabulation 
of results shows that the steers which 
received the mature corn silage gained 
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By Carl Malone and C. R. Elder, 


lowa State College 


698 pounds per acre of corn and hay 
fed; those on immature silage gained 
567 pounds; and those on corn and cob 
meal, 453 pounds per acre. These fig- 
ures do not take into consideration the 
gain from protein supplements which 
was the same for all three lots. The 
steers showed an average daily gain of 
1.92 pounds on the mature silage; 
1.78 pounds on immature corn silage; 
and 2.06 pounds on the corn and cob 
meal. 


However. while the figures for im- 
mature corn silage do not show up 
quite as well as on the mature corn, it’s 
well to consider the possibility that we 
may have some immature corn this 
year, whether we want it or not. And if 
we do, certainly the silo offers the most 
efficient means of making the greatest 
utilization of this roughage. That also 
goes to some extent for the poorer 
quality corn that might not look too 
good in the crib. 

It has been demonstrated repeatedly 
by experiment stations and in farmers’ 
feed lots that when corn is fed to year- 
ling or mature cattle as silage or fod- 
der, supplemented with a little protein 
and grain, beef cattle compare favor- 
ably with other livestock in efficiency 
of feed use. Such feeding will turn cat- 
tle of feeder grade into beef of suffici- 
ent finish to meet Army and wartime 
civilian requirements, thus adding 
greatly to the meat supply. Most im- 
portant of all, it will make possible the 
orderly marketing of cattle already 
produced in a territory and under con- 
ditions where cattle production is the 
only possible contribution to the na- 
tion’s food supply. 


YeaRLINGS and heavier steers can 
readily be made into marketable beef 
with no corn except that contained in 
good silage, plus a little hay, a pound 
of protein a day, and some minerals. 
Feeder calves handled in much the 
same manner for five to six months and 
then given 60 | Continued on page 58 
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les no secret that dairy-herd-improvement work 
is running into trouble because qualified testers are 
hard to find in wartime. But, cheerfully ignoring 
that, 11 Wisconsin counties are testing three times 
as many cows as in prewar days. 

Back of the miracle lies a plan that promises to 
revolutionize herd improvement in peace as in war. 
Wisconsin ‘fast is abandoning local associations and 
organizing county-wide co-operatives to do the 
testing in central laboratories. 

Unlike “‘mail order” testing organizations, the 
new county co-ops offer any kind of testing the 
farmer wants: standard DHIA, bi-monthly, ad- 
vanced registry, or—at about half price—the own- 
er-sampler plan under which the dairyman takes 
his own milk samples and weights. 

This story begins in 1939, when R. C. Heffer- 
nan, Winnebago County Agricultural Agent, wrote 
a griping letter to E. E. Heizer, newly-appointed 
chairman of the dairy husbandry department of 
the University of Wisconsin. 

‘I’m disappointed with herd-improvement 
work,” was the burden of Heffernan’s letter. ‘Why 
can’t we organize it so more farmers get the bene- 
fits of testing?”’ 


Taat was right up Heizer’s alley. He knew of 
West Coast ventures into central testing, and told 
Heffernan about these setups. He pulled wires to 
have a group of extension men sent west to learn 
more—and then Wisconsin built on from there. 


As of June 1 this year, half of Wisconsin’s testing 
was done in central laboratories. The swing is so 
marked that Heizer predicts more than 90 percent 
of the state’s testing will be dane in labs by 1944. 
Now Heffernan, after three years of experience with 
county testing, doesn’t gripe about herd-improve- 
ment work. 


In THE first place, one fieldman serves 65 to 100 
or more farmers in county co-ops, instead of a 
maximum of 26 as in local associations. Two re- 
sults from that: Co-ops can pay fieldmen enough 
to keep them on the job without charging higher 
fees than local associations, and draft boards have 
proved far more willing to defer fieldmen serving 
100 farmers than those reaching only 26. 

Fieldmen can serve more members under the 
county setup partly because the co-operatives hire 
women to do most of the laboratory work, milk 
testing, and bookkeeping. Another reason county 
co-op fieldmen reach more farmers is that at least 
two-thirds of the members take their own milk 
samples and weights. The fieldman doesn’t have 
to be there. 

It works this way: The first thing a fieldman 
does when he goes out on hjs afternoon trip is leave 
sample bottles with two or more owner-sampler 
members. Then he goes on to a nearby farmer who 
does standard testing. The next morning he picks up 
the owner-sampler bottles on his way back to the 
lab. 

Like other members, owner-sampler farmers get 
quick reports om tests, with | Continued on page 88 
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THE PAY-OFF COMES ON 


Self-Fed Hogs 


By E. L. 


lowa State College 


ec 

I carrtep enough slop to hogs 
to sink a battleship before I dis- 
covered I could raise hogs just as 
well on dry feeds in self-feeders,” 
said Forest Henry, a veteran, suc- 
cessful Minnesota swine producer. 
Thousands of Iowa swine produc- 
ers had a similar experience until 
the self-feeding of hogs was popu- 
larized by John M. Evvard of 
Iowa State College 30 years ago. 

At no time since the self-feeder 
was first used has it played a more 
important role in hog production 
than at present. Swine producers 
such as Carl Anderson of Wellman, 
Iowa, who produced 1,300 hogs 
last year; Harry Fisher, Minburn, 
Iowa; Brady Riddle, Castana, 
Iowa; and many others who pro- 
duce 1,000 or more pigs annually 
just could not get the job done 
without self-feeders. 

The self-feeder has well estab- 
lished itself as a labor and feed 
saver. It also speeds the gains. The 
use of self-feeders has brought 
about cleanliness in hog feeding; 
they play a leading part in the 
sanitation scheme of raising hogs. 


Larger Self-Feeders. As the size 
of fattening herds have increased, 
self-feeders are being built larger 
to hold 200 to 300 bushels of 
grain, even up to 500. Paul Trexel, 
Pocahontas County, Iowa, has 
such a feeder, 8’ x 12’ x 5’, which 
holds approximately 500 bushels of 
shelled corn. He says, “I built this 
feeder large so I wouldn’t have to 
be filling it every other day. This 
feeder will feed a drove of 100 
hogs for a period of two to three 
months.” The feeder sets upon a 
concrete foundation which ex- 
tends about four feet on each side, 
upon which the pigs stand while 
eating. It is filled thru a door in 
the roof. 


Spreads Protein. The most com- 
mon use of self-feeders has been for 
fattening hogs, with the grain and 
protein supplement fed separately, 
the pig balancing his own diet. The 
shortage of protein feeds at the 
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present time tends to discourage 
this practice. Many swine pro- 
ducers, in order to conserve on 
protein supplies, are now grinding 
their grain and mixing it with the 
protein supplement. 

The amount of protein supple- 
ment is thus controlled without the 
laborious hand feeding of small 
amounts each day. This is par- 
ticularly advantageous where the 
hogs are being fed in pasture some 
distance from the main buildings. 


For Nursing Sows. Recent years 
have seen the use of self-feeders 
extended so that most of Iowa’s 
large hog producers self-feed nurs- 
ing sows after the pigs are about 
two weeks old. Tests conducted by 
the United States Department of 
Agriculture showed self-fed sows 
gained an average of 12.8 pounds 
during the suckling period while the 
hand-fed sows lost an average of 
11.6 pounds, or a difference of 
24.4 pounds on each sow. The 
pigs from the self-fed sows gained 
20.4 pounds during a 41-day nurs- 
ing period while those from the 
hand-fed sows gained an average 
of 17 pounds in 44 days. 

Mixtures such as 900 pounds 
ground corn, 900 ground oats, and 
200 of some protein supplement 
will give excellent results on pas- 
ture for both sows and pigs. 
Ground wheat could replace half 
the corn or half the oats. Two 
hundred pounds of whole soybeans 
might be ground with the corn and 
oats if other proteins were not 
available. In dry lot feeding at 
least 200 pounds of green, bright 
alfalfa hay should be included in 
the ton, repla ing that mu¢ h oats. 


For Pregnant Sows. [he most 
recent interest in the use of the 
self-feeder, however, has been in 
the feeding of the pregnant sow. 
Men with 20 to 100 brood sows are 
particularly interested in self-feed- 
ing their sows and are desirous of 
knowing how it may be done suc- 
cessfully. 

Self-feeding | Continued on page 03 
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John Q’s ‘Hot Dollar’’ 
Hits the Farm 


Hot dollars are probably the most 
important fact in the whole farm and 
food outlook! Realization of this fact 
dawned late in Washington. It is still 
doubtful whether the War Food Ad- 
ministration and the Office of Price 
Administration fully realize what run- 
away purchasing power, stampeded 
into food markets by the lack of other 
things to buy, can and will do to farm 
produce during the months between 
now and Victory Day. But Washing- 
ton is having a chance to learn as 
stories pour into the Capitol of chain 
stores going into the meat packing 
business, chickens and eggs hurdling 
the peacetime distribution system, and 
the class restaurant market reaching 
out into the feed lots for prime beef at 
any price. 

Two important facts are beginning 
to stand out at a time when merchants 
are finding it more and more difficult 
to replace what’s sold off their shelves. 
(1) If a housewife cannot find the 
extra pair of shoes she can afford be- 
cause of higher wartime pay, she will 
try to use her unspent money to buy 
more and better food for her family. 
(2) It is harder to get ‘“‘consumer 
goods” factories converted back to 
producing consumer goods than it was 
to get them to start making war goods. 
The first fact means that dollars that 
can’t be spent in the shoe store come 
next door into the grocery store. The 
second fact means that still more, 
rather than less, dollars are going to 
move over to the grocery store. Added 
together the two facts mean an ava- 
lanche of hot dollars is spreading over 
the food distribution system, and reach- 
ing out toward the farms themselves. 

One disruptive effect of hot dollars 
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(Most significant trends, starred in order of their importance, are treated in the following brief articles.) 
«+x Products of the farm are just beginning to feel the impact of “hot dollars’’ in the pockets of people 
who can't buy washing machines, or even all the clothes and shoes they'd like. *«* Food becomes unde- 
niably political after switch in War Food Administrators and the Congressional fight over subsidies. ** Can 
the nation's farms escape still another reduction of skilled manpower? This question is troubling both the 


War Manpower Commission and the Armed Services. 
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is already being felt, particularly along 
the eastern seaboard and close to larg- 
er cities. There is an almost unlimited 
market for poultry, and retail and con- 
sumer buyers are indifferent to where 
broiling or roasting chickens or eggs 
come from. Result is that “‘strangers”’ 
are moving into the poultry business 
by the hundreds, intent on making a 
wartime profit, then getting out. In 
many cases these newcomers to poultry 
raising peddle chickens or sell them 
thru arrangements with retail stores. 
Establishments are often makeshift. 
Costs are lower than for established 
raisers and prices received are higher 
than to the man who feels he should 
maintain the channels thru which he 
does volume business. ‘The place where 
the hot dollar burns is feed prices. The 
“stranger” is willing to pay more. He 
bids up feed prices for the established 
poultry and dairy farm. The squeeze 
hits the established farmer first, then 
hits the established distribution chan- 
nel. Instead of helping the established 
farmer with better prices, hot dollars 
hurt him with higher costs and do him 
long-run damage by disrupting both 
distributing channels and markets. 
New hazards are added to the business 
of farming. 

A rule of silence that has been im- 
posed on men in the War Food Ad- 
ministration who are grappling with 
the problems created by hot dollars 
makes it impossible to do more than 
describe their thinking. Food Adminis- 
trator Marvin Jones does not openly 


discuss these angles of the job ahead of 


him, because he is pledged to follow 
the decisions of Director 6f Economic 
Stabilization Fred M. Vinson and War 
Mobilizer James F. Byrnes and let 
them do the talking. Underneath this 
rule of silence there is increasing talk 
of “‘heroic measures”’ to prevent hot 
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dollars from wrecking food distribu- 
tion. The heroic measures being dis- 
cussed are more than price ceilings on 
live animals, community price ceilings 
on food, or allocation of feed. They 
involve such things as outright Gov- 
ernment purchase of whole crops, with 
Government ownership of the pro- 
cessed productright thru the processing 
and distribution system to the retail 
store and customer, and with fixed 
margins and ceilings all along the line. 
This talk is, at the least, an important 
symptom. 

The farmer has two deep interests in 
the hot-dollar problem and any heroic 
measures used to handle it. He is al- 
ways faced with the risk of seeing his 
prices tied to a post while other prices 
run away. He also faces the possibility 
that the distribution system on which 
he must rely to market his products 
will come out of the war so changed it 
won’t be able to serve its peacetime 
purposes. The farmer has seen what 
limited demand and virtually unlimit- 
ed supply can do to him. Now the 
tables are turned and unlimited de- 
mand outruns supply. A moderate sell- 
ers’ market is one thing, a crazy, hot- 
dollar sellers’ market is another. 

Just as limited demand and unlimit- 
ed supply put steam behind political 
measures to aid farming, unlimited 
demand and limited supply is putting 
steam behind political measures to 
control demand and to channel sup- 
ply. Donald Nelson, chairman of the 
War Production Board, who was re- 
sponsible for conversion of industry 
to war production, is trying, without 
too much success, to get some in- 
dustry back to making things hot dol- 
lars can buy without descending on 
the grocery store. He foresees that the 
next 12 months is the time when hot 
dollars may run [ Continued on page V 
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Your Money 
Grows On Trees 


By Hugh Curtis 


Photographs by the Author 


Gin 


Farm Forester Ray Phiilips of Dubuque and Extension Forester Guy 
Ramsey of lowa State estimate board footage in a fine timber stand 





Left: Dad McClain and Fred show how to pile farm lumber for drying 
Right: Committeeman Wirkler inspects home-grown Kaiser barn 





All of it—framing, siding, decking—was cut on owner William 
Kaiser's lowa farm. Says he: “Couldn't have done without timber.” 
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Let's Visit That Rough 40 Where, We'll Bet, 
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Sawmill-owner Alfred Schuldt's blade sings into a big cottonwood 


Demanp for every sort of farm timber under the sun has 
boomed so fast that the average farmer can’t realize the 
wealth he’s accumulated on the back 40, or wherever it is his 
timber lies. There, truly, his money grows on trees—money 
to be had from wood-starved commercial outfits and, equally 
important to him, from a kind of homegrown investment that 
may never see dollar bills. I’m referring here to a stand of 
managed timber that, on this year’s cutting, may furnish five, 
10, 20 thousand good board feet for the farmer’s own building 
needs and still have a reserve of young growing stuff for the 
years after this. 

The “‘unearned interest” on such homegrown investment 
comes with by-products: tops for fuel wood (it’s currently 
worth $6 to $12 a cord) and the slimmer parts of the upper 
trunks for posts (which figure 30 to 45 cents apiece). 

The trick is in knowing what to cut and what to leave, and 
in distinguishing between a legitimate buyer with honest cash 
in his jeans and the timber wolf who underquotes and over- 
cuts, gypping the careless guy [ Continued on page 48 


IMPROVEMENT CUTTING. As in a garden, a farmer cannot 
grow good trees unless he weeds, thins, and harvests carefully. As 
an example, Trees 1, 4, 7, and 10 are full-crowned, healthy, mak- 
ing growth. They should not be cut. Tree 2 is top-dead, subject to 
disease and insect damage; cut it. Number 3, a ‘‘woif’’ stunting the 
surrounding trees, should be removed. The forked tree (5) and sup- 
pressed, top-dead black walnut (6) will amount to nothing in 
future growth. Trees 8 and 9 (the latter from a stump sprout) should 
be cut because deformed. Fire-scarred Number 11 will develop 
trunk rot and should be cut. A dead tree, such as Number 12, usu- 
ally suppresses nothing, can be cut when convenient. The oaks 
(13), four to eight inches in diameter, should be thinned out, leav- 
rg the best formed for later growth—and eventual farm usage 
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How Safe Is Farming? 


By Lester Hartwig 


Before reading our answers fo these ques- 
tions of your farm neighbors about safety, 
jot down your own. Your score may indi- 
cate your “longevity”! 


Question. “When I bring my team 
home from the field, I like to ride one 
of the horses. The other night Mother 
almost yelled me right off the horse’s 
back. She says it is dangerous to ride 
one of a team and that someday I'll 
get hurt. I’m tired after a day’s work 


You've read of aviators’ gremlins; here 
we introduce ‘‘farmlins,"” troublemakers 


and prefer riding to walking. What 
shall I do about Mother’s yelling?” 


Answer. Heed it, my friend, heed. 
What’s more, promise her you won’t 
do it again. This time Mother isn’t 
just yelling for her health, she has a 
right to. There is danger of getting 
tangled-up in the harnesses and being 
dragged to death by the team. The 
thing for you to do is to unfasten the 
check reins, thus separating the horses. 
Then ride one horse home and lead 
the other. This enables you to let 
loose of the one should the horses 
decide to act up. 


Question. “Somebody was harping 
to me about safety and machinery the 
other day. It seems that scientists and 
manufacturers have made machines 
safer. At least all the investigating I 
did bears that out. What I can’t figure 
out is: Why is it then that machines 
continue to be involved in so many 
farm accidents?” 


Above, a farmlin starts a runaway. These 
chaps are inspiring a “family pet" bull 


Answer. It isn’t so much the ma- 
chines getting involved in farm acci- 
dents as it is the farmers getting in- 
volved in so many machines. Human 
carelessness is far more responsible for 
accidents than mechanical imperfec- 
tions. You can’t blame a corn picker 
if Farmer Jones puts his hand where 
he will pull away only an arm. We 
farmers these days must think, think 
every minute we are around ma- 


chinery, for you know machinery can’t 
think for itself. 


Question. “Our Danny is six years 
old and loves the farm. He is very 
anxious to learn about machinery and 
how things work, so much of the time 
he is out with his Dad riding the trac- 
tor, driving the horses, and even sit- 
ting on the cultivator while his Dad 
cultivates corn. As you can see, he 
makes very little trouble for me 
around the house. That makes it 
pleasant, but sometimes I worry con- 
siderably, for I feel he is in danger 
around the machinery. What is your 
opinion?” 


Answer. Far better be it to have 
Danny a nuisance around the house. 
His life is endangered every time he 
boards a piece of moving machinery; 
even a tractor which is not moving 
but has the motor running is danger- 
ous. Be a truly good parent and give 
Danny 99 chances out of a 100 to 


Tripper farmlins are worst of all. Here the 
farmer is thrown before a moving tractor 


reach 65 by keeping him off ma- 
chinery. He can learn much of how 
the outfit works by standing off at a 
distance and watching. 


Question. “You might call my hus- 
band a modern. That is in respect to 
clothing. He likes to wear the loose- 
type full jackets, and baggy trousers 
and coveralls with what the younger 
generation would call plenty of room 
to “jit.” But I’m worried about Bill 
and his clothing, because it seems to 
me the chances for getting himself 
caught in machinery are too high for 
comfort. What do you think?” 

[ Continued on page 30 


This boy is bearing down on a loose cuff. 
The owner's arm, too, may go—zippo! 
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[Equipment Does the Job 


You'll feel just like the chap on the right if your livestock 
equipment gets the job done quickly and well. Below 
are cited the experiences of three Illinois farmers who 


have taken a production tip from our war industries 


ee organization and 
good management are as essential 
to a safe, efficient, and economical 
program of food production as for 
the production of war materials. 
Farmers in Illinois, as well as in 
other states, know this to be true 
and have done something about it. 

By working with good equip- 
ment, Virgil Ross, Douglas Coun- 
ty, Illinois, makes the best use of 
feed and time in his production 
program. With most of the feed 
that is used grown on the farm, 
and with limited labor, the value 
of adequate labor-saving equip- 
ment is of particular significance 
at this time. 

Mr. Ross finds that the combi- 
nation of beef and pork produc- 
tion, where there is adequate area 
to grow feed along with consider- 
able permanent pasture, permits 
efficient use of labor. Feeding 200 
steers and raising 400 hogs means 
a lot of work, and to get it done, 
the best use must be made of 
equipment. 

Ross’s range steers are bought 
at 700 to 800 pounds and are fed 
entirely with self-feeders. They 
are started on hay, fed in outdoor 
feeders, and in racks inside the 
barn. A pick-up baler is used in 










































hay harvest, and the sliced bales 
of hay make it easy to get the hay 
down from the mow. 

In addition to feeding down the 
hay in the barn on both sides, 
ground feed or shelled corn is fed 
in the center of the barn in a 2,000- 
bushel-capacity feeder. Three ad- 
ditional feeders, two with 500- 
bushel capacity and one holding 
800 bushels, are located at con- 
venient points in the pasture so 
the cattle will not have to walk too 
far for feed. 


THe field in which the pigs are 
farrowed is pig-tight and one in 
which no hogs have been kept for 
at least a year. Mr. Ross considers 
it a good practice to separate the 
sows, and this is accomplished by 
use of an electric fence to make an 
individual lot for each sow. ‘These 
lots extend from the side of the 
field to a lane. Sows are put in the 
lots a couple of weeks before far- 
rowing time, after they become 
used to the electric fence. Altho 
the sows are kept apart by the 
electric fence, there is no attempt 
to keep the pigs separated. 

Thru use of individual hog 
houses placed along each side of 
the lane, 37 sows farrowed 396 
pigs last year, 17 farrowing in 
April and 20 in September. The 
number for spring farrowing was 
increased this year to 28 sows. The 
equipment is being used again 
this fall. 


In ADDITION to the portable 
farrowing house, each lot is equip- 
ped with two small troughs, one 
for supplement and the other for 
water and ground feed, mostly 
corn and oats. 

With a movable feed storage 
house located in the lane, and a 
couple of tank wagons holding 





By E. W. Lehmann, 


University of Illinois 


enough water for one week, the 28 
sows could be quickly fed and 
watered. While water piped un- 
der pressure is a convenience, it 
cannot be readily obtained where 
the field for farrowing is different 
each year. 


On THE Ross farm a heated 
fountain is provided near the 
source of water, and, after the pigs 
are six or eight weeks old, they 
go to the fountain for water. It is 
heated with either one or two 
small kerosene lamps. To see that 
the lamps in the waterer are burn- 
ing is a matter of routine, and re- 
quires little time. 


GELF-FEEDERS are provided 
for feeding shelled corn and oats, 
protein supplements, and: mineral 
mixture. Ear corn is fed on a con- 
crete floor—and last winter about 
eight acres of corn were hogged 
down. In addition, the hogs were 
turned into the cornfield to get 
the corn left by the picker. While 
the pigs are small, they are kept 
away from the cattle lots because 
of contamination. They are per- 
mitted to follow the cattle when 
they weigh about 90 to 100 
pounds, for at this size they are 
immune. 

The greatest saving of time in 
producing pork results from the 
use of relatively large feeders 
which can be filled by using a 
truck or wagon. Mr. Ross has 
three large feeders, each with a 
partition, making a small com- 
partment at one end. In two of 
these he feeds the protein supple- 
ment, and a mineral! mixture in 
the third small compartment. One 
person can easily handle several 
hundred head of hogs where large 
self-feeders and a convenient wa- 
ter supply are [ Continued on page 39 








* You've wanted some new fence for a 
long time. You need it more than ever 
now that you’re doing that important food 
production job. And, chances are that 
you can get:enough dependable Mid- 
States Fence now to put your fences in 
good shape this fall. 

For, in addition to producing large 
quantities of steel products for vital de- 
fense needs, Mid-States has been’ per- 
mitted to produce limited amounts of 
fence for farm use. 

In most communities you'll probably 
find a Mid-States dealer with fence 
enough to care for essential require- 
ments. Talk your fence problems over 
with him. 


FREE—24-page Farm Account Book for your 
important records. Also contains 18 practical tips 
on fence maintenance — and other helpful in- 
formation. Send your name and address on a 
penny post card to 


MID-STATES STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 
Crawfordsville, Indiana 


Barbed Wire + Steel Posts + Steel Frame 
Wood Gates + Blue Ribbon Bale Ties 
and other steel products for the farm. 
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By Gus Larson 


RASS EAA S se EA SaRE, 


Here's another quizbox to test your 
knowledge of what’s new and what’s old 
—both on and off the farm. For each 
question answered correctly ‘score 6 
points. If you score (a) 78 points or more, 
that’s better than 80 percent of your col- 
leagues will do; (b) 60 to 78 points—you 
know more than most folks; (c) 48 to 60 
points—you know about as much as the 
next fellow; (d) under 48 points—you 
didn’t pass this quiz. 


1. Eggs “pasteurized” by passing them 
thru hot oil or water for a few minutes 
will (a) have harder shells. (b) maintain 
their fresh quality several days longer. (c) 
maintain their fresh quality weeks longer. 


@. Most of us “dunk” in our coffee—at 
least when no one is looking. By the rules 
of strict etiquette “dunking” (a) is never 
permitted. (b) is permitted in family ga- 
therings. (c) is permitted when eating 
doughnuts. 


3. Laying pullets are thirsty “gals.”” May- 
be, from your last trip to the henhouse, 
you can tell how many consecutive drinks 
a thirsty pullet will take after breakfast. 
(a) About 10. (b) About 50. (c) About 200. 


4. You good hog raisers won’t miss this 
one. On the average, for the United 
States, how many of each 100 pigs far- 
rowed die before they are marketed? (a) 
Twenty. (b) Forty-five. (c) Seventy-five. 


5. Our soldiers may soon wear khaki 
underwear. This will be done (a) be- 
cause the Yanks want everything to 
match when they lose at cards. (b) to 
make clothes lines look tidier. (c) because 
the underwear will look clean longer. 


6. Which of the following is a recently re- 
ported successful treatment for mastitis? 
(a) Injection of iodized oil into the udder 
and milk cistern of the cow while dry. (b) 
Washing udder with soap. (c) Feeding 
cow “anti-mastitis” feed. 


7. In Kentucky many farmers are ap- 
plying limestone and phosphate to their 
land. This treated land will (a) double the 
wheat yield. (b) increase wheat vield five 
times. (c) increase wheat yield about 10 
percent. 


8. The right answer to this one will be 
worth knowing this winter. Which of the 
following will keep you warmest in win- 


How many piglets does the average sow lose? 


ter? (a) One sheet plus one medium- 
weight blanket. (b) One heavy blanket. 
(c) Two sheets. 


9. Crooked breastbones in chickens may 
be best prevented by (a) having them 
roost in coat hangers. (b) providing feed 
adequate in Vitamin D. (c) by giving 
them plenty of “peck” exercise. 


10. Have you a mosquito breeding pool 
on your place? If so, a good way to keep 
mosquitoes from breeding is to (a) add 
soap to pool. (b) heat the water. (c) grow 
water lilies. 


11. Which of the following people are 
consuming the least amount of energy? 
(a) A person standing straight with shoul- 
ders back. (b) A person standing in a 
slouched position. 


12. On hot days bees cluster at hive en- 
trances and buzz their wings to raise air 
currents that cool their hives. A good 
way of aiding the bees’ cooling process is 
to (a) paint hive covers with two coats 
of reflective (white, metallic, and so on) 
paint. (b) paint covers red. (c) provide 
bathing pool. 


13. The original jungle hens were poor 
layers. Can you guess how bad? (a) 
Twenty-five eggs a year. (b) Two or three 
eggs a year. (c) About 100 eggs a year. 


14. The 52 cards in a deck represent (a) 
the number of weeks in a year. (b) the 
number of Cleopatra’s lovers. (c) the 
number of Roman emperors. 


15. By the rules of good etiquette bacon 
should be eaten with (a) a fork. (b) a 
knife. (c) fingers. 


16. A good way to preserve the fertilizing 
value of animal manure is to (a) spread it 
out thin and let it dry. (b) scatter some 
superphosphate over the bedding each 
day. (c) spray with water. 


17. A square jaw indicates a strong will, 
and geniuses are likely to be insane. This 
statement is (a) true. (b) all false. (c) part 
true—part false. 


18. How many quarts of rich milk are 
needed to make one pound of butter? 
(a) Four quarts. (b) Eight quarts. (C) 
Eleven quarts. 

(For correct answers see page 56) 
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ust as Goodyear has always 
J produced the top-quality 
tractor tire in peacetime — 
Goodyear is now making the 
best synthetic rubber tractor 


tires in wartime. 


There are three big reasons 
why this is so: 


First, there is Goodyear’s lead- 
ership and “know-how” in the 
processing of synthetic rubber. 


Second, the exclusive Super- 
twist cord carcass of Goodyear 
tractor tires supplies extra 
toughness and resiliency that 
spell greater resistance to 
bruises and wear. 


Third, and of greatest import- 
ance, there's Goodyear’s famous 
O-P-E-N C-E-N-T-E-R, SELF- 
CLEANING, Sure-Grip tread 


AUTO TIRES...TRUCK TIRES... 


Your Goodyear dealer can supply 
you with good used tires, or with 


new Goodyears for your passenger - 


car or truck — depending on your 
certificate and his stocks. He also 
offers expert tire inspection, re- 
capping and retreading services — 


pattern — which has proved it- 
self to be the hardest-working, 
most efficient tread design any 
tractor tire can have. 


Naturally, the supply of these 
new Sure-Grip tractor tires is 
still limited. But they are now 
available — upon certification 
by local tire-rationing boards 
—as replacements to farmers 
whose present tractor tires are 
worn beyond further service. 
Under certain conditions, they 
can also be bought by farmers 
who want to change over their 
tractors from steel wheels to 
rubber tires. 


Maybe you can qualify for 
these new Goodyear Sure- 
Grips. The way to find out is 
to see your Goodyear dealer. 
He has all the latest regula- 
tions and information. 


BELTS AND SPRAY HOSE 


using proved Goodyear materials 
and methods. 


Goodyear Klingtite Cord Hammer- 
mill Belts that wear many times 
longer are also available through 
your regular supplier — as well as 
Goodyear Agricultural Spray Hose. 
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« THE GREATEST NAME 


IN RUBBER 


¢-Grip, Supertwist, 
Kiirgtite—T.M.’s The 
»vodyear Tire & Rubber Company 









WHAT 1 THE 
BEST TRACTOR TIRE MADE TODAY ? 


You'll find the answer in Goodyear’s new synthetic rubber Sure-Grip 
— with its famous SELF-CLEANING, O-P-E-N C-E-N 
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O-P-E-N C-E-N-T-E-R, SELF-CLEAN- 


ING TREAD DESIGN. 


o 
NO “POCKETS” to pack up with earth 


and cause slippage. 
e 


GREATER TRACTION, backward as well 


as forward in all kinds of soil. 


s 
BETTER WORK, in less time and with less 


fuel. 


EVEN SPACING 


NO JERKS 









-T-E-R TREAD DESIGN 
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HAMPION SPARK PLUGS 


Ow Acne Dury On Every FRONT 


In the heat of battle everywhere, on land, water and in the air, Champion- 
equipped engines add their roar to the thunder of our march to Victory. On 
the home front too, in a less spectacular way, Champion-equipped engines 
keep farm production supply lines and transportation rolling with that 
characteristic dependability which is synonymous with the name Champion. 


Cars, trucks, and tractors, buses, troop transports and com- 
mercial transports are all equally vital to the war effort. Cham- 
pion Spark Plugs are actively in the service here, giving their 
dependable best. 


es ee 


+ 


» “Handy Andy” of our armed forces everywhere, Champion 
‘ Spark Plugs keep plugging away through hell and high water 
in the majority of all Jeeps. 


Land battleships, with gas engines of greater size and power 
than those used by any other land vehicle are one of our most 
effective offensive and defensive weapons. Engines must not 
fail. Champion-equipped tanks are on every front. 


NATIONAL SECURITY—FOR PERSONAL SECURITY—BUY WAR BONDS 





How Safe Is Farming? 


{ Continued from page 2¢ 


Answer. Lady, you are right. One 
these days your husband will leave 1 
house in that “‘jit’’ outfit and come ba 
without it. That is, if he comes back. N 
a pretty answer I know, but loose clothi 
is at the bottom of many a farm accide: 
Loose clothes are most likely to becon 
caught in tumbling rods, combines, cor 
elevators, and power take-offs. Sleeves 
jackets and coats, cuffs on pants, a: 
double-thumbed and _protruding-cuffed 
gloves are the things to watch. A motto for 
people like your husband: When working 
around machinery, wear clothing that wil! 
keep you out of the hospital—or t 
cemetery until your time. 


Question. “Our family had a whale of an 
argument the other night about this busi- 
ness of safety on the farm. It seems that 
Johnny (our oldest boy) had something 
about accidental deaths in his Junior First 
Aid course. When he came home he tried 
to compile a list of rules which would apply 
to a safety movement on the farm. His 
sister June had the peculiar tendency to 
belittle every rule Johnny made. Do you 
have any sound safety precautions which 
we can apply while working with farm 
machines?” 


Answer. More young folks, and old folks 
too, should get as concerned about safety 
as your Johnny. Yes, there are some such 
rules. The Farm Safety Committee of the 
Farm Equipment Institute of Chicago 
lists nine safety rules for operating farm 
equipment. These warnings appear on 
thousands of farm machines. Here they are: 
(1) When operating a tractor, do not make 
sharp turns at high speeds. Always lock 
brake pedals together for traveling in high 
gear. Read and observe cautions in instruc- 
tion book. (2) Stop power take-off before dis- 
mounting from tractor. (3) Shields are for 
your protection. Keep them in place. (4) 
Keep hands out of husking rolls. (5) Keep 
hands and feet out of snapping rolls. (6) 
Throw machines out of gear before clean- 
ing, oiling, or adjusting. (7) Keep clothing 
and hands from chains and moving parts. 
Stop machine to oil and adjust. (8) Do not 
open cover while machine is running. (9) 
Keep hands away from feeder fingers. 


Question. “My son Jim wants his 16- 
year-old, high-school friend to work on 
our farm. The boy is reliable and very in- 
telligent, but has never worked on a farm 
before. I don’t want him to get hurt, but 
am afraid he might. How do you suggest I 
go about training him?” 


Answer. First of all, give the boy a 
chance, be patient, and don’t laugh at 
his mistakes. Laughing at him may make 
him nervous, and a nervous novice is a 
dangerous liability. Show him exactly how 
to do the work for which you will be hold- 
ing him responsible. For example, if he’s 
to drive a team, harness the team while he 
watches. Impress him with the importance 
of letting a horse know he’s approaching. 
Go thru every step of harnessing that 
team, hitching and unhitching it to a 
wagon, putting the team back in the stall, 
and taking off the harness. Immediately, 
while you watch, have the boy repeat 
everything you’ve done. Once he learns 
how, all you’ll need to do is make an oc- 
casional inspection to assure yourself that 
he is making no mistakes. And by the way, 
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practice all the safety rules you know and 
he'll soon be doing the same. 


Question. “The two youngest boys in our 
family are six and eight years old and al- 
wavs go after the cows evenings. I am 
always a bit frightened until I see them 
back safely again, because the bull in the 
herd gives me the jitters. Really, I have 
no cause for worry for he has never been 
a fierce creature. However, I want to know 
from you which is the best way to handle 
a bull.” 


Answer. A bull is always a creature you 
can’t trust, even if you have raised him as 
a pet. Children aren’t safe around him. 
\lways keep him in a strong pen. He 
doesn’t know his own strength. (Personally, 
if | were you, I'd practice jumping out of 
that pen myself until I could do it in a 
second flat. Remember an angry bull 
wastes no time.) Have a strong ring in the 
bull’s nose, and always lead him with a 
staff. For your longevity it is wise to know 
that the 100-percent safe bull hasn’t been 
born. 


Question. “My husband laughs when I 
suggest that he take care of minor cuts but 
he’s more frightened of a doctor than any 
child I know. Consequently he just neg- 
lects every cut or scratch he ever gets, and 
some of them are long in healing.” 


Answer, I’d say your husband has been 
a very fortunate man so far. The old edict 
“an ounce of prevention is worth a pound of 
cure” applies to blood poisoning and other 
infections as well as to colds. A good farm- 
er is a better farmer if he carries and uses 
a First Aid kit. Your family doctor is the 
best friend you have. 


Question. “I’ve been hearing about a 
National 4-H Safety Contest. Can you tell 
me more about it and what I should do to 
enter?” 


Answer. If you’re a bona-fide 4-H Club 
member working under the supervision 
of the extension service in your state, 
you’re eligible for the contest. The most 
outstanding 4-H member in safety work 
in each state will be awarded a $100 War 
Bond, while four National winners will 
get trips to the National 4-H Club Con- 
gress, plus a $200 scholarship. For further 
information about the competition, you 
may write the National 4-H Office, 59 
East Van Buren Street, Chicago, Illinois, 
or inquire of your county agent. END 





“| think you're sweet, but Papa 
doesn't want you hanging around,” 





























It takes tops 
to make tops 


At Hideaway Farm, Chester, N. J., we know that to get 
the best results in the breeding of our Aberdeen-Angus 





cattle, Berkshire hogs and Belgian horses, we have to 
get off to the best possible start—use only the best, 
both in stock and feed—then give them the best care. 
It's the same way with shave cream. You can't start 
with poor ingredients and expect to have a good fin- 
ished product. And even with the best materials, you 
have to know how to put them together. 
Some people think we're too fussy, but I've found 
that it pays in the long run. Try one of our shave 
creams, lather or brushless, and see if you don’t get 
the smoothest shave you've ever had in your life. 


MENNEN 


tA 
Psrurhledrs 


NARRAARARARA 


MENNEN 
SHAVE CREAMS 


WANTED—2,000,000 BOYS AND GIRLS —to help win the war! Acci- 
dents on the farm must be reduced so America can produce more food. 
Get details about the National 4-H Club Farm Safety Activity from your 
local leader, county extension agent or State 4-H leader. $9,000.00 in 
county, state and national awards provided by The Mennen Co., Newark, 
N. J., San Francisco, Toronto, Ont. Prepare your reports now. 
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New Gold Bond Gypsum Boards For Roofs and Outside 
Walls. To help farmers with the vital war job 
of increased poultry production, we are offer- 
ing FREE plans of low-cost, easily con- 
structed poultry houses—and other emer- 
gency farm buildings for increased wartime 
production. The only lumber required is for 
the framework—and you probably have 
enough of the right sizes on your place! Roof 
decks and outside walls are built of amazing 
new Gold Bond Gypsum Building Boards 
which nail and saw like lumber. Check the 
type of poultry house you’re most interested 
in and mail the big coupon today! 


NATIONAL GYPSUM COMPANY, Buffalo, N.Y. 


semper cee ) 


FOR FLAT OR PITCHED ROOFS. Gold Bond 
Building Board, '” or 1” thick, forms sturdy, fire- 
proof base for roofing material. 


FOR OUTSIDE WALLS. Gold Bond G-X Board 
completes sheathing and siding in one operation. No 
painting or finishing. Fireproof, rock-like panels. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


National Gypsum Company 

Department PH-1, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Please send me free plans for poultry houses 
checked below and complete information on 
Gold Bond Building Boards for all farm 
building and repair. 


CHECK BELOW 
THE PLAN YOU 
WANT 


2 Poultry House 
© Brooder House [() Range House 
Also plans for () Hog Houses () Grain Houses 


City 
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“Stretching” Your Wartime Fence 


By Sam Love and Wyman Smith 


New wire fencing of all types is scarce 
but very few farmers have collected the 
bonus of extra service that existing fencing 
offers. Where there’s so much life, there 
is an equal amount of hope. How can you 
make the most of it? 

In explaining ways of stretching the 
years of your wire fence (barbed and 
woven) Engineer L. E. Hazen of Okla- 
homa A. and M, emphasizes the need to 
restretch all fencing every two or three 
years—so tightly that the tension curves 
in line wires of woven stuff are about half 
straightened, and barbed wire is taut. 

Hazen also offers the drawing shown 
to illustrate a good corner-post assembly, 
an item much needed because a majority 
of fence failures are due to a lack of reali- 
zation that the corner grouping (which 
must buck a pull of 6,000 to 10,000 
pounds) is really an important farm 
building rather than a couple of sticks set 
in the ground. Every corner post must be 
anchored and a tie made from the top of 
the heel post direct to a deadman (a log, 
large rock, or cast-iron piece tied at the 
center of gravity and buried at least 
three feet). 

Now some time this fall, a Sunday 
afternoon say, you'll find that scouting 
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Corner posts must be anchored securely, as 
above, if they are to give good service. 
Tie is made from top of heel posts direct 
to a ‘““deadman” buried at least three feet 


your fence lines will ferret out man 
these troublesome fence flaws. You may 
also discover fencing which is unneces- 
sary, and the wire from it might be used 
where there is greater need, or to combine 
with the new fencing you may buy. 

If woven wire has been broken, thru 
sagging or the action of stock, common 
baling wire may be used to effect a mend 
as shown in the illustrations. The dam- 
aged section should be taken off the posts, 
placed on a flat wooden surface, and ham- 
mered out with a mallet. By use of Ha- 
zen’s splicing method (illustrated) net- 
ting breaks can be repaired at this time 
For barbed wire taking a tension, the 
most satisfactory connection between 
lengths is a stout chain link; this allows a 
slow bend, which does not snap the wire 

We mentioned a minute ago putting 
surplus wire to work. Say that your 
woven wire has been patched and an- 
chored as above, definite assurance 
against further damage by larger animals 
may be obtained by running one strand 
of electrically-charged barbed wire along 
the inside of that re- [ Continued on page 46 
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Steps in splicing baling wire with broken 
woven wire for mending are shown in Figs 
1, 2, and 3. For barbed wire, best method is 
link of stout chain between lengths (Fig. 4) 


A simple, homemade plant for treating fence posts with coal-tar creosote. The fire’ is built 
underneath the drums, which are deep enough to bring the creosote treatment above the soil 
line when posts are set, and to prevent boiling over. Windlass rig makes handling easier 
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’D LIKE TO TELL YOU 


The Inside Story of 
Synthetic Rubber 


* 


The public has been led to believe that plenty of new tires and tubes made of 
synthetic rubber will be available very soon—BUT THAT IS NOT THE CASE 


ERE are the facts—and every patri- 
otic American should know them. 


After Pearl Harbor, we had in this coun- 
try a huge government-owned stockpile 
of natural rubber. It had to take care of 
all tire needs — both military and civilian 
—of this country and of a large share of 
our allies’ needs as well. 


This stockpile could not be maintained 
or replaced. 


It was absolutely essential that if we were 
to win the war we should produce our 
own synthetic rubber—in huge volume 
—and at once. 


But the whole synthetic rubber situation 
was utterly upset and confused. There 
was bickering—and arguing. Everybody 
had a different idea. 


Then the Baruch committee was ap- 
pointed. It did a fine job—quickly. It 
clarified the problem, pointed out the 
fact that this country was in a desperate 
position—and then prescribed the remedy. 


Following the Baruch Report, Mr. Jeffers 
was appointed Rubber Director. He and 
his staff, ably aided by the petroleum, 
chemical and rubber industries, have 
done what, at the time, looked like an 
impossible job. 


Almost overnight they have built a new 
multi-million dollar industry in this coun- 
try which, by next year, will have a produc- 
ing capacity of 800,000 tons of synthetic 
rubber annually—more total rubber ton- 
nage than this country bas yet used in any 
normal year! 


Most authorities agree that with these 
new government-owned synthetic plants 
in full operation, ALL tire manufacturers 
will have plenty of raw synthetic rubber 
by the Spring of 1944... BUT NOT 
NECESSARILY PLENTY OF TIRES. 


The stockpile of natural rubber is now so 
low that the government has ordered ALL 
passenger tires and tubes—both civilian 


* 


and military—made entirely of synthetic! 
This tremendous job of conversion must 
be completed by the Fall of 1943. 


That puts the rubber industry in a tough 
spot—and here’s why— 


Even though rubber chemists have been 
experimenting with synthetics for sev- 
eral years, most of the so-called synthetic 
rubber tires developed to date were only 
partly synthetic. They ai// contained some 
natural rubber. 


But the making of tires from 100%, synthetic 
rubber is quite another problem. 


And it’s a tough job. It took the industry 
40 years to build natural rubber tires up 
to the fine point of quality, safety and 
service that we had before the war. 


Yet we and other tire manufacturers are 
trying to equal those standards in a few 
months’ time, with tires made entirely of 
a synthetic material that takes longer to 
process than natural rubber—takes more 
machinery—and more labor. 


It is a situation that all of us must look 
squarely in the face. And here are the 
straight facts. 


1. No one tire manufacturer has any 
more knowledge in building a//-syn- 
thetic tires than any other. The re- 
search chemists and engineers of the 
industry are working day and night 
in unison to lick the unsolved prob- 
lems that now confront the industry. 
ALL INFORMATION IS AVAIL- 
ABLE TO ALL MANUFACTURERS. 


2. The first all-synthetic passenger car 
tires to be built on a production basis 
are only just now coming off the lines 
in limited quantities. 

3. No satisfactory all-synthetic truck 
tires have been built as yet by anyone. 


4. No satisfactory all-synthetic tubes 
have been built as yet by anyone. 


5S. There will be very, very few new tires 
of all-synthetic rubber this year. 


6. It will probably be the middle of next 
year before civilians can get the new 
tires they need—even though there 
will be plenty of rzw synthetic rubber. 


7. As the Baruch Report stated in no un- 
certain terms—the last half of ’43 and 
the first part of '44 is the critical 
period—and I mean critical! 


So I say to every patriotic American— 
“Take extra care of your present tires”. 


Drive slowly—not over thirty-five miles 
an hour (very important in hot summer 
weather). 


Drive carefully. Avoid ruts, car-tracks, 
stones and rough roads. 


See that air pressure is checked once a 
week. 


Don’t scrape your tires against the curb. 


Don’t make jack-rabbit starts or quick 
stops. Take curves and corners slowly. 


Have your tire dealer check your tires 
regularly for cuts and abrasions, and 
repair them before they go too far. 


Get your tires recapped before they get 


too smooth. 
+ + +. 


By the end of next year, synthetic tires 
should be available for civilians in sufh- 
cient quantity to keep all essential cars 
and trurks on the road. 


Meanwhile, those of you who are privi- 
leged to buy new tires of synthetic rub- 
ber will find the name Seiberling on 
these tires just as reliable a mark of 
quality as it has always been on tires of 
natural rubber. 


Keep in touch with your Seiberling deal- 
er. He is an expert in rubber, too, and 
can help you save your tires. 





PRESIDENT, 
SEIBERLING RUBBER COMPANY 
AKRON, OHIO 


ii SELBERLING “2.” 


Wartime manufacturers of Bullet-Sealed Tubes and Military Tires for our armed forces—Bullet-Sealing Gasoline Tanks—Rubber Floats, Boats and Pontons— 
Rubber Parts for Gas Masks, Airplanes and Tanks. Also makers of Tires and Tubes for passenger cars and trucks — Sealed Air Tubes — Rubber Heels, Soles 


and Mechanical Goods. 
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Outworking the famed busy 
beaver is a daily routine for 
America’s Man on the Farm. 
And to help you do your part 
toward championship farm 
production this year, be sure 
that you eat like a champion. 
Start your breakfast to- 
morrow with a man- 
sized helping of whole 
wheat nourishment — 
Wheaties, ‘‘Breakfast 
of Champions,” with 
plenty of milk and 
fruit. There’s real food 
power for you, and a 
flavor that will tell you 
why Wheaties are 
America’s favorite 
whole wheat flakes. 


Shopping Guide”’ for point ra- 
tioning. Handy reference list of 
rationed foods with space for 
point values. Space for menus. 
Grocery check lists. To get 
your pad, mail postcard today 
to General Mills, Inc., Dept. 
362, Minneapolis, Minn. 


TASTIER 
WHEATIES MUFFINS 


Grand with salads, etc. Recommended by Betty 
Crocker staff. 





The Farm Outlook 
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in 1944—whether inside or outside the 
Cornbelt. It will be hard enough to get 
corn, much less feed it efficiently, and 
many high-cost producers will have to get 
out of the business. The Government may 
be expected to do everything possible to 
hold down feed prices; nevertheless, feed 
will be priced higher, and the price spread 
between feed and hogs will be narrow. 
Unless the °43 corn crop is considerabl; 
larger than was indicated in midsummer, 
the °44 spring pig crop may total no more 
than 60 million head, or about the same 
number as in 1942. This would be a 20- 
percent decrease below °43 figures. A 
larger corn crop next year would permi 
some increase in pig production in 1945, 
but it will probably be a long time before 
the total again reaches the 74-million mark 
of this spring. Government administrators, 
meanwhile, continue to tussle with the corn 
supply, demand, and price situation. Dur- 
ing World War I there were no ceilings on 
corn (corn ran up to $2.36 a bushel in 
1917), nor on hogs (thru pork and lard 
prices), and corn ran away from the hogs. 


Get some today! 
Free! New “‘Menu and 


1 cup sifted Gold Medal 1 Egg 
Sour 4 cup Milk 
4 tbsp. Sugar 4 tbsp. Shortening, 
\% tsp. Salt melted 
3 tsp. Baking Powder 2 cups WHEATIES 
Sift flour, sugar, salt and baking powder together. 
Beat egg until light, add milk. Then stir into dry 
ingredients. Just before completely blended, add 
melted (and cooled) shortening; stir just enough 
to mix ingredients. Carefully fold in Wheaties. 
Pour into greased muffin cups, filling each cup 
2,4 full. Bake immediately for 20 to 25 min., mod- 
erately hot oven (400°), 12 medium-sized muffins. 


‘Breaktast of 
tons 


WITH MILK AND FRUIT 


Price ratios fell to9 to 1. Government prom- 
ised a ratio of 13 to 1; farmers increased 
hog production, but the promise failed. 


Protein Feed. [he prices the Government 
set on processor sales of cake and meal last 
September were based upon the assump- 
tion that the supply of protein feed would 
be greater than the demand. Agriculture 
officials actually believed the Government 
would be stuck with big tonnages, and that 
the only way to get rid of them would be to 
sell the feed for fertilizer. It’s unlikely that 
this mistake will be repeated this year. In- 
stead, we expect that vegetable oil proc- 
essors will be permitted to sell cake and 
9 meal at higher prices; sufficiently higher, 
in fact, to make possible the payment ol 
the increased support prices for soybeans, 
flaxseed, and cottonseed without benefit o! 
Government subsidy on vegetable oils, and 
without breaking the ceilings on vegetab! 
oil products. The only Government vege- 
table oilseed subsidy may be on peanuts, 
because profits on edible nuts won’t oflse' 
the losses on oil nuts under the Govern- 


A Product of 
GENERAL 
MILLS, 


“Wheaties,” ‘‘Breakfast of Champions,”’ and “Betty Crocker’’ are registered trade marks 


of General Mills, Inc 
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ment guarantee of $130 to $140 per ton to 
producers of all nuts. Acreages of soybeans, 
flaxseed, and peanuts are a high record 
this year, but the total commercial supply 
of cake and meal will probably be smaller 
than in 1943. Dairy and poultry will likely 
get first call on available vegetable and 
animal protein feeds. 


New Economy. The Federal Government 
may be expected increasingly to reorganize 
thru price mechanism the Nation’s agricul- 
tural production for war—and_ possibly 
postwar, too. This is manifest in Govern- 
ment support prices (higher than current 
ceilings) on vegetable oilseed and protein 
food crops. Farmers have responded with 
increased acreages for all of these. Similar- 
ly, the price mechanism likely will be used 
to increase production of dairy and poultry 
products as against beef cattle and hogs in 
1944. The clue to the War Food Adminis- 
tration action is contained in an analysis 
by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
that “‘while hogs are efficient in converting 
feed grains to total food energy and fat, 
they are much less efficient in producing 
protein than dairy cows or poultry, when 
both the butterfat and the nonfat solids 
from milk are consumed entirely for food 
and when chicken, meat, and eggs are con- 
sidered. In addition, milk and eggs pro- 
vide much larger quantities of minerals, 
Vitamin A, and riboflavin, larger quanti- 
ties of which are needed to improve our 
national food diet. . On the basis of 
relative efficiency in feed utilization, the 
maximum quantity of the types of food 
most needed for livestock could be pro- 
duced by maintaining or increasing the 
quantity of grain fed to poultry for egg 
production and to dairy cattle producing 
milk to be sold as whole milk, and limiting 
if necessary the quantity of grain fed to hogs, 
beef cattle, and dairy cattle producing cream 
sold for butte rfat.” END 





- help is needed in making sure that 
copies of Successful Farming continue to reach 


you regularly. 


Now that the paper shortage has made it 
necessary for our Government to restrict the 
amount of paper publishers may use, it isn’t 
possible to print as many copies of each issue 


as in the past. 


There will be plenty of copies for regular 
subscribers. But we caution you to renew 
your subscription before it actually expires, 
since it may be difficult to reinstate a sub- 


scription once it has been allowed to lapse. 


When one of our representatives calls, 
you may give him your renewal even tho your 
subscription has some time yet to run. Or if 
he has not yet called when your subscription 
is about to expire, use the handy order en- 
velope you'll find in your next-to-last copy. 
Mail it promptly and you’ll help us to keep 
sending your magazine filled with ideas for 
boosting farm production. Thanks a lot. 


» i ake 
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since 1934. 


























built by AC since 1927. 


INTAKE SI- 
LENCER FOR 
NAVY DIESEL 
ENGINES 





AUTOMOTIVE FUEL PUMP— 








SEA-GOING diesel engines breathe with a constant roar. 
Transmitted through the intake system, this racket would 
be hard on engine-room crews. So, many of the diesels 
of our Navy are hushed by special AC intake silencers. 


No adjustments are possible in the finished silencers. 
They must be right when they leave the AC production 
line. So, accurate, painstaking workmanship is demanded 
in their production. 


In spite of all this, Navy thoroughness requires regular 
checks on silencers—to keep them up to standard. 


Your Fuel Pump, too, Needs Attention 

The fuel pump on your car, truck, or tractor is blood 
brother to this silencer in its need for occasional care. 
Because it is precision built, it, too, gives trouble very 
seldom. But, its life can be definitely prolonged—and 
your transportation protected—if you will have your 
service man check your pump after thirty thousand 
miles of use. 


Automotive repair shops can give Conservation Service, 
not only on fuel pumps but on all nine AC products. 
(The details of this service, and of why you need it, are 
given briefly below.) To conserve badly needed materials, 
gasoline, oil, and tires, use this service —faithfully. 


When replacement becomes necessary, select AC—for 
complete satisfaction. 


‘ Awarded to the men and women of AC on September 2, 
1942, for outstanding achievement in producing for Victory. 


PLUG PIVICSCtr en 


AC SPARK I 
CORPORATION 


GENERAL MOTORS 








SPARK PLUGS—Dirty or 
worn plugs waste up to 
10% on gas. They also 
cause hard starting, weak- 
en your battery. Have 
your plugs cleaned and ad- 
justed every few months. 


FUEL PUMPS — Practically 
trouble free. But, if yours 
has been in use thirty or 
forty thousand miles, a 
check-up may be due, 
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Spark Air 
Plugs Cleaners 


AIR CLEANERS—A dirty air 
cleaner chokes down the 
flow of air into the carbu- 
retor. Your air cleaner 
should be rinsed when- 
ever your car is lubri- 
cated. 


DRIVING INSTRUMENTS — 
Speedometer, gasoline 
gauge, oil pressure gauge, 
ammeter, and temperature 
gauge seldom need service. 
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Fuel Oil 
Pumps Filters 


But, if they give trouble, 
have them cared for at once. 


OlL FILTERS—Slow driving 
accelerates formation of 
soot and carbon in engine 
oil. This dirt will clog pis- 
ton rings, cause increased 
consumption of oil and 
gas. Replace your oil filter 
element whenever your 
dealer's AC Oil Test Pad 
shows that your oil is dirty. 





Driving Instruments 


BRING VICTORY QUICKER— BUY U.S. WAR SAVINGS STAMPS AND BONDS 





SUCCESSFUL FARMING, SEPTEMBER, 1943 
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Farm Machines 
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Wisconsin-Powered 
John Deere Baling Press 


‘a 
Wisconsin-Powered Papec 
Row Crop Silage Harvester 


" Wisconsin-Powered Minnea- 
polis Mobile Combine 


With so little help and so much work to 
be done; . . . with armies, civilian pop- 
ulations and hungry people all over the 
world to be fed . . . the farmers of 
America are in the middle of the big- 
gest job in the history of agriculture. 
But men and machines, working together, 
are getting in the crops! In this import- 
ant work, Wisconsin heavy-duty air-cool- 
ed engines are multiplying the productive 
capacity of both men and machines by 
supplying reliable, trouble-free power. 


WISCONSIN MOTOR 
CORPORATION 


World's Largest Builders of Heavy-Duty 
Air-Cooled Engines 


MILWAUKEE 14, WISCONSIN 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING, SEPTEMBER, 1943 
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A thin-section Missouri soil-saving dam stands at the bottom of this constructed gras; 
outlet to take water over a steep bank to bottom of a stabilized, natural drainage way. 
Outlet and concrete structure carry excess runoff from 40 acres of terraced farm land 


Grassed Outlets 


By Marion Clark and H. M. Dail, 


University of Missouri 


A NEW type of outlet has been de- 
veloped which should cheer farmers who 
are considering the building or enlarging 
of terrace systems for water drainage. 
It greatly simplifies the problem of safely 
taking runoff from terrace channels down 
considerable slopes to stabilized, natural 
drainage ways. 

The tag “‘grassed outlets’ has been 
tied to this new development by the men 
using it, and the term describes the first 
principle back of the control, altho it is 
true that hay crops ‘as well as grass may 
be the outlet cover. 

The second principle of the outlets is 
level surface. Imagining a table top 
raised at one end and covered with a 
heavy growth of grass and hay crops 
gives one an idea of a grassed waterway. 
Into this along its course flows the runoff 
from terraces. 

This University of Missouri develop- 
ment differs from sodded outlets in that 
vegetation starts from seeding, thus elimi- 
nating the labor and problem of trans- 
ferring large quantities of sod. And the 
control has proven itself thru several 
years of use on show-me farms in the face 
of the traditional skepticism of the state. 
Now, it has so established its worth that 
other states with similar conditions are 


rapidly adopting it as their keyston 
a modern farm water-management sys- 
tem. 


Excepr on very steep land, grasse 
outlets can do the work for which 
series of small dams, stepped down a hill- 
side, formerly were considered necessary 
These outlets do away with the need for 
large concrete dams, oftentimes no dam 
being needed, or at most a small, thin- 
sectioned one at the bottom of the slope 

The cost of the former series of small 
concrete or rock dams, or larger dams, 
often would cover the expenditure for a 
whole terrace or waterway system using 
the newer grassed outlets. 

Outlets avoid causing any waste areas 
because they can grow a regular stand of 
hay, or provide controlled grazing. Be- 
cause it aids in destroying weeds, using 
an outlet for hay production is helpful 

The most successful way of establishing 
such outlets is to develop them before 
terraces are constructed. This means that 
they can be started as the first step after 
a water-management plan for the farm 
has been made. 

Here is the procedure by which a farm 
outlet or several outlets are set up: The 
transversally leveled area to be used is de- 


Table to Be Used for the Design of Grassed Outlets 
Where Conditions Are Similar to Northwest Missouri 


Velocity approximately 4.5 feet per second (outlet width to nearest whole foot). 


Side slopes of outlet 1% to 1. 


Percentage of Slope 
in Outlet 10 


14 18 22 26 42 





2% Width of Outlet Li 

Depth of Flow i 

4Q% Width of Outlet 8’ 

Depth of Flow r 

6% Width of Outlet 15’ 

Depth of Flow 5 » £6 

8% Width of Outlet 3 22’ 

Depth of Flow ak 

10% Width of Outlet 27’ 
Depth of Flow 344” 3%" 

14% Width of Outlet - 37’ 
Depth of Flow 3 234” 


4’ e 7’ 12’ 
. ee 12” 12” 
11’ 14’ 18’ 22 28’ 

7" w Add ; w hdd oe Ad 
a. oe 32’ 49 

5’ 5” 5// : ‘es 
30’ 36’ 48’ 

4” 4” 4” 

36’ 44’ 58’ 
34%” 344” 314” 
49’ 60’ 
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vw ON AMERICA’S FOOD FRONT, MAINTENANCE OF EQUIPMENT IS A “MUST” s¢ 


iis tractors were ready 











for All-Out’ Wear! 








EVEN F. B. RICKER’S 

10-YEAR-OLD OLIVER 
Is ““AS 

GOOD AS NEW”! 














“Believe me, it pays to 
use the finest quality oil 
and greases. Ive used Mobiloil 
and Mobilgreases for 30 years 
~and lve had remarkable 
luck with machinery. “ 


Bh bbe 


F.8. RICKER 
FT. JENNINGS, OHIO 


Mr. Ricker raises 

e corn, wheat, oats, 
beans, clover hay...spec- 
ializes in feeding hogs and 
cattle. He owns his own 
thresher and sawmill... “# 
so his three tractors are in * ; 
use daily_the year round! 














However, hes not worried 
e about his machines lasting 
out the war...or about costly 
delays and repairs. He 
insists that with proper care 
and the right lubricants, a 
good tractor will last indefinitely. 


3. As paar of this Mc "Ricker points to 
his |O-year-old Oliver which he 
uses almost daily on his farm. 
[tS never had anything but 
Mobiloil in its crankcase, and 

he says its “as good as new!” 





SEE YOUR Mobilgas-Mobiloil MAN FOR FINE 
PRODUCTS — EXPERT MAINTENANCE .4ELP! 


The products he sells are backed by 77 years of 
experience—the greatest in the petroleum industry. 
Their high quality has always meant economy and 
long life for machinery. Count on your Mobilgas- 
Mobiloil man also for practical help on all phases of 
maintenance. He knows machinery—receives man- 
uals, bulletins on the latest developments. SOCONY- 
VACUUM OIL CO., INC. and Affiliates: Magnolia 
Petroleum Co., General Petroleum Corp. of California. 


Mobilgas ano Mobiloil 


, oe £ 












Mobilgas 


SOCONY-VACUUM 














TUNE IN RAYMOND GRAM SWING—Bive Network, Coast-to-Coast, 10 P.M., E.W.T., Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday 
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SINCLAIR 
AGENTS = 


“ABC TRACTOR CHECK” 


To help farmers get the best results from wartime 
operation of their tractors, Sinclair Agents suggest 
this “A B C Tractor Check”’. 





a 
eit (A) MANIFOLD- 


Is yours set “Hot” or “Cold’’? If 
you are using heavy fuel, the set- 
ting should be “Hot”; if you are 
using gasoline, the setting should 


be at “Cold”’. 





(B) SPARK PLUGS- 


Are yours the “Hot” or the, 
“Cold” type? For gasoline, 
plugs should be what is known 
as “Cold” type. Only heavy 
fuels call for the “Hot” type. 


(C) CARBURETOR-= 


To save fuel and yet get full 
power, your Carburetor should 
be properly adjusted to burn 
the type of fuel you are now 
using. 


For further information, phone or write your local Sinclair 
Agent today. He will also be glad to recommend the proper 
Sinclair fuels and lubricants needed for your tractor and 
other farm machinery. 


Motor Oils . . . Tractor Fuels . . . Distillate, Kerosene, Gasoline .. . Cup and 
Axle Grease . . . Cream Separator Oils . . . Harvester Oil . . . Gear & Chassis 
Lubricants . . . Pressure System Grease ... P. D. Insect Spray . . . Stock Spray 


Si eS 
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cided upon, the width being determined 
by the amount of probable drainage from 
the terraces (see table on page 36). The 
area is graded so that it will approach the 
table-top appearance mentioned; that is, 
be level from side to side. To keep the 
water on the outlets, a small dike, or bank 
of earth, is built along each side. These 
dikes also are seeded so that they will not 
tear out under pressure. 


THen follows the applications of soil 
treatments to insure an early and vigor- 
ous growth of grasses and hays. A heavy 


| coat of barnyard manure about two to 


six inches thick usually will be needed, 


| this being plowed under and mixed with 
| the soil. The outlet then will require 
| leveling again. Next goes on a heavy ap- 


plication of balanced fertilizer at the 
rate of 400 to 600 pounds per acre, often 
with limestone. A mixture of timothy, 
red top, and bluegrass, or other such com- 
bination is seeded, usually in the fall. 

Of course, the loose, sloping area pre- 
sents an ideal place for erosion to start 
with the first rain. This is avoided by plac- 
ing small berms or terrace-like structures 
across the outlet to turn the water from it. 
If terraces already are constructed and 
the field is in cultivation, the terrace wa- 
ter usually is guided to go along one side 
of the outlet outside the dikes, and may 
cause erosion and produce a narrow ditch 
there which can be graded in later when 
the grass obtains a good stand. As soon 
as grass is well started in the outlet, the 
small cross-berms are removed, and the 
place where they were is leveled and seeded 
so as to be sodded by the time water is 
turned into the outlet from the terraces. 
Usually, the time required for the sod in 
these outlets to become established is less 
than a year. 

One way of surely causing the outlet to 
fail is to use it as a lane for driving wagons 
and other implements. ‘These are likely to 
cut into the turf and start gullies. Moles 
and other rodents can cause difficulties if 
they are not checked; stock should be con- 
trolled. 

When very heavy rains fall and start 
water moving along the terrace channels, 
the outlets are covered with a sheet of 
water. The water moves at an even, shallow 
depth, the grass holding the soil and pre- 
venting erosion. At the bottom of the out- 
let, water may go into a permanent swale, 
or converge and go over a soil-saving dam 
into a natural drainage way, such as a 
branch of a stream. 


A WAY of determining the most effective 
measurement of grassed outlets is given 
in the table on page 36. To illustrate the 
way this table works, suppose that an out- 
let is to be constructed to carry all the 
water from a 34-acre terraced field. The 
location chosen for the outlet has a slope 
of eight percent. The outlet would be 57 
feet wide (see Column 7 under 34) at the 
bottom and would taper to 13 feet wide 
near the top, at which point only six of the 
total 34 acres are connected (Column |! 
under 6). The remaining acres feed in 
along the side thru terrace outlets. For 
convenience in mowing and handling the 
grassed outlet, most persons prefer to make 
the top at its most narrow part no /ess than 
12 to 20 feet wide. The small ridges on 
the side to keep the water from flowing off 
the leveled area will need to be 10 inches 
high since, as the table shows, water will 
flow four inches deep on this slope, and six 
inches extra height for settling and tor 
safety are recommended. END 
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Equipment Does the Job 


[ Continued from page 27 | 


available. Continual watchfulness on the 
part of the farmer (to see that the feed is 
working down into the feeders satisfactorily 
and that a minimum of feed is being wast- 
ed) is essential. 

With movable equipment and an elec- 
tric fence which can be easily detached at 
the lane and hung on the woven wire at 
the side of the field, the area can be made 
ready for plowing with little work. Home- 
made electric pig brooders, now growing 
popular, result in less loss when pigs are 
farrowed in cold weather. One Kankakee 
County farmer used 32 last year. 


Many Illinois farmers do not confine the 
sows in small lots, but scatter the houses, 
filled with plenty of clean straw, over a 
clean field some weeks before farrowing 
time. Each sow at farrowing time selects a 
house to her liking, and it is left open. The 
important thing is to have a clean field, 
clean sows, and clean farrowing houses. 

Farrowing houses of all shapes and de- 
signs have been used effectively. A simple 
and inexpensive hog house which is being 
used with good results on many Lee Coun- 
ty farms is little more than a large box 
with a door on one side. This type of house 
was first used on Clarence Hart’s farm. 
When Mr. Hart built this house he put a 
floor in it, but now he builds them without 
a floor because he’s convinced that clean 
soil is more sanitary than the wooden 
floors, and with a good bed of straw on 
the ground it is warm. Such houses are 
used on well-drained areas. 

Mr. Hart has a good answer to most 
criticisms of his box-type house. To the 
criticism that the top is too flat, Mr. Hart 
points out that in most lots and fields there 
is some slope and as a result there is good 
roof drainage. Some hog raisers think the 
house is too low, but experience indicates 
that this is true only in exceptional cases. 
The advantages of a low house far outweigh 
the disadvantages. 

A house should not be taller than neces- 
sary to meet the requirements of the par- 
ticular breed. With no excess head room 
the house is warmer, and less material and 
labor are required to construct it than the 
larger house, and it is lighter to move. 

\ type of equipment sometimes needed 
in swine production is that for getting the 
sows to the field before farrowing. A suit- 
able loading chute, crate, and means of 
conveyance may be needed. The import- 
ant thing is to avoid having the sows carry 
unsanitary soil to the clean area. Mr. Ross 
cleans the sows and drives them along the 
highway to the clean field. Alertness on the 
part of the person in charge to avoid 
contamination is essential. 

lo meet the production goals, farm 
equipment—like war production equip- 
ment—has to be used more shifts. For 
example, Frank L. Stout, Sangamon Coun- 
ty, has eight double houses that will ac- 
commodate 16 sows and their litters at one 
time. He now has about three times this 
number of sows, and they farrowed in 
three groups in February, March, and 
\pril. 

Che sows weaning the largest litters in 
the first two months will be bred to raise 
September pigs. The early pigs are moved 
to a clean field with sheds and plenty of 
straw for shelter to make room for the next 
group of litters. Thru this plan Mr. Stout 
raises four times as many litters as the num- 
ber of farrowing pens. END 
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DON'T TAKE CHANCES 


+ You wouldn't neglect a mashed finger. It’s too dangerous. It’s also 


</ 
ala 


risky to neglect your car, truck and tractor engines— especially at a 
time like this. Unsuspected wear may greatly reduce engine life, or 
even bring breakdowns that are beyond repair. 

Regardless of how busy you are, take time to care for them. Talk 
to your motor service man about dangerous symptoms. Ask him to 
recommend the remedy. 

A little attention, regularly, will insure the long and economical 
life of this vital equipment. 

HASTINGS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, HASTINGS, MICHIGAN 


Hastings Mig. of Canada, Ltd., Toronto 


Klis a frrtcilege so buy War Bonds 


>~-HASTINGS — 


STEEL-VENT PISTON RINGS 


TTL LLL ea GENTLE ON CYLINDER Waris 


SEPTEMBER, 1943 
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The Big Three Cut Turkey 
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Breeding of the right sort is essential 
to get the kind of poults that do well 


By Cliff D. Carpenter, D.V.M. 


Breeding. Poults must come from good, 
disease-resistant parents, kept by a breed- 
er who trap-nested, who allowed only 
s a . ‘ one male with a small lot of turkey hens, 
TODAY a big part of the production of and who kept livability records on 
Crown and Headlight is going to your hatched poults for the first four to eight 
brothers, sons and friends on the fighting months. That means the poults are less 
front. You may sometimes have to waita likely to get sick—and are more likely 
little for your favorite brand. But they're to live. 
worth waiting for. They give the comfort, pro- 
tection and rugged wear you want. They're Feeding. The truth about this feeding 
Sanforized Shrunk* ... the only overalls cer- business is that, like youngsters, some- 
tified by the United States Testing Company. times more turkeys starve to death than 
If your Comer hasn't your size today, try die from disease. Since feed hoppers can’t 
again tomorrow. cluck and show the poults around like 
*Residval Shrinkage less than 1%. real mammas, it’s up to you to do every- 


CROWN-HEADLIGHT thing possible to encourage adequate 
feeding—and no delays. You’ll have to 

tae aad mannan « aca give them plenty of hopper and water 
space (plus plenty of water) if you want 

oo oa them to resist disease. And say, don’t 1 

forget to give those poultt GOOD FEED, roving animals aren’t welcome, either 

the kind that has essential vitamins and This idea of moving turkeys to clean 
minerals. ground every two weeks keeps them from 
eating eggs of cecal worms. These eggs, 

Management. Your turkey brooder_ carriers of blackhead, are in the drop- 
houses should be clean, with plenty of | pings of chickens but they don’t often 
: . room equipment, good litter, heat, venti- seem to bother chickens—only turkeys. 
¥ es lation, and light. When put out on the Keeping chickens away or keeping tur- 
range, the turkeys should have plenty of keys off ground recently fertilized by 


BETTER room, too—but none for visitors or chick- chickens will help in a big way toward 
FARMLAND ens. Both spread diseases. Dogs and other avoiding black- [ Continued on page 4 


Orangeburg Perforated Fibre Pipe drains : : : : j f agrowi irds to clean range 
only surplus water, Weter neoded by crepe Management consists of many things, including frequent shifts of growing birds to cle g 
is held in soil by capillary attraction. Root 
zones are enlarged — important in droughts. 


Besides field drainage, Orangeburg is the 
ideal pipe for septic tank filter beds, house- 
to-septic tank lines, downspouts, and many 
other non-pressure uses on the modern farm. 
Light in weight. Repels root growth. Snap 
couplings speed installation, keep pipe in 
line, prevent backfill from entering and 
clogging. 


Ask your dealer or mail coupon today! 


McManigal 





Feeding should allow for plenty of space 
at the hoppers and plenty of good feed 
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i The Fibre Conduit Co., Orangeburg, N. Y. a +e ‘ 
| 
| 


rc FIBRE PIPE 


\ ORANCEBY 
} 


Please send information about Orangeburg 
| Fibre Pipe. Also name of nearest dealer. 


| Name... ‘ 
! | 
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“Here’s How Your Fire Insurance Policy Gives 
So Many Extra Safeguards 
... for So Little Money!” 


These extra services have reduced fi re losses and average rates 























40%...while your premium dollar has contributed 








to profits an average of only 2%¢ / 








ec 
“Dear Policyholder: I doubt if you have any idea 
how many extra services ... affecting your life... 





are maintained voluntarily by leading fire insurance 
atial 


companies I represent. These services safeguard 
well 


property and lives, and help to reduce fire losses, 
This, in turn, greatly lowers the cost of fire insur- 
ance to you as an individual. 


“What are these extra services? Here are a few: 


FIRE PREVENTION ENGINEERS. These ex- 
perts regularly inspect our commu- 
nities—map fire hazards—check water 
supply —fire-fighting equipment. They 
help to plan fire-safe schools. They im- 
prove protection of farms and factories, 
grain elevators, wharves and docks. 





ARSON FIGHTERS. These investigators 
ferret out ‘firebugs’ and gather evi- 
dence to convict them. They help pub- 
lic authorities to put an average of 400 
arsonists a year behind bars. 





ace 
eed 


“In 30 years, such services as these have reduced 
both the rate of fire loss and the average cost of fire 


on! 
0. 


her 
ean 
“om 


insurance by more than 40%! Out of each premium 
dollar, 974%c on the average has been applied to the 
payment of policyholders’ losses, taxes and other 
necessary costs of operation. Only 2%4c has remained 


os 

og, 
‘Op- 
ften 





8 as ‘profit’—to strengthen the company’s ability to 
by pay unusually heavy losses should they occur in 
ard the future.” 
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. +. representing the Leading Fire Insurance Companies who maintain the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, a non-profit organization for public service in fire prevention, founded 1866. 
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i \ NATIONAL Boarp oF Fire UNDERWRITERS, SF 9-43 


85 John Street, New York 7, N. Y 
Please mail your Free material on fire prevention in 
my [)Home [)Farm_ [) Business (Please mention 






FREE! “42 ways to keep your home from burning.” 
Interesting guides and checklists . . . hints that might 
save your family’s lives if fire does strike . . . ways to 
spot fire hazards in your job or business. FrREE—ask 
your insurance agent—or mail coupon today! 














Name 









Address 
City State 
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I 
kind of business ) : 
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@ Repair your buildings now... be- 
fore the rigors of winter set in. Do all 
your outside repair jobs w nile they still 
can be done with minimum time and 
trouble. 


@ Prompt building repairs will save 
you money, eliminating need for costly 
future replacements. You'll help con- 
serve labor and materials, too. And 
you'll know that all your structures are 
weathertight—safeguarding your fami- 
ly’s health and working energies, and 
affording proper protection for your 
valuable crops and livestock. 


@ Make repairs while the weather is 
still favorable ... then you'll be free of 
worry when winter winds blow and 
snow piles high. And for extra years of 
service and low upkeep, use 


ae of 
PRO youcTS 


Make aibuhe N on . Invest the Savings 
m U. S. War Bonds 


* 


REPAIR or REPLACE THE ROOF on your 
home with long-wearing, fireproof Carey- 
stone Asbestos-Cement Shingles. For barns 
and other buildings, use Carey Corrugated 
Asbestos-Cement Roofing and Siding—dur- 
able, rust-proof, saves painting! 


INSULATE with Carey Rock Wool. The Gov- 
ernment urges prompt insulating of homes 
and other structures ...to prepare for winter 
and help conserve war- -vital fuel! New FHA 
budget plan gives yon 36 months to pay— 
first payment Nov. 1, 1943. Use dependable 
Carey Rock Wool Insulation. Keeps your 
home cooler in summer and warmer in win- 
ter. Saves up to 30% of fuel! 


o 
' 


Lit & 


RE-SIDE your home with Careystone Siding— 
fireproof, weatherproot, wearproof. Low in 
first cost ... minimum upkeep. 


The Carey Dealer can help you with your 
repair problems. Write today for his name 


and address and interesting building book. 
Address Dept. T. 


THE PHILIP CAREY MFG. CO. 
Dependable Products Since 1873 
Lockland, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Making Room 


for Wartime Help 


By Walter J. Hunt 


Mr. AND MRS. Leslie K. Davis gen- 
uinely enjoy thinking out , an about 
home alterations on their farm in Le 
Sueur County, Minnesota, and this last 


winter ‘they got a chance to put some of 


their thinking to test. They had to con- 
vert daydreams into realities—quickly 
because the pressure of changed condi- 
tions and stepped-up production on the 
farm threw a heavier lead onto their 
dwelling house. 

Back in 1928 when Mr, and Mrs. Davis 
built the home, present-day require- 
ments hardly could have been foreseen. 
A square building, it has two small bed- 
rooms upstairs and one downstairs. Those 
two upstairs (both 10 by 12 feet) were 
the job they tackled first, when it became 
apparent that they just had to have more 


t 

Right, above: Mr. Davis picks up another 
piece of wallboard ready for nailing over 
rafters. Left, above: The Davis farmhouse 


} STORAGE 


STORAGE \\ 
| AND CLO. 





Before 


Day help gone, many 
a farmer this year 
must provide room 
and board. Here's 
how the Leslie K. 
Davis family worked 
out that war problem 


space for the big family it now requires 
run their 640 crop acres. You see, in p! 
war years they depended upon day help 
who went home at night, but now, with 
transportation clipped and good help 
scarce, home accommodations are a 
““must.”’ 

Mr. Davis hired a carpenter for t\ 
days and worked along with him. They 
removed the partitioning walls in on 
bedroom and put in flooring to match 
the old, where the walls had been. The: 
instead of a room 10 by 12 feet, they h 
a space 10 by 24. It was almost that eas) 
Wallboard, that came in pieces 4 by § 
feet, was placed over the rafters and stud- 
ding in the area exposed when the t 
walls were taken out. This had already 
been floored. The Continued on page 44 


Below: It's easy to see the few simple 
changes that made it possible to house 
two former strangers as family members 
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24-0" 
= 


BEDROOM 
10-0"x 9-6 





STORAGE AND 
CLOTHES CLOSET 
22-10" x 6-0" 





STORAGE AND 
CLOTHES CLOSET 
22-10°X 6*0 


BEDROOM 
10-0" 9:6" 








BEDROOM FOR 
GIRL WORKING 
IN HOME 
10'-0"x 9-6" 


BEDROOM 
12-1"X 6-0" 
CLOTHES CLO. 
FOR SMALL 
BEDROOM 
9-7" X 6-0" 


HALL | DNL | 


BEDROOM 
FOR THREE SONS 
AND ONE HIRED MAN 
22-10°X 9-6" 


an 


CLOTHES CLO. 
FOR LARGE 

































A GOOD NUT 
ALWAYS HOLDS 





















ry 
ar " vty , 
- e When a nut slips it falls down on the only job 
»'s it has to do. 
K. 
od When it shakes loose it fails in its sole purpose. 
m 
It takes a good nut to hold fast and stay put 
against stress and vibration. 
to The Elastic Stop Nut does. 
t In its top is a red elastic collar. This collar molds 
! 7 . 
ip itself tightly to the bolt. It keeps the nut and bolt 
a threads in pressure contact. The nut can’t wiggle 
or turn. 
ne This is what makes the Elastic Stop Nut stay tight. 
We've been making Elastic Stop Nuts for years. 
y, Millions of them every day go into war produc- 
8 tion. Some of our planes take as many as 50,000 
a in a single ship. 
14 Yet of actual billions in use, we have never heard 
of one of these nuts that has failed to hold better 
fe than any other similar fastening. 
se 
ars 
LOCKED on bolt SEALED at 
| by the action top to protect 
of the gripping working threads 
4 red collar from corrosion 
0 


HOLDS nut 
thread against 
bolt thread 
— prevents 
play 


FITS any stand- 
ard bolt. Made 
in all sizes 












ELASTIC STOP NUIS 


Lock fast to make things last 


Exastic Stop Nut CorPORATION OF AMERICA 
UNION, NEW JERSEY AND LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 





a 
| ON 
by 

Porch and lawn equip- 
ment will be safer and 
last longer when Elastic 
Stop Nuts replace the 
ordinary kind that fall off. 


Home appliances get lots of 
use. With Elastic Stop Nuts 
holding them tight, they'll 
take it and last longer. 
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Painstaking 


EXACTNESS 
rules his work 


Doctor of 
Motors 


Hard work? You bet your life it is! 
And good work, too. For every job 
he does must be right before it 
leaves his shop.-The Doctor of Mo- 
tors would not have it otherwise. 


Experience has convinced him 
that the shortest cut to satisfaction 
is to do his work with painstaking 
exactness! It has taught him that it 
pays to do each job right the first 
time. And he does just that! 


ee. tt) 
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BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 
TO BEAT THE BAND.-ITS 
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TIGHTENING CYLINDER HEAD 


The Doctor of Motors has a right 
to demand painstaking exactness in 
the parts he installs, too! He has 
a right to insist upon piston rings 
which save oil and gas and increase 
power. He’s been doing so for years 
...and because we have met his de- 
mands,he’sinstalling Perfect Circles 
in increasing millions every year. 





The Perfect Circle Companies, Hagerstown, 
Indiana, U. S. A. and Toronto, Ont., Can. 
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wallboard also served as sections of w 
to close. off the remainder of the stor 
closets on either side. Closets were li 
with wallboard, too. Mr. Davis said 
the board makes fine insulation. M 
Davis is sold on it because she fou 
with a little taping over the joints, it n 

an ideal base for wallpaper. 


A I'HE north side of the new room tl 
is a four-foot neck where the room ext 
over a part of the stairway. This now ser 
14-year-old Eben Davis as his study-cor 
where he keeps personal belongings 
builds model planes when not in schoo 
doing his share of chores and field w 
Eben shares the 24-foot room, which r« 
serves as a dormitory since it is also ox 
pied by brothers Dick, 16, Gene, 18, 
the Davis’ hired man. Formerly these { 
used the two upstairs rooms. There is sp 
for chests and chairs; and big double-d: 
bunks will go in there some day. The 1 
arrangement leaves the small upstairs | 
room for the woman who helps Mrs. D 
with housework. 

After the war, Eben’s nook in the 
bedroom will become a clothes closet 
the closet now serving that room, wit! 
dormer added, will be converted int 
bathroom. 


THE housing of wartime help and 
feeding of labor gangs at peak s¢ 
made one other demand on the D 
home: more free kitchen space. Last 
Mrs. Davis did her washing and iro 
in the kitchen. But she said that had 
stop. The kitchen was too small in whic! 
handle her expanding household act 
ties. Solution of this problem was to 
out the remainder of the basement, 
make another room down there. Mr. D 
did most of that work himself. : 
installed in the floor, and washing and i 
ing equipment have been moved d 
stairs. A door was cut thru the conc: 
wali on one side of the old room and 
three exposed walls of the new room w: 
finished with concrete blocks; conc 
flooring was run for both rooms. N 
shelves and storage place were added. A 
there’s a basement corner, too, for 
power lathe the Davis boys like to wv 
with in their spare time! Best of all, t 
cash expenditure for both jobs—basem: 
and second floor—didn’t exceed $1 
which is $50 under the WPB limit on ho: 
construction without special permit. END 





“Well, I guess that'll be all James! 
Look us up after the war.” 


























” | 


"| love to sit in front of a fire and dream 





Everybody Works 


at Grafs 
[ Continued from page 6 | 


ing and various odd jobs. One piece of land 
that he rents has an irrigation well, and a 
this year he is irrigating 75 acres of corn 
and two of potatoes. Mr. Graf is a renter OF hog house and chicken hrooder 
who doesn’t believe in changing around. 
[his is his sixteenth year on the place. ‘ 7 

Everything isn’t work at the Grafs—not | Yours for the asking! Large-size easy-to-follow working drawings, complete 
quite everything. Darline is now in her | with all Specifications, Bills of Material, etc., for an individual hog house 
ninth year as a 4-H Club member. That | and a brooder large enough to house 250 chicks. You get these two plans plus 


includes her first two years as an associate . ; . . 
ier . 3 : ; valuable construction information about build- 
member. She’s carried projects like cook- 


ing, sewing, and room improvement; this Plans for other farm structures ing hog feeders, granaries, milk houses, poultry 
summer she is carrying three projects. available at small cost from feeders and other small farm structures in the 

new Stonewall Farm Building Plan Folder. 
DARLINE, who will be a senior this Sep- RUBEROID Dealers. 


Plans for these additional buildings are avail- 
able at nominal cost from Ruberoid dealers. All 
are structures designed by farm experts who 


tember at the Doniphan High School, lists 
singing and piano playing as her two fa- 
vorite pastimes. That’s aside from 4-H 


work, of course. She plays for the high know actual farm needs. 
school glee club and the Doniphan Meth- 
odist Church. Next to music comes sewing, | Hog House Better structures with Stonewall 


rk ind this has some practical advantage, 
because, thanks to 4-H training, she is able | 

to make nearly all of her own clothing. 
Mrs. Graf belongs to the East Doniphan 
unit of the Hall County Home Economics Brooder 
iD Club. This year she is working with Dar- 
line on the mother and daughter ‘Pair 
for Victory” plan, in which the girl re- 
ceives 4-H credit for helping out at home; 
the mother’s responsibility lies in super- 


—America’s new building board 


Don’t worry about getting materials! Stonewall 
is non-critical, made of imperishable asbestos 
and cement. It’s absolutely fireproof, rotproof, 
ratproof ... and plentiful. Big, strong boards, 
4’ x 8’—Stonewall is durable, low in cost, and 
practically maintenance-free. Can be sawed, 




















vising the daughter’s activities and check- 
ing her 4-H reports in the same manner as 
i regular adult leader. This “Pair for 
Victory” program has come about thru 


Hog Self-Feeder 








drilled, nailed and bent . . . needs no painting. 
Is rustproof, vermin- and termite-proof. 

Get all of the facts. Use the coupon below for 
a free copy of the Stonewall Farm Building 





















travel restrictions and other difficulties 
hat make it less easy to carry on club work 
inder conditions such as we knew in more 550-bu. Granary 
normal times. 

Like his wife, Mr. Graf also manages to 








Plan Folder. Here’s real help, lots of it, 
in building your small farm structures. 


ee. 
e 
: 


‘ break away occasionally from the regular 
} routine of chores and farming. This is his 5S ‘ ° ee & WwW 
fifth year on the Hall County 4-H Com- 


mittee; he also served on the Hall County 
Fair Board in 1940 and °41. 

It’s a quiet sort of battle these folks are 
fighting out there in the Nebraska grain 


A Product of The RUBEROID Co. 





The RUBEROID Co., 500 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 18, N. Y. 





























fields. No badges, no trumpets, no fancy i¢ 
itles. Like their neighbors, and millions | + ths sf Gentlemen: Please send Stonewall Farm Building Plan : 
{ other farm people over the country, | 2-Room Milk House 9 Folder and name of nearest Ruberoid Dealer. sre 

hey’re carrying on something like the way Psi Name eee ee, NR 
Mrs. Graf put it when she said, ““We’re eed if 
xoing to do a lot more this year than we ce Address area i 
ver have before.”—C. E. Hughes 4 City. County State 


Poultry Feeder 
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“Stretching” Your 


Wartime Fence 
[ Continued from page 32 | 


newed and satisfactory hog-tight fencing 
This single strand can be supported by 
extension arms of wood—one by four’s 1( 
to 12 inches long—fastened 36 to 40 inches 
from the ground on every second or third 
post and extending six to eight inches in- 
side the fence. Inexpensive porcelain 
sulators are used on the arm tips to hold 
the wire—and, of course, the charged wire 
must be stretched tight enough to prevent 
its swinging in the wind and _ becomin: 
fouled in the old fence. 

One of the wires of a failing three- or 
four-strand barbed-wire fence may be in- 
sulated and electrified, thus doing a hurry- 
up job that will be just as effective as if 
the whole assembly were reworked and 
badly rusted wire replaced or patched. 
There is the further possibility of taking all 
the strands from a fence and using them 
electrically—in which case you can cover 
Tener connor cream ENEMIES three to four times the territory of the for- 


mer three- or four-strand fence. 
In case posts are found to be rotted off at 
the ground it usually is not necessary to 


set new posts where electric fencing is used. 

Where every other or every third post is 

aoe reasonably secure, wire can be strung, be- 

cause no great structural strength is re- 

7w WE EL quired to carry it, and the fear of shock 

keeps stock from charging or riding it 
down. 


f ENTIRELY new fence wire may still be 
e had, of course, and where used should be 
treated as spun gold. Professor Hazen 
submits the following list of don’ts which 
we've used to wind up the wire and 
staples section of this discussion: (1) Don’t 
EVERY day hundreds of tons of vital poultry and pap iy nen eg ie a dng 
livestock feeds are wasted by Waste-Weasel sabo- staple is essential at all times. (2) Don’t 
teurs* ... vital feeds that you need to feed your own toenail. Instead, brace bars should be 
z ‘ this attached to posts by bands, dowels, angles, 
birds and animals. Start today to put a stop to sr ima: tk Dali alias aniliall vlees wo. 
tremendous waste. Cull out your poor producers, gether to obtain tension. Slack may be 
iiaod d séary h ° Rieti taken up with turnbuckles or eyebolts. 
provide adequate and sanitary housing space, han (4) Don’t, for heaven’s sake don’t, burn the 
die and store your feeds carefully (free from damp- fence rows to get rid of insects and pests 


ness and rodents) and practice the best feeding pro- what you'll really drive out is the temper 
of the metal, and you’ll be left with a lot 

grams. All of these factors help to conserve and of haywire fence. 

stretch the limited feed supply so that you and your 


neighbors can do a good feeding job under present 











0; COURSE, there’s no shortage of wood 
posts, and for this reason we’ve left their 
wartime conditions. Enlist with your Wayne dealer consideration until last. But it’s just good 


sense to avoid putting in posts now that in 


..- he'll be glad to lend a helping hand. It means -congiewi wtgeaced,, - 

% five years may be wobblies; while you're 
extra food for Uncle Sam... extra profits to invest doing the job, you might as well do it right. 
in War Bonds for yourself. Allied Mills, Inc., Execu- A well-treated, well-set post should deliver 


‘ 4 4 a minimum of 20 years’ hard service—20 
tive Offices, Chicago « Service Dept., Fort Wayne. years’ freedom from digging up and tamp- 


ing down is worth the few minutes spent 
on selection and preservation. 

Where you can get black locust or osage 
sent all ways that orange, you probably won’t gain too much 
feeds are wasted. Send by treating. They’re reported to deliver as 
for your copy of much as half a century of service “‘as is.” 
“POP these W easels’’, , Then come sawed or split heartwood of 
an illustrated folder chestnut, white oak, cedar, cypress, juni- 
that tells you how to per, redwood, or catalpa. These latter need 


conserve feed. treatment to bring them up to the 35 to 
50 year mark. The softer woods such as 


iN PEA CE OR WAR iT PAYS TO FEED ' pine, aspen, or cottonwood give the largest 

* dividend for treatment, yielding 20 to 30 
years’ service when treated, five to eight 
years when not. 

Treatment is an inexpensive, go-away- 
and-leave-it job. The U. S. Forest Service 
says the best preservative known for posts 
(and for other wood in contact with the 


W aste-W easels repre- 
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d 
ir 
d 


ground) is creosote. Used full strength or 
mixed half-and-half with crankcase oil, 
creosote may be used in a heated tank 
(oil should be 180° to 220° F.) to give up 
to a three-quarter-inch penetration on as 
many posts as can be accommodated by 
the tank at one time. A simple windlass 
will lift a post or group of posts like aspara- 
gus from a can, and with this device the 

sts may be turned end for end to be 
given complete treatment where desired. 
Usual practice is to transfer the posts after 
two hours in the hot tank to an hour or so 
in a tank of oil at about 100° F.—the com- 
plete treatment being known as the hot- 
and-cold-bath method. In any event, 
whether you use the hot-and-cold method 
or simply brush on your cresote, it will be 
necessary to have the oil extend at least 
six inches above the ground level when the 
post is set; cut your old oil drums, or ar- 
range your treating tanks so that this 
coverage may be had. It shouldn’t be 
necessary to point out that every precaution 
against fire must be taken while working 
with these inflammable materials. 

Creosote treatment is given after curing, 
but a zinc-chloride treatment is being used 
that takes place directly following cutting 

the earlier the better. Briefly, green posts 
are racked with their tops slanting down 
into a trough. Inner tubes are fitted 
around the butt ends, filled with the zinc 
solution. Thru sap channels, the zinc 
chloride permeates the entire post and 
drips out the low end into the trough, 
where it is caught and used as the water 
for a new chloride mixture. 

A 10-percent solution of zinc chloride is 
sed with most woods except jack pine, 
veet gum, and basswood, which seem to 
vield more satisfactory results if larger 
mounts of a five-percent solution are used. 

[The 10-percent solution can be made 
by dissolving about 104% pounds of 95- 
percent-pure, granulated chemical in 
about 1034 gallons of water, but con- 
centrated solutions are obtainable and 
are more convenient to use because they 
can be diluted readily. The process is 
completed within 24 hours, but may add 
five to 10 times the usual service in years 
to the life of the wood. 

Information on either treatment may 
be had by writing the Forest Service, 
Washington, D. C., or may be obtained 

im your county agent. END 
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“| was getting worried about 
the shortage of tractors but 
this is going to work all right.” 








@ If you can’t get new, the old must 
do! With National SAVIT Service 
your tractor, truck or car will do... do more, do better, 
and last longer. National SAVIT Service cleans and 
revitalizes motors . . . opens oil lines, frees rings and 
valves, and increases power. You can apply National 
SAVIT Service yourself ...as simple as an oil change. 
Ask your National Refining route salesman for a 


free copy of the new, illustrated National 
SAVIT Service Booklet 





NATIONAL EN-AR-CO 
MOTOR OILS and LUBRICANTS 
WHITE ROSE GASOLINE 


The National Refining Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
East of Ohio —The Globe Refining Co. S Cleveland, Ohio 
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A LITTLE 
Trap Care 
Addi «c LOT 
to Trap Life 


N ETAL’S scarce...manpower’s 

scarce...so new traps will be 
scarce, too! Take a little care of 
your present equipment... and it 
will last a lot longer. Follow 
simple instructions given in “Trap 
Tips . . . A Guide to Care and 
Repair.” Also tells how to make 
new traps from parts of broken 
ones. Not a wordy encyclopedia 
-.. but brief...to the point... 
quickly read! Mail the coupon today. 


aaeeee Be 4 Paste on Penny Posicord ----==; 


ANIMAL TRAP COMPANY OF AMERICA 
DEPT. 204, LITITZ, PENNA. 


Send free copy of “TRAP TIPS— 
A Guide to Care and Repair.” 


Name— 


Address 











VICTOR TRAPS 


MAKE BIG MONEY 
SAWING WOOD NOW 


350 Cuts - 
a Minute | 


ONE-MAN TRACTOR SAW 
easiest way. Cuts large and smail logs, fells 
ana 
Price Line 
clutch control, driven from any power take-off. 


Torn wood lots into cash; help save other fuels FR 
to win the war. Use Ottawa—fastest cutting; Bo EE 
trees. Thousandsin use. Built to last with On 
special heavy stiff saw blade. Positive safety 

OTTAWA MFG. CO., D923, Forest Ave., Ottawa, Kans. 








in number Elevators 

we can build but glad to help 

you plan your erib. Write us 

your Elevator problems and if 

at all possbile, will help you get ele- 

vator. Send for FREE crib BLUE- 

PRINTS, also catalog of MEYER CUP 
and PORTABLE Elevators. 

The Meyer Mfg. Co., Bx. 1260, Morton, 111. 
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Your Money Grows On Trees 


Forester Phillips introduces Owner Odell to 
the log stick. They have fenced off the 
woodlot on hills, have cropped from bottoms 


Two thousand of these rough-finished gun- 
stocks a day came rolling out of Whorton 


mill as another farm contribution to Victory 


Forester Bill Stump (standing) approves one 


of sawyer-carpenter Nelson's clever mineral 
feeders—grown on the farm and used on it! 


{ Continued from page 


who thinks his “‘timber can’t be w 
much; like to get it outta the way 
pasture anyhow.” 

There are a great many such car 
guys this year, sabotaging Defense by 
lowing careless cuts and wastage, by 
getting the last cent in value from the ri 
stick of wood. But there are a lot of si 
ones, too. I’m thinking of Theo Mc( 
up in Winnishiek County, Iowa, 
bought an 80 of timber at $30 an acre, ! 
the woods cruised by his county for: 
sold 3200 board feet right off the bat { 
cool six percent on his investment, stac!} 
another $180 worth of native lumbe: 
cure for his own use, has $90 worth 
cordwood on tap, and has a woods wl 
you can’t see the spots the trees came o1 
better than when he bought it, promis 
lumber for sheds, 
tongues, posts, and fuel for as long as 
and son Fred and the son-in-law keep 
farming. That, likely, will be quite s 
time. 

And when people are inclined to di 
the fact that there is a war market for f 
timber, I think of Pierce Anderson of 
Baker Lumber Company at Decorah 
bought the 3200 board feet from Mc( 
and wishes Theo’s cropping practice c 
vield him more. When asked why he dic 
pile it up and dry it out the way Mc( 
did, he just grinned and said: “Di 
have time to stack it; we’re selling it f 
than we can get it.”’ The native tin 
from the McClain trees and others 
them goes out in the form of rough bo 
(green because the buyers need buildi 
right now) to help the McClain neig! 
house their war stock and crops. 

Chicken and hog houses aren’t all o 
not by a darn sight. Leo Hoffschmid 
Lansing, Iowa, is employing 240 peop! 
build wooden toys for wartime kids 
thinking of ways he can utilize farm lu 
ber. The Erlich brothers down on the ri 
run their own little mill where they rip 
thin boarding for—of all things in the Mi 
west ! Their Mississippi fis! 


barns, fences, wa 


fish boxes! 
out to the protein-starved East, into 
Defense centers of Detroit and Chicago 
darn near everywhere in the count 
Slow, genial G. E. Carpenter of Gutt 
berg, ex-mahogany expert and jun 
cruiser, turns out 10,000 wooden ege crat 
a week from green Midwest boards, filli 

a container shortage that has buyers dro 
ing at his door. Cleo Whorton of Dubuqu 
uses volunteer help from town, kids fro! 
Loras College, anyone he can get with 
sawyer’s eye to turn out 2,000 black w 
nut gunstocks a day for Uncle Sam—and 
his buyers are keeping their eyes peeled { 
mature oak for ship lumber. You wat 
Cleo’s mill hum and you know there’s 
war on! Just west of Albion, burley Her! 
Bartlett runs a mill that, with the aid of 
40-degree sawing device he invented, rips 
50,000 soft maple poultry troughs a year 
sawn in one piece, ready to go to the | 
battery feeders hard at it in the food-pro- 
duction campaign. 

Yes, a commercial market’s there, a! 
probably not much farther away than t! 
nearest town. How to make the most of it 
The first thing to do is to get in touch wit 
your extension forester at your state ag! 
cultural college, your farm forester (t! 
county agent can direct you), or with 
representative of the U. S. Forest Servi: 
proper. These men will, without pay fron 
you, “‘cruise” your woods as soon as th 
can get to it, mar- [ Continued on page 












THIS TRACTOR 
IS DIFFERENT 


Both design and construction of the Ford 
Tractor with Ferguson System make it different 
from all others. Different—to bring you flexible, 
all-purpose farm power. Different to bring you 






FINGER TIP CONTROL 


the extra help you need to produce more 
food NOW. 

Compare this tractor and its Ferguson Im- 
plements with others costing more to buy, and 







With the Ferguson System, the ee 















depth at which the implement 





‘ requiring much more critical metal. You'll see works in the soil is automatically 
the difference at once—the greater economy controlled. You raise and lower the implement i 


and efficiency—the lower costs—that come with a finger tip touch of the hydraulic lever— i 
from light weight and from modern engineering. from the tractor seat—no levers to tug. 


THIS TRACTOR 
IS DIFFERENT 


Think of these advantages, exclusive on the 
Ford Tractor with Ferguson System: Full 
2-plow capacity without added weight. Rubber 
or steel tires that are interchangeable. Four- a 


wheel stability, easy automobile steering, indi- ae THE FERGUSON SYSTEM 


vidual wheel setting, individual rear brakes, Builds 






up tractive power as needed, without 
safety starter, obstruction release! 


And, best of all, the Ferguson System—with 
its hydraulic control of implements. No“strong- 
arm” levers or ropes to pull! It is a complete 
farm power plant, with no extras to buy. 


built-in or added weight. It enables the light- 
weight, easy-to-drive Ford Tractor to outper- 
form tractors weighing hundreds of pounds more, 


saving both fuel and metal. 





THIS DIFFERENCE 
MEANS TO YOU 


Any member of your family, young or old, can 
do a full day’s work with this equipment, which 














‘ takes the drudgery out of farming. Plows, Ask any Ferguson Dealer where you can see this new; 
d harrows, plants, cultivates, mows and harvests. different, modern, flexible and useful every-day farm equip- 
On belt and power take off, it grinds feed, saws ment at work. 






wood, fills silo, runs separator or manure 
spreader. Does farm hauling. 







HARRY FERGUSON, INC., Dearborn, Mich. 
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Every farmer who needs tools 
for the repair and maintenance of equip- 
ment, or for the construction or up- 
keep of necessary farm buildings, 
should see his Hardware Dealer about 
tools by Disston. 

. 

When you need a good Cross-cut Saw, 
ask about the Keystone made by Disston 


i 
K-520 


A full-width saw, straight-back, two- 
cutter-to-one-raker type. Blade of spe- 
cial steel; ground with the perfected 
curved taper grinding, 2 gauges thinner 
on back than on tooth edge. Made in 
5, 5%, 6, 6% and 7 foot lengths, 


THE DISSTON SAW, TOOL AND 
FILE MANUAL describes and illustrates 


many kinds of Disston tools you need on 
a farm—and tells you howto make 
all tools work better and last 
longer. Get this valuable 48- 
page book FREE from your 
Hardware Dealer, 
or write to us fora 
copy today. 


ESTABLISHED 1840 





HENRY DISSTON & SONS, INC. 
988 Tacony, Philadelphia 35, Pa., U.S.A. 


= — ) HUNTING & FISHING 
' is a monthly magazine 
HUNTING crammed full of hunting, 
and 
FISHING 





fishing, camping, dog and 
boating stories anc pic- 
tures, invaluable informa- 
tion about guns, fishing 
tackle, game law changes, 
best places to fish and 
’ hunt—countless ideas that 
will add more fun to your 
days afiele 

Special Trial Offer. 
Send 25c in stamps or coin 
and we will send you Hunting 
& Fishing for six months. 

HUNTING & FISHING 

» MAGAZINE 
214 Sportsman’s Bidg., Boston, Massachusetts 


P Yidrwp 


Saves Labor w 


Gets large round- 
worms. Inexpensive. 
Just mix it in pigs’ 
feed. Buy at feed, 
drug, produce stores, 
hatcheries. Dr. Sals- 
bury’s Laboratories, 
Charles City, Iowa. 














b, SALSBuRY’s 


G-01l 


op 
“ARGE RounowoRMs 


The Name—DR. SALSBURY—/s Your 
Assurance of Satisfaction 
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The Farmer’s Washington 


wild, and he has taken the lead in caution- 
ing Byrnes, Vinson, Jones, and the Office 
of Price Administration to watch their 
step. 


What Put Food Into Politics? 


Food problems and the farm problems 
that are behind them are politics! This 
fact should be recognized regardless of 
where responsibility for putting food in 
politics is placed. It is the real key to 
President Roosevelt’s abrupt dismissal of 
Chester C. Davis as War Food Adminis- 
trator and to the appointments made since. 
It is the key to the battle between Con- 
gress and the President over rollback sub- 
sidies, and was the key to the rollback sub- 
sidies themselves. Politics will probably 
remain the key to many actions on the 
farm and food fronts between now and the 
1944 elections. Here in outline is the story 
of how farm and food problems became 
politics: 

The trend undoubtedly started with the 
1942 Congressional elections. Irritation 
with Office of Price Administration regu- 
lations played its part in those elections, 
and returning Congressmen followed the 
same tactics President Roosevelt followed, 
in trying to keep themselves from being 
identified with what is now commonly 
called ‘‘the Washington mess.’ The first 
real food shortages appeared very soon 
after the 1942 elections. Republicans in the 
House of Representatives formed their 
Farm and Food Problems Committee un- 
der the chairmanship of Thomas A. Jenk- 
ins of Ohio. (It is a party, not a Con- 
gressional committee.) Its formation and 
activities were considered by the Demo- 
crats to be political. Chester Davis’s ap- 
pointment was in part an answer to the 
Jenkins committee. 

The next step toward political farm- 
food administration came when President 
Roosevelt promised the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and the Committee for In- 
dustrial Organization he would roll back 
meat, butter, and coffee prices, and pay 
differentials with subsidies. Because of the 
importance of the so-called Labor vote to 
the Roosevelt Administration, Republicans 
naturally regarded this move as political. 
Davis’s administration of food went 
aground on the rollback subsidy issue. He 
had been called in to handle food on a 
national basis, and left because he did not 
wish to handle it on a political basis. What 
the picture might have been had Davis 
stayed is those crystal-gazer’s 
guesses that does nobody good. The fact is 
that he’s out and that out with him went 
food administration as a business. 

When Marvin Jones, who for many 
years was Democratic chairman of the 
House Agriculture Committee, became 
War Food Administrator he lost no time in 
making it known that he expected to run 
a politically responsible food program. He 
called deputy and associate food adminis- 
trators together and told them, that from 
then on, they were not to have such strong 
opinions as to how the food job ought to be 
done. Or, if they had such opinions, they 
were to keep them to themselves. The 
policy decisions, Jones said, would be made 
at a higher level, and there was to be no 
more quarreling between WFA and OPA. 
Jones is not given to “tough talk,” but 
what he said was clearly understood as 
notice that Ais administration would be 


one of 


[ Continued from page 


political in its nature all the way al 

Later in a closed session with mem! 
of the House Agricultural Commit 
Jones made it still more clear that WFA 
had gone political. In speaking of the 
ceiling, then under great pressure, Jo 
said: ““We made a promise that the cor 
ceiling would not be changed befor: 
certain date, and it has always been 
rule in politics that when a promise 
been made it must be kept.” Later Jones 
applied this same formula to the quest 
of changes in the support price on hi 
Support had been promised up to 
pounds, and the promise had to be k 

The promptness and force with which 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration 
required its state and county committee- 
men to follow the rule against AAA in- 
formation personnel was an added illus- 
tration of what had happened. The ceiling 
on live hog prices illustrates another highly 
important side of the political character of 
WFA. War Food Administration politics 
as as well as ‘“‘farm- 
er conscious.” Jones’s biggest problem 
and it will remain the WFA’s 
problem—is to reconcile good farm politics 
with good consumer politics. The WFA 
must keep one eye on consumers, particu- 
larly in the big industrial areas, and thx 
other eye on farmers. 

No one predicts a quiet future for a 
political War Food Administration. WF A 
will sail in continuous storms and may bx 
wrecked and have to be fitted, out with 
new sails and a new name. But the helms- 
man will watch political rather than na- 
tional weather. The north star will be the 


1944 elections. 


‘consumer conscious” 


biggest 


Farm Manpower Crisis 


When the 1943 harvest is in, the farms 
of the country may be subjected to re- 
newed drains on their manpower. This 
possibility arises from the fact that autumn 
of 1943 is sure to bring a general man- 
power crisis, with both the claims of the 
Armed Services and those of war produc- 
tion climbing the last slope to a theoretical 
plateau on which both production and 
Army and Navy are expected to level off. 
War Manpower Commissioner Paul V. 
McNutt, Selective Service Director Maj. 
Gen. Lewis B. Hershey, and War Food 
Administrator Jones are worried about 
what this last slope may do to farming. 

There is no change in prospect where 
drafting more men from farms for the 
Armed Services is concerned. A very few 
may be taken, but the draft will not be the 
important factor. Farm manpower won't 
be dipped out, it will leak out, manpowe! 
officials in Washington fear. More men will 
be drafted from city jobs, and replacing 
them will become exceedingly difficult 
Job freezing and wage control make it hard 
for industrial employers to pick up more 
help in town. Besides, there is very littl 
help to be found. McNutt and Hershey 
fear that under pressure of peak loads, em- 
ployers will reach out into the countrysid« 
to grab workers who aren’t held on farms 
by draft deferments, or by ‘“‘essentiality”’ 
rulings. 

The danger period will come when har- 
vest wages taper off and farm manpower 
needs go into the winter seasonal decline. 
Farm wages will then be somewhat less 
attractive, and the urge to go into town to 
work during the winter may be strong. END 





CORN PICKERS 


No American weapon of war is more important this fall than 
this “big gun” of American agriculture. Working fast, pick- 
ing clean, it mops up a cornfield with machine-gun speed. 
At a cost less than hand-picking—with only a one-man crew 
if need be—gnd at the rate of 12 to 18 acres a day, u NEW 
IDEA Picker gives you quick loads husked clean and ready 
to haul to crib or market. 


If you do not own a NEW IDEA Picker, ask your NEW IDEA 
dealer to help you hire one and learn for yourself how much 
easier, faster and more profitable corn harvests can be when 
handled “the NEW IDEA way.” Write for booklet describing 
NEW IDEA Corn Pickers and also folder “How Farmers Can 
Get Help and Give Help in Wartime.” Contains handy table 

Su for figuring fair rental fees of many implements. 


NEW IDEA 1-ROW PICKER — 
Pull-type. Harvests up to 12 
acres a day. It pays even 
on limited acreage. 


NEW IDEA 2-ROW PICKER — 
Pull-type. Works with any good 
2-plow tractor. Harvests up to 
18 acres a day 


Your NEW IDEA dealer is ready to cooperate with you 
if you wish to register your picker or other implements 
with him for custom-work on nearby farms this fall. 
(Operation by yourself is optional.) He has full infor- 
mation on current contract prices and will help put you 
in touch with farmers who desire this type of service. 
Or if you are in need of certain machines, also leave 
your name with your NEW IDEA dealer for aid. 


New IDEA, Inc. COLDWATER, OHIO 


CORN PICKERS © HUSKER-SHREDDERS © ELEVATORS ® HAND CORN SHELLERS # WAGONS 
SPREADERS @ MOWERS e SIDE DELIVERY RAKES e@ HAY LOADERS © TRANSPLANTERS 
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A BIG BOOK over a foot 
long... nearly a 


foot wide 
ARB ook 


U. S. Gov’t Urges— Plant 


tena Fruit Trees NOW! 
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Amazing New Valilies 


Bear Wonder Fruits * 
on Trees of Baby-Age 


Extra 
Luscious 


Mamamoth 
Size 


Crossbreeding and Extra Heavy Whole Root System Grafting Method Saves years of waiting 


Get Startling Low Price 


on fruit tree collections to encourage family planting 


Amaze new improvements in or- 
dinary fruits now offer thrilling suc- 
cess to even inexperienced growers. 
More luscious, more beautifully col- 
ored, bigger fruit is now easier to 
raise than the ordinary kinds be- 
cause the plant wizards, Burbank 
and Stark, have introduced more 
vigorous, more delicious varieties. 
Varieties that gain a year 
Many are so different that they 
have been awarded U. S. tents 
and Trade-Marks—as much better 
than the ordinary varieties as Prize- 
Winning Cattle are better than 
scrubs. Varieties bred and selected 
to bear years younger—even one 
year gained will pay for trees. Vari- 
eties of amazing size, bearing more 
bushels per tree—exclusive varieties, 
propagated only by Stark true to 
strain from the original parents so 
all their wonders are retained. 
Trees are given years head start 
by our Extra Heavy, Whole Root 
Special Grafting Method, using the 


complete root system of the seed- 
ling—not just one piece of root. 
Each tree “fattened” with rich 
plant food in selected soils before 
digging to avoid set-back at trans- 
planting. Five inspections assure 
cream-of-the-crop trees—sound in 
roots, trunk, bark and health! 


Glorious Big Catalog — FREE 
(Over a Foot Long) 
Thousands report thrilling success 
with New Stark-Burbank Prize 
Varieties pictured in re: gas in the 
big, new 72-page catalog. ee 

brings Deluxe edition—while t 
last. Also valuable information on 
Victory Fruit Gardens and home 
orcharding, and beautifying your 
home with gorgeous new develop- 
ments in shrubs and roses. Send 
today . get startling low price 
on special collections. 


STARK Nurseries 


Box P-23, Lovisiana, Missouri 
Largest in World — Oldest in America 
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Stark Golden 
Delicious Apple! 


0, 
Montearly and 
Montlate cherries 





Is That Silo Ready? 


[ Continued from page 20) 


| of the better treatments are the applicat 


of a cement wash or a cement mortar plas. 
ter. Directions for applying cement w 
are as follows: Portland cement and clea: 
water are mixed together, the thickne 
of the mixture depending upon how heavy 
a coat is needed. A light coat of about 
the consistency of paint is used for smooth. 
ing over rough places, and may be brushed 
on with a calcimine brush. Heavier coats 
may be applied with barn brooms, slapping 
it on so as to drive the mixture into the 
cracks and depressions. Surfaces may then 
be smoothed by a light troweling. The 
wash coat may range from 4 inch at the 
bottom of the silo to the thickness of a pain 
coat at the extreme top. Once this coating 
has hardened, it should be cured by 
moistening with water at intervals for at 
least two days. Because Portland cement 


| requires moist conditions for proper hard- 


ening, the silo should be kept tightly closed 
during the curing. This means all doors in 


place and all roof or chute openings closed. 


The mixture for the cement mortar plas- 
ter should be 1 part Portland cement to 
1% parts of sand by weight. Use clean 
ne containing not more than 4 percent 
shase or other expansive materials; and 
for ease of application a well-graded con- 
crete sand that will pass a 44-inch screen 
is recommended. Wet the walls before 
plastering and then cover by brushing on a 
thin cement wash coat, followed immedi- 
ately by the plaster coat. The mortar coat 
will ordinarily range from % to 4% inch at 
the bottom of the silo to 4 inch toward 


MEN and WOMEN to sell spare 
time, liberal commissions, win fine prizes 


Real money—spare time or full time, 

healthful outdoor work—selling your 
share of millions of home orchards urged by U. S. 
Govt. to make up big Fruit Tree shortage re- 
vealed by last census. No Investment. No ex- 
perience to start. Free outfit. O. E. Griffin made 
exceptional earnings of $240.01 in month. Get 
started now! Mail Coupon! 


the top. Directions for curing are the same 


STARK Nurseries & Orchards Co.,BexP-23, Louisiana, Me. °¥-9-48 as for the cement-wash treatment. 


pw me FREE big, new Deluxe Prize Fruit Book 
id Special 4 Price Victory offer. | 


EivHER of these treatments will require 

about 20 sacks of cement for a 14’ x 40’ 

silo, and will put the interior wall in as 

good condition as reasonably may be ex- 
| pected of any surface treatment. Regardless 
| of the type of treatment used, it is most 
| important that all loose or scaly material 

be removed before application. The prac- 
| tice of applying any commercial or home- 
| mixed solution to the walls as the silo is 
filled is ineffective ; regardless of the kind of 
treatment, it should be allowed time to cure 
before the silo is filled. 

As important as repairing your silo, per- 
haps, are the precautionary steps to pre- 
vent excessive leaking or “weeping”’ of silo 
juices thru the walls. These juices not only 
make an ugly looking silo, but also cause 
erosion of the steel hoops and any other 
metal. Research under way now at the 
University of Minnesota is endeavoring to 
find methods of draining these juices from 
the silo in such a wav that they will not 
come thru the wall. Several of the ideas 
and devices being tried offer promise, but 
results are not yet conclusive. The safest 
bet in any case is to not put too much water 
in the silo in the first place. Any roughage 
with about 80 percent moisture is liable to 
have some of its water squeezed out. Hay 
at 66 percent moisture and corn at 70 
percent will keep well if properly packed 
and will not cause leakage. ‘‘Making hay in 
the rain” is a slogan that has perhaps served 
its purpose in getting farmers to recognize 
the advantages of putting green forage 
crops into the silo to get around the 
weather, but it is now time to recognize t 
research that has shown that roughage o! ‘ 
slightly lower moisture content can 
stored safely in silos—and with less har: 
to the structure itself. This practice als 





( Check here if interested in liberal weekly i income | 
U0 pian fo for r selling Stark trees, spare time. 
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Buy or Build This Brooder 
Quickly and Economically! 


RILCO BROODER HOUSE PACK 


Consists of 4 laminated rafters. 
The end rafters are framed for 
windows and door. Size of 
House, 12’ x 10’ x 6’ 8" high. 
Other sizes are available. 





RILCO glued laminated wood 
rafters are engineered for the job 
— for gothic arch barns, machine 
sheds, poultry and hog houses, 
other farm structures—and deliv- 
ered ready for correct assembly in 
a few hours. Anyone handy with 
tools can build right with these 
modern, factory-built Rileo rafters. 

Rilco rafters combine wall and 
roof into a Single Unit, a contin- 
uous framing member from foun- 


dation to roof ridge, thus giving a 
stronger, wind resistant building. 
More usable space results too, be- 
cause the interior is free of posts 
and braces. 

Write for your free illustrated Rilco 


folder and name of nearest dealer. 
Coprngte 19a, BLP tne 


LAMINATED PRODUCTS, INC 


smapeeeata 4‘ § Bank Buildi 
Saint Paul, Minnesota 











_ OTTAWA | Kelomy-\ 4 


ELEctric FENCER 


PARKER-McCRORY MFG. CO., KANSAS cry, MO. 


P oer FUEL FAST 
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has the advantage of making it necessary 
to handle and feed much less water. The 
difference between 80 percent and 66 per- 
cent hay or corn silage is much more than 
jt appears to be at first glance. It takes five 
tons of 80 percent hay, for example, to 
yield one ton of dry matter, while with 66 
percent hay only three tons of material 
are required, or two tons less water per 
ton of dry matter. 


Tue practice of adding water, or harvest- 
ing the crop too green, or when too high in 
moisture, should perhaps give way to a 
practice of chopping finer—%4 inch cut— 
and properly distributing the heavy ma- 
terial in the silo. There is much to be gained 
all the way around—less weight to handle, 
less silo pressure, practically no leakage, 
and a food from which the livestock can 
get more food value since they don’t have 
to take in so much water along with it. 

After old silos are repaired, additional 
silage space may be desirable on many 
farms. The fact that few commercial silos 
are available this year due to wartime re- 
strictions will warrant the use of tempo- 
rary silos on many farms, especially should 
we run into soft corn this fall. The snow- 
fence and reinforced paper silo has been a 
popular type of temporary silo, as has the 
trench silo in certain sections of the coun- 
try. Both types have given good results. 
See Ivan Wood’s article, page 21 of the 
August magazine, for further information 
on trench silage. 

A popular size of the fence, paper-lined 
silo is one 16 feet in diameter, and four 
tiers of fence high (about 14 feet). The 
height of such a silo should never be great- 
er than its diameter. Materials required 
consist of four 50-foot lengths of 48” 
welded-wire or slat fencing; about 236 
feet of reinforced paper 4 feet wide; 435 
feet of No. 9 wire or enough for two hoops 
for each width of slat fencing; and about 
144 dozen clothespins or two dozen lath 
(two toaclip) nailed tightly together at one 
end to form a long-legged “‘clothespin”’ or 
clip to hold the paper to the fencing 
during filling. The total cost of these ma- 
terials will be around $35. 


Tue paper-lined silo is built as it is filled. 
Select a level, well-drained building site. 
Set up the first course of the fencing in a 
true circle and securely fasten the ends 
together. Place the lining in pieces not 
over 14 feet long on the inside of the fence, 
lapping ends at least one foot, four pieces 
being required for a 16-foot-diameter silo. 
Fold the edges in along the bottom and 
lamp the paper temporarily to the top of 
he fencing strip with the clothespins. ‘This 
ection can now be filled within six inches 
of the top. The second section is then placed 
ind held in position temporarily by bind- 
ing the slats together about every 18 inches 
ith twine. The bottom lining is placed 
inside the second course of fencing, and the 
lining for the second tier is placed so as to 
lap over the inside of the bottom strip. 
[his prevents the fence from tearing the 
lining as the silage settles. The second sec- 
yn is filled to half its height. Then two 
No. 9 reinforcing wires are put around the 
lirst tier, pulled taut, and twisted to- 
ther. Other tiers are handled in the same 
ianner till the silo reaches the desired 
ight. 
As for permanent standing silos, a few 
eel-reinforced masonry silos are being 
ianufactured for sale this year, altho it 
appears that the supply will not begin to 
neet the demand. 
One of the many [ Continued on page 59 











Farmers are too busy 
to pose for pictures 


ASK ANY FARMER these days to 
“hold still’’ while his picture is being 
taken, and chances are that he will 
politely but firmly explain that he is 
too busy. 


Truly, the farmer is today’s man 
with a mission. Food, food, and still 
more food is the continuing cry of 
our government and our allies. And 
the farmer is responding whole- 
heartedly, despite shortages of labor 
and labor-saving machinery. 

It is easy to understand, therefore, 
why able farmers today give extra care 
and attention to all their motored 
equipment. When in doubt about 
which lubricant is best for any farm 
job, for bearings, sprockets, chains, or 
gear cases, they know that they can 
get help from the Phillips Agent. 

And here is help when you want to 
pick a quality motor oil: Phillips 
offers a number of oils, because pref- 
erences and pocketbooks vary. But 
when you want our dest oil, there is 
no need for doubt. Phillips tells you 
frankly that Phillips 66 Motor Oil is 
our finest quality... the highest grade 
and greatest value . .. among all the 








oils we offer to farm car owners like 
yourself. 





FREE. Send for your copy 
of PHILFARMER 


This condensed farm magazine is 
packed with pictures, information, en- 
tertainment. There's something in it 
for every member of the farm he Re 
To receive copies regularly, send your 
name today to: Philfarmer, Phillips 
Petroleum Co., Bartlesville, Okla. 




















For Cars, Trucks, Tractors 


IT'S PHILLIPS FINEST QUALITY 


















¢ e When It 
Costs Only A Penny to Worm? 


Approximately every 5 pounds of feed must pro- 
duce about a dozen eggs this winter. So don’t 
waste $2.00 in feed on a wormy pullet. Get 
Pratts ‘‘Split-Action’’ Capsules. For a penny a 
fowl, turn your wormy birds into layers. 

Each Pratts Capsule delivers two different 
treatments right on the worms. . . hours apart. 
Neither treatment interferes with the other. You 
get the benefits of two ordinary treatments. 
And several types of worms are treated — in- 
cluding cecum worms that carry blackhead 
germs. For Pratts contain Phenothiazine — the 
miracle wormer that’s 95 to 100% effective in 
killing and expelling cecum worms. See your 
dealer. If he cannot supply Pratts ‘‘Split- 
Action’’ Worm Capsules, use coupon to order 
direct. 

ee ee 
ratt Food Co., Dept. NK-24,. Phila. 6, Pa. 
| I enclose amount specified for size and quan- 
7 of **Split-Action’’ , 


tity Capsules checked 


l 

! 

Birds 10 to 18 | 
weeks old. Use 

Chick and Pullet Size | 

| 

| 

| 


Birds over 
18 weeks Use 
Capsules Adult Size 
50 0 $0.85 
100 
500. 








Book s—How to Select the Laying Hen, by Lamon 
and Kinghorne. Discusses culling practice, and by 
means of actual illustrations how to distinguish 
readily between the good layers and the poor ones. 
Illustrated, 144 pages, cloth, $1.25. Send money to 


Successful Farming. 





YOUR HARVEST TIME 
— AND FARM LABOR 


WITH INNES WINDROW PICK-UP 
INSURE BY WINDROWING 


By windrowing—and using the Innes Wind- 
row Pick-Up - you cover more combine acre- 
age by stretching your harvest, overcoming 
green weeds, uneven ripening, and shelling 
from high winds. Your crop is as safe as 
when shocked. 


FOR ALL TYPE COMBINES 
Universal Model fits old and new combines 
with cutting width 8 ft. and wider. Easy to 
attach—no guards to remove. All Innes 
Pick-Ups low in price—as low as $36.50. 
Ration Free. 


See your implement dealer or write us direct. 





BETTENDORF, IOWA 
(Davenport, lowa) 


INNES COMPAN 


Corncrib look shaky? Afraid late hay will break the old mow’s 


back? Bean bins suspected of sabotage? Here's your fix-it answer 


By Deane G. Carter. 


University of Illinois 


Farm service buildings grow old, and 
weaken with age. Their frames will not 
carry the loads they once did, the surface 
layers cannot turn the wind and rain so 
well, and in a real sense, the buildings 
suffer from “‘trouble in their joints.” 

Farm buildings are getting along in 
age because not a great many new ones 
have been built in the last 15 years—and 
almost none in the last year and a half. 
The average age of all farm buildings is 
well beyond 30 years; and authorities gen- 
erally figure around 40 as the total useful 
life. But there is a war on and a big 
production job to be done. So the answer 
is simply to brace up to carry the farm 
load. 

Strangely enough, too, loads in farm 
buildings are heavier or exert more pres- 
sure than in the old days. The old oats 
bins had to carry only about 32 pounds 
to the bushel or 28 pounds to the cubic 
foot. Soybeans are nearly twice as heavy 
at 60 pounds per bushel. Chopped hay 
weighs out at least twice as heavy as long 
hay, and baled hay weighs about three 
times as much as loose hay for the same 
volume. It is quite likely that the higher 
corn yields secured from hybrid corn 
mean the crib is filled a foot or two deep- 


er, throwing a heavier strain on the foot- 
ings, floors, and cross braces. 

Our two principal jobs today are to 
strengthen floor frames to carry over- 
head loads, and to provide enough brac- 
ing to offset bursting 
loads, for example, are almost altogether 
vertical; that is, they are carried by the 
floor. The critical pressures -in the silo 
are outward against the bands, hoops, or 
reinforcing rods. Corn and small grain 
storages have to be protected both against 
dead weight and sidewise pressure. Thus 
it is that the problems are to obtain 
strength in bin floor joists, crossties or 
braces in grain storages, and reinforce- 
ment in silos. On that latter point, see 
Norton Ives’ article, page 20. 

It is a bit difficult to explain the 
strength of a floor joist in engineer’s 
language; however, a few points are 
readily understandable. For one thing, 
if the number of joists under a bin is 
doubled, the construction will carry twice 
the load. Or if the distance between sup- 
ports is cut down, the load can be in- 
creased. And a 2 by 10 will carry almost 
three times as much as a 2 by 6, other 
things being equal. ‘ 

The following Continued on page 95 


pressures, Hay 


Joist sizes for 24-inch spacing, for various depths of grain and distances between supports. 





Depth of | Load on each sa. 


Size of joists required and distance between supports 





ft. of floor 
(pounds) 4 ft. 


grain 


(feet) 


| 5 ft. 


| 


| Of. | Sft. | 10f. | 12 Ft. 
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48 | 2x4 | 2x4 
96 2x4 2x6 
2x6 2x6 
2x6 2x6 
2x6 2x8 
2x6 2x8 
2x8 2x8 
2x8 | 2x10 
2x8 2x10 
2x8 2x10 


2x10 
2x12 


| 2x4 | 2x6 | 2x6 
| 2x6 | 2x8 | 2x10 
2x8 2x10 
2x8 | 2x10 
~s  } . xis 
2x10 | 2x12 
2x10 

2x10 


2x12 


2x12 
2x12 





2x12 




















for ACRE BUSTERS 


IKE the mighty bombers with their 
loads of “block busters,” Ameri- 
can farm tractors and farm machin- 
ery must have the protection of high 
quality lubricants if they are to do 
their fall wartime job of “acre-bust- 
ing,” in preparation for next year’s 


food offensive. The superb perform- 
ance delivered by Diamond 760 
Motor Oil and other Diamond D-X 
Lubricants has proved itself to tens 
of thousands of farmers. It will pay 
you to use them... there is no price 
premium for Diamond D-X quality! 


MID-CONTINENT PETROLEUM CORPORATION 
Terre Haute Waterloo TULSA Chicago Omaha 











FREE BOOK 


/ Mlustrated with 
36 Color Cartoons 


HENRY (Teut.) Home ruler. (Saz.) 
brave, powerful lord; ever wealthy. 


HERBERT (Sazx.) Glory of the army. 
(Teut.) Illustrious ruler. 


HERMAN (Saz.) Soldier; army man. 


We want you to remember our name and 
its meaning, so we'd like to send you ab- 
——_ free a copy of “WHAT’S IN A 
NAME?” You'll have a lot of fun seei 
what your own name and the names 0! 
your friends mean. 

_ Send the coupon now. And in the mean- 
time remember, “ETHYL is a trade mark 
name. It stands for antiknock 
fluid made only by the Ethyl Cor- 

oration. Oil companies put Ethyl 

uid into gasoline to prevent. 
knocking.” sows 

SEND FOR YOUR COPY TODAY!!! 


IT’S FREE!!! 


“WHAT'S IN A NAME?” 
Dept. D4, Box 18, Madison: Sq. P.O., N.Y.C. 


Please send me a free copy of ‘“‘What’s in j 


ean 
066 us rat Fe, 


| City & State 


Damn cue ane amp an cian sae an ane cup ann ome aun aun exe andl 











Beooks—Soldering for Workshop, Farm, and 
Home. by John Bonert. Understandable by any lad 
ten or twelve years old, practical for any farmer 
who really wants the know-how of soldering. Illus- 
trated, 111 pages. cloth, $1.25. Send money to 


Successful Farming. 
to HORSE 


FRE OWNERS 


Save money. Write for FREE BULLETIN 
of harness and horse goods for quick de- 
livery at honest prices. I trust you and ship on 
approval. In business 30 years. Thousands of 
satisfied customers. Just send name and ad- 
dress today for special FREE BULLETIN. 
“little joe’’ Wiesenfeld, Box F-25, 112 West 
North Avenue, Baltimore, 1, Maryland. 











What Price Feeder Cattle? 


mined by actual cutting out that the 
grade “‘good-to-choice” was best from OPA 
and Army regulations. That grade would 
weigh most and still not have a large per- 
cent of waste fat. That means a five- 
month feeding period. 

Assuming, again, then, that Morrison’s 
feeding results were experienced for a 
five-month feeding with a steer weighing 
800 pounds to start; he would weigh 1,172 
pounds in the farm lot at the end of the 
feeding, or about 1,137 pounds in the 
market. And the feed bill would be about 
$67.89. 

In addition, we calculate that freight 
and commission, both on the buying and 
selling, would come to around $9; interest 
on the feeders, $2.68; interest on equip- 
ment, $2.50; labor of man and horse, $7.50; 
interest on building and equipment, $2; 
and other costs, $2, for a total cost of 
$93.57. Against this we will allow a pork 
credit of $7, and $7 for the manure, for a 
net cost of turning that 800-pound feeder 
into a 1,137-pound finished steer grading 
good to choice, of about $79.57. 

How much, then, could be allowed for 
the feeder and still break even? If the OPA 
insists that prices be rolled back so that a 
good-to-choice steer brings $15.15—aver- 
age of the good, choice, and prime prices 
already quoted—that 1,137-pound steer 
would bring $172.26 on the market. So 
$92.69 could be paid for the steer, or 
$11.59 a hundredweight, and the farmer 
would break even. If prices of June 1 (with 
an average of about $16.40 for good- 
to-choice steers of 1,100 to 1,300 pounds 
in Chicago) prevailed, then $106.90 could 
be paid for feeders, or $13.36 a hundred- 
weight. Actual feeder prices this spring 
have been around $14.25 to $15 at Kansas 
City and Omaha. Last fall the price 
reached a low of about $12 for that 
weight and grade. That price, over $2 a 
hundredweight below levels prevailing at 
the start of this summer, would not be low 
enough to permit a cattle finisher to break 
even if the OPA insists on crowding beef 
prices back to their December ceilings and 
so cutting down on consumption that a 
sufficient artificial surplus is built up to 
bring about a break. 


What Kind of Cattle to Buy? The kind 
of cattle to buy is the kind most suitable for 
your equipment, your feed—and your 
pleasure. Some don’t like the yellow- 
hammers, while others would rather feed 
common cattle than pure-bloods. They 
both take about the same amount of feed 
to put on the same gain. The difference of 
course is that the common grades are fed 
more on “‘poor” feed, while the others 
must be grained for a long time to make 
their finish such as to bring high prices for 
their grades. It is highly desirable, how- 
ever, to note that officialdom is frowning 
emphatically on high finish, and there is 
no such thing any more as a “prime” grade. 
The five-month finish to a good-to-choice 
grade produces tlie most meat with the 
least waste. 


Can a Good-to-Choice Grade Be Pro- 
duced On Grass Alone? No. Should 
grass and roughage be the major feed? 
Definitely not—if we wish to provide meat 
to fill Army specifications. Purdue Uni- 
versity completed an experiment last year 
that proves this most conclusively. They 
took calves weighing 382 pounds at the 
start, roughed them thru the winter on 


| Continued from page 1 


silage and hay, grassed them again the 
next summer, roughed them thru a second 
winter, and in 625 days with the cheapest 
of handling they had gained 547 pounds, 
or .87 pounds a day. That they weighed 
702 pounds as long yearlings would indi- 
cate that these gains are just about the 
same as would be made out on the 
ranches. 

For the final 30 days, these steers were 
put in the dry lot. Part of those 30 days 
would be required to get them on full feed, 
But in the 30 days in the dry lot on grain, 
they gained an average of 2.96 pounds a 
day, or over three times as fast as on grass. 
The evidence seems conclusive that if we 
are to raise lots of beef quickly, it must 
be finished on grain. 

This is not to say, however, that calves 
and light cattle should not be roughed or 
grassed. In fact, under the present un- 
certain policy from Washington, that is 
about the only safe way. But it takes good 
facilities to handle calves over the winter 
in a northern climate. 

Probably the safest way to feed is to 
buy the lighter yearlings, rough them over 
the winter, put them on grass in May until 
August, start them on feed when the grass 
starts to dry out, then finish them with 
new corn. That way the initial expense is 
lightest, the calf dangers are over, the 
gain on roughage and grass will reduce 
the costs, and the new corn will put on the 
quickest gain. 

In every other war of history the first 
consideration has been to get the pro- 
duction. Costs have meant absolutely 
nothing, and have been taken in stride as 
a part of the cost of victory. But in this war 
the cattle feeders have been the “step- 
children.” When their cattle were ready 
to come or the feed lots had been filled, 
officialdom has three times so far taken 
steps to break prices. And the worst short- 
age of meat ever in American history is 
the result. 

A clear-cut policy to prevail on beef 
prices for at least six months should be 
made and made IMMEDIATELY by the 
Government so that cattle feeders may 
know whether they can pay $13.38 a 
hundredweight, or less than $11.60. END 


Editor’s Note: As this is written the news- 
papers report a substantial volume of cattle mov- 
ing to market. This run, many believe, is only a 
temporary situation, the long-time outlook 
promising an acute shortage of beef. 
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? ANSWERS ? 
To the Farm Quizbox (page 28) ? 


1. (b) is correct. This new pas- 
teurizing process was recently 
announced by the University of 
Missouri. @, (a) is correct. 3. (b) 
is correct. 4. (b) is correct. Ac- 
cording to North Dakota Agri- 
cultural College. 5. (b) is correct. 
6. (a) is correct. 7. (a) is correct. 
8. (a) is correct. 9 (b) is correct. 
10. (a) is correct. 11. (b) is 
correct. 12. (a) is correct. 13. 
(a) is correct. 14, (a) is correct. 
15. (a) is correct. 16. (b) is cor- 
rect. 17. (b) is correct. 18. (c) is 
correct. 
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AMERICAS 


GREAT AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRY 
GIVES TOTAL COOPERATION 
FOR TOTAL VICTORY 


-.-with “Work Together— Win Together” 
as the universal battle cry of the day 


Chevrolet always has been proud of its member- 
ship in the automobile industry —but never before 
quite so proud as it is today. . . . For motor car 
manufacturers have performed miracles on be- 
half of America’s war effort, and they have 
accomplished these miracles by utilizing their 
skills, their experience and their resources to turn 
out the maximum of war material for the common 
cause. ... For its own part, Chevrolet is glad to 


report that it is serving others, just as others are 





serving Chevrolet—and all for the advancement 
of the war effort... . 


aircraft engines, anti-aircraft guns, high-explosive 


Major contractor, building 


and armor-piercing shells, military trucks and 
other products for our armed forces—Chevrolet 
also is a major supplier, manufacturing parts by 
the million for more than 120 other important 
war producers. .. . Total cooperation—total team- 


work—is the key to total victory for all of us. 
* * * 


The products illustrated are only a few of the 
great many produced by the Automotive Industry. 
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Let Ration-ayd Help You Get High Ess 
Production from Your Pullets 


Users of Ration-ayd tell stories of high 
egg production by strong, well feath- 
ered, early laying pullets—raised from 
chick to maturity on mashes that con- 
tain Ration-ayd. 

Ration-ayd, a Supplement for Poultry 
Feeds, is an economical source of nutri- 
tive factors from milk and fish essen- 
tial for health and growth. It helps to 
produce big layers by unlocking nutri- 
tional values of other feed ingredients, 


THE BORDEN COMPANY 


SPECIAL PRODUCTS DIVISION 
350 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


thus giving the bird more nourish- 
ment from the same amount of feed. 

Whether you buy your feeds ready 
mixed or have them mixed for you, 
make certain that Ration-ayd is in your 
feeds. Write for free booklet—‘‘How to 
Feed Ration-ayd Vitamins and Nutri- 
tive Factors to Poultry.” 








To Feed or Not to Feed? 


[ Continued from page 


days on corn will give an even more 
nomical account for the corn plant. 

For dairy cows, a ton of corn silage 
furnish about the same digestible 
units as 800 pounds of average hay. H 
ever, it is lower in protein than legu: 
hays and this must be accounted for in 
ration. Milk cows use silage chiefly as 4 
roughage and for this purpose a ton of 
silage is worth 35 to 40 percent as muc! 

a ton of hay. In the past, when hay cr 
have been somewhat short, a ton of |! 
has been worth 16 to 17 bushels of cor 
An average yield of hay compared y 
present corn prices would be worth aroi 
$25 per acre, while silage would have a \ 
ue somewhere in the neighborhood of 

to $60. Most dairymen have come to re- 
gard silage of one kind or another as 
important essential to dairy production 
gives variety to the ration and tends to in- 
crease the amount of roughage that cows 
will eat. In addition it provides caroten« 
and vitamins essential to milk productior 
and animal growth. 

High producing milk cows receiving 
some hay will eat 25 to 50 pounds of silage 
per day, depending upon the size of the 
animal and milk production. Young dairy 
stock will consume around three pounds 
of silage per day for each 100 pounds of 
live weight. Fattening cattle on silag 
alone will consume six to seven pounds of 
silage for each 100 pounds of live weight; 
when fed with corn, about half as much 
Silage will fit into the sheep and lamb feed- 
ing programs in much the same manner as 
it does with cattle. Breeding sheep will 
take about two pounds per hundredweight 
daily, with closer attention paid to the 
quality of the feed product. 


Nor to be overlooked in the silage pic- 
ture is a combination of corn and soy- 
beans. They have to go into the silo at the 
proper stage of maturity in order to get 
the’ maximum feed value. They also must 
be properly mixed. Farmers seem to have 
had the best results when they plant the 
two crops separately and then feed them 
into the cutter simultaneously from separ- 
ate wagons at about the rate of one load of 
beans for each three loads of corn. 

Feed values of sorghum or cane silage 
as compared with corn vary rather widely 
according to growing conditions. Natural- 
ly the higher the moisture content of the 
sorghum, the lower will be the feeding 
value per ton. Referring again to Ohio 
Experiment Station work, Atlas Sorgo 
averaged about 10 percent less dry matte! 
per ton than 90-bushel corn silage. While 
the daily gain for the Sorgo-fed cattle was 
satisfactory, it was about a third less than 
the corn-fed cattle, even tho shelled corn 
and supplement consumption was con- 
siderably higher. That does not mean, 
however, that sorghum does not make good 
silage. It does. 

Now the question of corn fodder versus 
corn silage—one that is sure to enter into 
the picture. Fodder shows up rather well 
in comparison with silage and certainly 
is a good way to make best use of all the 
corn plant—if a silo is not available or 
temporary storage cannot be arranged 
Labor costs of shocking and chopping 
fodder are somewhat comparable to s 
filling, with a balance in favor of t! 
fodder. 

It’s true, then, that it does require mor* 
labor to harvest corn as silage than as grain. 
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It’s hard work, too, and no mistake. How- 
ever, silo filling usually comes at a time 
when you’re not quite so busy otherwise. 
[he conventional methods of putting up 
silage, using the corn binder and stationary 
cutter, require in the neighborhood of 15 
man hours per acre. Recently, agricultural 
engineers at Iowa State College, using a 
field ensilage harvester, an automatic 
winch for unloading, modified equipment 
and techniques, have been able to cut this 
time down to four man hours per acre. 

Lack of a conventional or permanent 
silo need not be too great a factor in de- 
termining whether to use silage. Trench 
silos, both the shallow and deep varieties, 
have proven extremely satisfactory. A 
great many farmers are having splendid 
success with the picket-fence or baled- 
straw or -hay types. For example, some 90 
tons of silage has been stored in a pit silo 
at the University of Wisconsin for over 
four years, Dr. G. Bohstedt, of the Wis- 
onsin Agricultural Experiment Station 
reports. There has been little or no spoilage 
and the Experiment Station people expect 
the silage to keep for many years. Iowa 
farmers report equally as good results with 
shallow trench storage. 

Silage weighs from 30 to 40 pounds per 
cubic foot in the silo. The usually accepted 
capacity for silos of various diameters on a 
basis of fully settled silage per foot of 
depth is 14% tons for a 10-foot silo, 2 tons 
for a 12-foot, 3 tons for a 14-foot, and 3% 
tons for a 16-foot structure. Using these 
figures you can easily compute the capa- 
city of the silo or silos you have standing 
and decide whether or not supplementary 
accommodations will be necessary. Above 
all, figure it, because feed isn’t getting any 
more plentiful and the silo is your last 
chance to set up reserves until pasture 
comes On again next spring. END 


Is That Silo Ready? 


[ Continued from page 53 | 


satisfactory concrete silos I have in mind 
was of 14-foot diameter, erected on a farm 
near Winona, Minnesota, in 1920. The 
only steel used was for hoops, which for any 
masonry silo 14’ x 42%’ would require 
1,070 pounds or about % ton of steel— 
enough for twenty-seven 9/16” hoops or the 
equivalent amount of reinforcing wire. If 


] 


steel for hoops is not granted, under new 


steel couplings to provide a means for 
tightening may be one possible answer for 
concrete stave silos, and when steel again 
becomes available the wood hoops could 
be replaced, if desired. 
sing wood hoops for a wood-stave silo 
is, of course, a time-tested method of 
iilding. Some hoops are made on the job 
bending three or four thicknesses of 
bevel siding or one-half inch boards three 
or four inches wide around a specially 
t form, nailing well and staggering all 
ts. After all hoops are made they are 
placed in position and held by temporary 
Cleats. Regular tongue- and- grooved floor- 
ng or siding, 1 x 4’s or 1 x 6’s, is generally 
d for staves and is placed vertically on 
inside of the hoops and nailed to them, 
silo is braced by placing 2 x 2’s or 
+’s between the hoops, forming a V or 
X. A 14’ x 35’ silo of this type would re- 
2,565 linear feet of >/16’’ x 349” strips 
ough to make 19 hoops, 4 ply of 1144” 
The wall including doors would 


I ire 5,705 linear feet of 1 x 4 flooring— 


he total lumber would total about 
) board feet. END 
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Water- Mix Washable Paint 


ERE’S the new washable paint that American 
farmers helped to make! It’s called SPRED—a 
creamy paste concentrate that contains the new ALPHA-PROTEIN*— 
a Glidden soy bean discovery from the famous Time-Tested Laboratories. 
When mixed with water, SPRED becomes a permanent, washable 
paint with many advantages. 

An All-Season Paint. SPRED is made to order for farm home use. You 


can use it when time permits — even in winter. Because SPRED leaves no 
“after-odor”’, no airing of rooms is needed. 


Perfect Results without Experience. If your painter has gone to war, 
you can apply SPRED yourself. 


Easily, Quickly Applied. SPRED mixes readily, goes on fast. There's 
none of the bother and mess of ordinary painting. It levels perfectly — leaves 
no brushmarks. 


Dries in 2 Hour. It’s the fastest drying water-mix paint. Thirty minutes 
after the last brushstroke, a SPRED-painted room can be occupied. 


One Coat Covers. SPRED has better “hiding” qualities. One coat is 
enough for wallpaper, plaster, wallboard and woodwork — brick, tile and 
concrete sometimes require two. 


Really Washable. Unlike many“ water-mix” paints, SPRED can take repeated 


washings and look like new. And its smooth surface is easy 
to clean with a damp cloth or soap and water. $ G8 


Economical, too! Mixa half-gallon of water with a gallon of 
SPRED and you have enough paint for an average-size room. 
You get any of SPRED’s twelve beautiful pastel shades for . .. AGAL. 
* Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Of 

SEE SPRED DEMONSTRATED in ) Glidden © Heath & Milligan + Adams & Elting + Climatic 
Stores selling these Time-Tested Paints § Campbell + T. L. Blood © Royal + Forest City + Billings-Chapin 





(Slightly Higherin 
Rocky Mz. Area) 


If your Time-Tested paint dealer is temporarily out of 
SPRED ask him to notify you when a new shipment arrives. 





“Color for America’ shows SPRED Color Schemes in Your Home 


















Be ready to build 
when LUMBER 


comes back from war! 


Do your Planning Now! 


Today, lumber is doing an important 
war job—and because lumber is doing 
such a big war job, many civilian 
building needs including your own, 
perhaps are not being satisfied. 


But there is something you can do 
right now about the building you 
want, a new barn, modern dwelling, 
garage, or poultry house. 


You can lay your plans now. With 
the help of the 4-Square Farm Build- 

’ ing Service, you can study the merits 
of many types and sizes of buildings 
and make selections to fit your needs. 
Then you can be ready to build the 
moment lumber is plentiful with assur- 
ance that not a single important detail 
has been overlooked or forgotten. 


The 4-Square Farm Building Service 
can help you a lot with your building. 
It contains complete plans for practi- 
cally every kind, style, and size of farm 
Structure in a wide range of prices. 


These many buildings were de- 
veloped by practical farm people. 
That’s why farmers are so favorably 
impressed with the 4-Square Farm 
Building Service. It has practical 
ideas in design, arrangement, and 
construction which lower building 
costs, and save farm labor. This Serv- 
ice also illustrates how wise planning 
can often give you buildings adaptable 
to many uses. 


Your Local 4-Square Lumber Dealer will be 
glad to go over all these buildings with 
you, give you full details on the ones that 
fit your needs. He also is a good man to 
see about making your present buildings 
Carry you through this fall and winter. His 
advice on how to get needed repairs from 
materials at hand can really help. When in 
town, talk to your 4-Square Dealer about 
your present and future building needs. 


PETER AARAL MALL 


Weyerhaeuser Sales Company 
SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 


4.SQUARE LUMBER 


4-SQUARE LUMBER IS THE BEST AND MOST ECONOMICAL 
BUILDING MATERIAL FOR ALL FARM CONSTRUCTION: 


The New 


Reviewed by Margaret Hegerfeld 


This Is the Army (Warner Bros.)—Irvi: 
Berlin’s stage show This Is the Army com 
to the screen in technicolor with a cast 
3,450 persons, 350 of whom are soldie: 
recruited from virtually every Army p 
in the United States. 

In the civilian-soldier cast are Geox 
Murphy, Lt. Ronald Reagan, Sgt. Jo 





| Louis, Alan Hale, George Tobias, Charles 

| Butterworth, Joan Leslie, Una Merkel, 

| Rosemary de Camp, Stanley Ridges, and 

| Dolores Costello; and singers Kate Smith, 
Frances Langford, and Gertrude Niesen. 

| Irving Berlin appears himself singing O/, 
How I Hate to Get Up in the Morning, one of 
19 of his songs in the picture. 

The story unfolds around Jerry Jones 
| (George Murphy), who joins the army in 
| 1917 and produces the hit-show Yip 1it 

Yaphank; later around his son Johnny (Lt 
| Ronald Reagan), who is the producer of 
This Is the Army in World War II. Thi 
plot is touched by cupid when Eileen 
(Joan Leslie) falls in love with Johnny. 

With the finest cast our country could 
muster, This Is The Army is an All-Ameri- 
can musical at its best. If you miss it, you’l! 
miss the thrill of a lifetime and the greatest 
Broadway show to come to the American 


public via Hollywood. 100 bushels* 


Sahara (Columbia)—A story about a 
tank—Lulubelle—and her crew as they re- 
treat from fallen Tobruk. Lulubelle is com- 
manded by Sergeant Gunn (Humphrey 
Bogart), who is accompanied by Private 
“Waco” Hoyt (Bruce Bennett) and Jimmy 
Doyle (Dan Duryea). After leaving To- 
bruk, Lulubelle lumbers along picking up 
Allied stragglers. Near the end of her 
journey she is surprised by a detachment 
of Germans who plan to outflank the 
English. Sergeant Gunn decides to hold 
the fort and achieves the victory in a way 
neither he nor his enemies expected. It’s 
another war picture lifted from the aver- 
age by a performance only Bogart can 
give. 70 bushels.* 


Girl Crazy (M-G-M)—Starring one of 
America’s favorite motion picture teams, 
Mickey Rooney (as Danny Churchill) and 
Judy Garland (as Ginger Grey), Girl Crazy 
is rollicking, filled with George Gershwin 





melodies as played by Tommy Dorsey and 


| his orchestra. 


Danny, who is decidedly what the pic- 
ture title implies, is swept off his feet by 


John Wayne meets Jean Arthur in “A Lady 
Takes a Chance"—and it's a gamble 
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Ginger, the granddaughter of Dean Amour 
(Guy Kibbee) of Custer College, which 
Danny attends. When the College is 
ordered closed because of decreased en- 
rollment, Danny launches a campaign to 
publicize it. The rest of the story is a 
surprise, and you'll love it. 80 bushels.* 


The Sky’s the Limit (RKO)—Here’s still 
another musical which dance fans will jot 
down as an Astaire triumph—and it’s an- 
other grand performance by Joan Leslie. 
The story is mediocre—about a young man 
who returns from heroic service with the 
Flying Tigers to New York, where he de- 
cides “‘to do the town.” The young man, 
Fred Atwell (Astaire) soon has himself in- 
volved with Jean Manion (Joan Leslie). 
Jean feels sorry for Fred, thinks he needs a 
job, and sets out to find one. A job is the 
last thing in Fred’s mind. He wants fun— 
and gets it, but the love-bug gets him. 
Woven into the story are two Astaire- 
Leslie dance routines and three Astaire 
solos. 60 bushels.* 


The Man from Down Under (M-G-M) 
Here’s our first picture about America’s 
staunch ally on the other side of the world. 
And Charles Laughton as Jocko Wilson is 
the fightingest, orneriest, and most lov- 
able Australian of them all. In the cast are 
3innie Barnes, who plays Jocko’s persistent 
sweetheart, and Donna Reed and Richard 
Carlson, who play Jocke’s adopted child- 
ren. Highlights of the film are a deadly 
battle with a Jap bomber crew, and Carl- 
son’s fight for the Empire boxing title. 
Comic-romantic scenes between Laughton 
and Miss Barnes, and sincere love scenes 
between Carlson and Miss Reed, provide a 
contrast in love-making techniques. The 
film marks another splendid characteriza- 
tion by Charles Laughton, and the pic- 
ture’s portrayal of life in Australia—of how 
her men, women, and children have rallied 
to the war effort—makes seeing it well 
worth your time. 80 bushels.* 
Thank Your Lucky Stars (Warner 
Bros.)—A picture with a star for every state 
in the Union. Among them Bette Davis, 
Ida Lupino, Olivia de Havilland, Ann 
Sheridan, Errol Flynn, Dinah Shore, Den- 
nis Morgan, Joan Leslie, James Cagney, 
John Garfield, Humphrey Bogart, and 
Eddie Cantor. That spells entertainment 
with variety, novelty, and comedy—plus 
12 new songs. We’ll leave the “bushel’’ 
rating up to you. 
‘Yield in terms of enjoyment. 


Joan Leslie persuades Lt. Ronald Reagan to 
marry her in Berlin's “This ls The Army” 





























7A.M.... you're out of step 





PooR YOU. Constipation symptoms 
are making you miserable. You need a 
laxative. Don’t put off the relief you 


Lucky You. Taken first thing in the 
morning, Sal Hepatica acts quickly and 
gently... usually, within an hour. Also, 
it helps turn a sour stomach sweet 





need. Take a sparkling glass of gentle, 
speedy Sal Hepatica now ... the minute 
you hop out of bed. 





a 


again by helping counteract excess gas- 
tric acidity. 3 out of 5 doctors, recently 
interviewed, recommend this sparkling 
saline laxative. Try Sal Hepatica. 


Whenever you need a laxative 


—take gentle, Sted 


SAL HEPATICA 


Get a bottle of Sal Hepatica from your druggist today, remembering this. Caution, use only as 
directed. Sal Hepatica’s active ingredients: sodium sul phate, sodium chloride, sodium phosphate, 


lithium ca:bonite, sodium bicarbonate, tartaric acid. Ask your doctor about the efficacy of 
this prescription. Sal Hepatica is a product of Bristol-Myers. 


TUNE IN 


“DATE WITH JUDY” —Wednesdays, 9:00 P. M., EWT 
“NOAH WEBSTER SAYS”—Tuesdays, 8:30 P. M., EWT 
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Edited by Gladys M. Johnson 


Drawing by Walter Oschman 


Rin there’ll be a feel of fall in the air, the 
warm sun will throw shadows over your garden, 
bits of tumbleweed will clutter up the path- 
way, and all of a sudden you’ll say to yourself: 
“If I’m going to get the garden in, I'll have to 
do it this week!” 

There is something thrilling about gathering 
the season’s harvest and packing it away in the 
basement or storage cave. 

What an array of colors and goodness can be 
tucked into*big barrels, boxes, sand, on the 
shelves, and in the old brown stone jar. Winter 
vegetable storage is just as important as any 
other step in the gardening process, for all your 
long hours of weed pulling and constant atten- 
tion can be ruined if you don’t take special care 
of your fruit and vegetables at storage time. 
Anything you store will mean money saved and 
there’ll be less drain on commercial food. 

You'll have to enlist the help of the whole 
family for this gleaning job; there’s much the 
children can do to help. 

Almost every homemaker has a pet idea for 
the “right”? method to winter store. One farm 
woman told me she always gave the carrots a 
good scrubbing before she packed them into 
stone jars. “‘It’s so much easier to decide to have 
carrots when I know they are already clean,” 
she said. 


We USED to wrap apples each fall. Each one 
was packed May-basket fashion in newspaper 
squares and put in baskets. We covered them 
with an old carpet and stored them apart from 
the root crops. We always wrapped tiny red, 
sweet Siberian Crabs, too, and put them away 
until Christmastide when this shiny red fruit 
would appear on the Christmas tree and in a 
big bowl on our library table. These were crisp 
and crunchy and added to the holiday festivities. 
Then there were some special apples from a 
“grafted” tree which Dad always packed for 
winter. We could hardly resist their delicious 
fragrance when we passed by the apple barrel. 
Because these didn’t keep well we ate them first 
—on rainy Sunday afternoons, or took them 
along to the woodshed where we cracked butter- 
nuts and ate the tender-skinned, juicy apples. 

If you weren’t an early bird about getting a 
place prepared for your winter vegetables, you’d 
better plan right now where you’ll put those 
extra bushels of potatoes, onions, turnips, golden 
squash, and the rest of your Victory garden 
holdovers. 

If you are lucky enough to have a cave, your 
space problem is minor. 

Right down in your basement is a good place 
to store your garden, provided it’s fixed up a bit. 
If you can spare a corner of the basement room, 
proceed by installing false flooring. Place several 
two-by-four pieces of lumber on the floor and 
then nail strips of lumber across them. Allow a 


three-fourths inch space between each board to 
provide air circulation. It’s wise to make the 
false floor in several sections so they can be 
moved often for cleaning. 

When the false flooring is installed and the 
vegetables are stored, run water under the slat- 
ting and repeat as needed to keep the air moist 
all winter. 

Cellar floors of soil are even better in help- 
ing to maintain good storage conditions. Here 
again, the water is sprinkled on the floor. One or 
two windows are needed for ventilation, but 
light should be shut out by covering the windows 
in the room. If only one window is available, an 
intake to the floor thru one pane of glass and an 
outlet ventilator thru another glass can be con- 
structed with stove pipe. 


CABBAGE is among the uninvited storage 
guests, since its odor tends to penetrate the whole 
basement. It can be stored outside in a pit. 
Women who have used this method say the 
stored vegetable comes out sweet and crisp. In 
fact, they prefer to put cabbage in a pit. If it’s 
stored outside, wrap it in waxed paper or news- 
paper before putting it in the pit or barrel. If it’s 
stored in the basement, tie paper sacks over each 
head and be sure to keep it away from the fruit. 

Root crops stand basement storage well and 
keep successfully in sand or stone jars. Brush 
them clean or wash them. Store beets in damp 
sand. Rutabagas, salsify, and turnips, too, may 
be stored this way. 

Many Victory gardens have for the first time 
raised a row of eggplant. It’s a handle-with-care 
vegetable, so baby it along. Put it on a shelf and 
give it plenty of room. Store this at a room 
temperature of 40 to 45 degrees. 

Chinese cabbage is another Victory garden 
special you’ll want to “bring in.” Set these in a 
box of damp soil. They’ll keep best at a tempera- 
ture of 33 to 40 degrees. 

You'll need a thermometer for your storage 
center this winter and it will pay you to get a 
good one for you must have an accurate check- 
up on the temperature when Jack Frost sticks out 
his icy tongue. 

When the relatives come for Sunday dinner 
you can take them on a sightseeing tour in your 
basement. (Maybe the onions will be in the attic 
or in the old storeroom where it’s cold! They 
should be.) All the fragrances and goodness of 
your garden stowed away! What a sight! You’ll 
have forgotten the long hours in the sun and the 
fight with cabbage worms and potato bugs—and 
weeds! 


Irs a Victory on the farm garden front when 
Mom and the kids get the garden tucked into the 
storage spots. Many a nutritious meal with sum- 
mertime flavor will be brought up from the 
cellar when winter winds blow outdoors. END 








Grandma's Pickle Relish is a favorite 
but it's especially good with wieners and 


PIONEER 
~ PICKLE 





September is pickle-making season, and time to start chopping crisp garden vegetable relish 


By Genevieve A. Callahan 


, ed pioneering great-grandmothers of ours were smart 
young women. What their meals lacked in variety, they made 
up for with plenty of pickles and relishes. 

They didn’t know whether or not pickles had any vitamins 
or minerals but they did know these snappy accessories tasted 
mighty good, and that they made plain food taste like 


Now that we are going back to plainer meals, we need 
pickles and relishes more than ever. And it’s interesting to 
know that recent research gives these tangy tidbits a big 


. build-up. In general, pickles are good sources of Vitamin A 


and copper. Dill pickles and bread-and-butter pickles are 
good sources of Vitamin C and iron. They are not difficult to 
digest nor harmful for normal adults or school children. In 
fact, they are good additions to meals for hardworking men 
and women, for they supply salt to make up for that which is 
lost thru perspiration. 


banquet fare whenever they were served to the family. 


Successful 
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Good Foods From Our Read- 
ers. Tested in Successful Farm- 


ing’s own Tasting-Test Kitchen 
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Eatinc, just because it’s good for one 
is no fun at all. So, as keeper of the house, 
don’t you feel the urge to see that your 
meals are so well prepared that the whole 
family can hardly wait to be served? Of 
course you loathe spending all your time 
in the kitchen. Who doesn’t? But, then, 
you needn’t, really. 

One answer to your problem is the 
transformation to the simpler dishes; and 
make them better than anything you’ve 
ever made before. One-dish meals are 
time-savers and budget-stretchers, and 
they should be as attractive as they are 
nourishing. You can always add your own 
little touches of a crisp, cold salad, or a 
tart relish to lend zip to the meal—giving 
it the desirable flavor, color, and texture 
varieties. 

Just give the family tasty food, served 
as attractively as possible, with enough 
nutritive value and energy to keep them 
on the job, and they'll be waving the 
Victory banner! 

These reader recipes may add to simple 
dishes that little variety that you’ve been 
seeking. Won’t you try them? 


Better make up a good supply of several of these old favorite 


CABBAGE MEDLEY —Mrs. J. E., Mo. 


Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 


1 green pepper, sliced 

1 medium-sized 
onion, sliced 

Salt and pepper 

14 cup water 


2 tablespoons bacon 
drippings 

3 cups shredded 
cabbage 

1 cup diced celery 


Heat the drippings in a skillet. Add 
shredded vegetables and season to taste. 
Add water and cover. Steam 10 to 12 min- 
utes, until tender. Serves six. 


RED AND GOLD 
SALAD —Mrs. M. S., Ind. 


Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 


Yo cup sour cream 

2 tablespoons 
lemon juice 

3/4 teaspoon salt 

1% teaspoon pepper 


3 red apples 

2 cups shredded 
raw carrots 

1 tablespoon onion, 
finely minced 


Dice unpeeled apples and combine with 
grated carrots and onion. Add cream 
blended with lemon juice, salt and pepper: 
Mix well and chill. Serves six. 
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edt Bead and Butter Pickles and crunchy icicles Here's an old-fashioned recipe for Stdte Fair Short of salad dressing? Serve this tasty, un- 


sre two most popular meal pepper-uppers Catsup. It's a dandy! And so is Pepper Relish cooked relish on lettuce. It's called Chicago Hot 

















































pickles and relishes handed down to us from pioneering days. one-fourth inch thick. Add salt, and ice water to cover, and let stand 
By the way, never use iron, zinc, or galvanized ware, or three hours. Combine remaining spices, heat to boiling. Drain cu- 


chipped enamelware in making pickles or relishes, and don’t CU™bers and onions; add spices, and cook five minutes. Seal boiling 
hot in sterilized jars. Makes 14 pints. 


| use zinc lids for sealing jars of these products: 
GRANDMA'S PICKLE RELISH ICICLE PICKLES 
Choose crisp green cucumbers about five or six inches long and 
4 cups green tomatoes 4 cups chopped celery 14 inch in diameter. Wash, cut in quarters lengthwise, cover with 
j 4 cups ripe, red tomatoes 1/3 cup salt water and plenty of ice, and let stand three hours. Drain, Pack up- 
8 cups finely shredded cabbage 3 cups brown sugar right in quart jars, tucking three strips of celery and three small 
, 2 chopped green peppers 3 inches stick cinnamon onions in each jar. Fill with boiling sirup made by heating together 
2 chopped red peppers 1 teaspoon whole cloves one quart vinegar, one-half cup water, one cup sugar, one-half 
J 4 cups chopped onions 1 teaspoon ground mustard cup salt, and one tablespoon white mustard seed. Seal immediately. 
1 quart vinegar This amount of sirup is enough for two quarts pickles. 
Peel tomatoes and chop fine. Mix with cabbage, peppers, onions, STATE FAIR CATSUP 


and celery in a crock or an enamelware kettle, sprinkle with salt, 
and let stand overnight. Drain. Tie spices loosely in a cloth bag. 1 peck (or 12 Ibs.) ripe tomatoes 11/2 cups vinegar 





d Then add to vegetables with sugar, mustard, and vinegar. Heat to 4 cups chopped onions 6 two-inch sticks cinnamon 
nee boiling; cook 30 minutes, seal hot in sterilized jars. Makes five pints. 1% cups chopped sweet red Ve tablespoon each celery seed; 
ng to peppers mustard seed; whole cloves, 
a big BREAD AND BUTTER PICKLES Va cup sugar whole allspice 
ain A 2 tablespoons salt 2 pods hot red pepper 
$ are 25 medium-sized cucumbers 2 cyps sugar 2 teaspoons paprika 
ult to one inch in diameter 1 tablespoon celery seed Scald and peel tomatoes, chop fine. Add chopped onions and 
n. In 8 cups sliced onions 1 tablespoon mustard seed peppers and cook slowly until soft, about 30 minutes. Force thru 
- men Ve cup dairy salt 1 teaspoon powdered turmeric a fine wire strainer. Return to kettle and boil rapidly until slightly 
Ride fe 6 cups ice water 2 teaspoons powdered ginger thickened, then add sugar, salt, paprika, vinegar, and the whole 
4 cups vinegar spices tied loosely in cheesecloth bag. Cook slowly, until thick, 
: stirring frequently. Remove spice bag, pour into hot sterilized jars, 
vorite Wash but do not pare cucumbers; peel onions; slice both about and seal. Makes three pints. [ Continued on page 72 
wv Mo. ONE-DISH DINNER —DMiss L. E., Mo. 1 teaspoon baking FRUIT-NUT ROLLS —Miss L. E., Mo. 
ceoas Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen powder Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 
a 1 cup chopped 1/4 teaspoon pepper Beat egg; add sugar and beat well. Sift 2% cups enriched 2 tablespoons sugar 
green peppers 2 cups fresh un- flour, measure, and sift with baking pow- flour Vy teaspoon 
: Yecup chopped onions cooked corn der, soda, and salt. Soak grapenuts in sour 4 teaspoons baking cinnamon 
4 tablespoons fat 4 tomatoes sliced milk five minutes. Add to egg mixture al- powder 21/9 cups chopped 
1 pound hamburger 1 cup bread crumbs  ternately with flour mixture. Mix well and 1% teaspoon salt apples 
Add 114 teaspoons salt 2 tablespoons butter pour into a loaf pan (5 x 9 inches). Bake % cup lard Vo cup raisins 
taste. in moderate oven (350°) one hour. Cool. % cup milk Vg cup chopped 
} min- Sauté peppers and onions in fat three min- 2 tablespoons nut meats 
utes. Remove from fat. Add meat and sea- CHOCOLATE butter 4 cup molasses 
™ ings to fat, and brown. Remove from BREAD PUDDING —Miss A. W., Minn. 
1eat and add pe r and onions. Into a ; Sift flour, measure, and sift with baking 
a Ind. sreased baking didetiet one cup corn; add Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen powder and salt. Cut in shortening. Add 
itchen half the meat mixture, then a layer ofsliced 2 cups dry bread 3 eggs milk and stir just enough to mix. Roll out 
tomatoes. Repeat the layers and cover with crumbs % cup sugar on floured surface to one-half inch in 
am buttered bread crumbs. Bake in a mod- 1 cup cocoa Yq teaspoon salt thickness. Spread butter on dough and 
erste oven (350°) 45 minutes. Serves six. 4 cups milk, scalded ‘1/ teaspoon nutmeg sprinkle with sugar, cinnamon, apples, 
1 tablespoon butter raisins, and nuts. Pour on half the mo- 
It CEREAL BREAD —Mrs. R. L., Minn. lasses and roll as for jelly roll. Cut in one- 
pper Teued ts ae Fy eee ey Mix bread and cocoa in a bowl and pour _ inch pieces, place on greased cooky sheet 
wi 0 ee eee ee hot milk over them. Add one tablespoon or muffin pans, and pour on remaining 
~reain 1 egg, beaten VQ teaspoon soda butter. Beat eggs, sugar, salt, and nutmeg. molasses. Bake in a moderately hot oven 
-pper. 4 cup sugar Vo teaspoon salt Blend all ingredients and pour into a (375°) 20 minutes. Makes 12 rolls. These 
1% cups enriched Yq cup grapenuts greased casserole. Bake in a moderate oven are a grand supper dessert, served warm 
flour 1 cup sour milk (325°) one hour. Serves six to eight. with milk. { Continued on page 76 
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1130. Bolero and skirt make an ideal outfit for 
school. Will take plenty of hard wear. Designed 
for sizes 8 to 14. Size 12, skirt, requires 13/g yards 
54-inch material; bolero, '/ yard 54-inch and 3 
yards of braid. §04. Long sleeved blouse with 
round collar, shirtwaist front. Designed for sizes 6 
to 14. Size 12 requires 134 yards 35-inch material. 
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Patterns may be obtained for 15 
cents each. Address all orders direct 
to the Pattern Department, Success- 
ful Farming, Des Moines 3, lowa. 





-URTISS CANDY COMPANY « 


“Don’t these guys 


ever eat anything 
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BUY U. S. 
WAR BONDS 
AND STAMPS 


ps but Baby Ruth?” 
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Well, Soldier, anywhere and any- 
time you do “fatigue” duty, you'll 
think the same... 

Because wherever our fighters go, 
Baby Ruth goes too. And so do many 
other fine foods produced and pack- 
aged by Curtiss Candy Company. 

Our big food plants are working 
day and night to keep pace with the 
demands of the Armed Forces .. . 
and the home front as well. 

Active, hard-working people realize 
that Baby Ruth and Butterfinger are 
great. candy bars, rich in dextrose 
sugar, providing real food energy to 
help folks fight fatigue, to carry on 
their work and play. 

While we are not always able to 
keep all dealers supplied with Baby 
Ruth and Butterfinger, we promise you 
our best efforts to produce both the 
quantity you demand and the quality 
you expect of these great American 
Candy Bars. 


When you don’t find 
BABY RUTH 
on the candy counter, 
remember ... Uncle 
Sam’s needs come 
first with us as 
with you. 


Producers of Fine Foods e CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Have a Party 
without spending 


Ih 


ING aT 


Who said entertaining w ae 
—that you couldn't ask fo _— 
.r? There are dozens O ) 
pane is you can serve— 
l Ritz Crackers to 


ial 
vice as delicious: 


sup | 
rationed fooc 
and wonderfu 
make them #1 
Here's a simple menu. 


Fresh Green Pea Soup 
Ritz Crackers — 

Vegetable Mold with 
Cottage Cheese 

Ritz and Jam Dessert 

Tea and Honey Punch 

For afternoon parties serve Ritz 

and spreads . - - 

ir hospita 


show your 4) 
drinks. 50 


and cold 
ot Ritz 


age 
_.Its a gra 


friends. 
! 
custom. 


\ Army-Navy Award 
to Nabisco New York 
Bakeries for excellence in 
production of biscuit, crack- 
ers and emergency ration 
biscuit for the Armed Forces. 


In the evening 
lity with Ritz 
buy a pac k- 
and call up your 
nd American 


3 Point! 


RITZ IS SO POPULAR that sometimes your grocer’s 
stock may give out before new supplies arrive. 
If it does— please don’t blame him. Both your 
food merchant and Nabisco Bakeries are doing 
their utmost under wartime conditions to sup- 
ply you with America’s Favorite Cracker. 


BAKED BY NABISCO + NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


“Put the first things first,” says Mrs. Al. 
bert Lefman, Missouri. Gauge the time 
needed for each task, simmer th: 
down to the essentials, and delegat 
to the children so you can save 
own energy for more demanding t 
Above all, be an on-the-paper pl 





Don't break your neck cleaning the 
whole house in one day. When it comes 
to cleaning, do it in a routine way 
Clean all the rooms a little and one room 
well, each day. Then you'll find the 
job amore pleasant one and your home 
cleaner, not just for one day, but always 





Another word from Mrs. Kuehl. She says 
“Avoid boredom, prevent fatigue, and 
stay out of a rut.’ Short rest periods are 
good medicine; aids to better feeling and 
better working. And watch your mental 
attitude. Your family likes you cheer- 
ful and happy and ready to take a joke 
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No, ma'am, you won't get caught ‘emp: 
ty handed!" Not if you plan a whole 
week's menus carefully before your 
weekly shopping trip so you'll be sure to 
have everything needed on hand. Mss 
Stiehr also finds it helpful to plan the 
shopping route so there's no back-tracking 

















Time for Everything? 


Drawings by Alida Marsh 








\I. 

me Well, why not? Short cuts are in vogue. Everybody helps every- 

iL body else, and no one person is left ‘‘holding the bag." Time- and 

bur energy-saving discoveries are not new, but more essential. Here's 

gs how you can find more time for family, friends, and community 

ner 

the - ‘ ' 
ma By mixing two for one you can save your- Mrs. Lefman says to train your family 
ay self considerable time. We're talking to ‘‘tell the house good night,”’ and it'll 
- about making two batches of drop cook- be much nicer to get up and say good 


the es at once. Doing it the same day 
you're cold-packing fruits and vegeta- 


morning. Let them know that there is a 
place for everything; the sooner your fam- 
ily realizes it and performs accordingly 
before bedtime, the happier you'll be 





oe 





“Pack up your troubles in your old kit 
bag and " Sound advice. Your 
troubles may be photos on the piano, 
knicknacks on the buffet, or unused play- 
things in the living-room. Non-essentials 
are the most time-consuming things and 
they rank with headaches in popularity 





me fe 
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Take a little tip from Mrs. Frank Kuehl, 
lowa, who says, ‘Work carefully and 
prevent spills and boiled-over foods in 
cooking. It's easier and takes less time to 
prevent than repair damages."’ That, 
Ladies, applies to about every job in the 
house. Use your brain and rest your feet 








Give each member of your household a 
certain place where he can keep his 
things. Give, too, the understanding that 
he, and only he, is responsible for keep- 
ing that place straightened out whether 
it be drawer or closet. It's one way that 
everybody can help everybody else 





High chairs, bassinets, play-pens, and 
other baby things save storage problems 
if they're a ‘‘traveling library.”’ Mrs. 
Herman Stiehr, Illinois, has been lending 
hers for years. She says they re-appear 
every once in a while with a new coat of 
paint—and in much better condition 








i bles and using the range anyway is 
pretty clever maneuvering on your part 
ays, 
and This short cut will work for you just as it 
are does for the Kuehls—they do the ironing 
and upstairs where most of the clothes are put 
ntal away, thus keeping lint and disorder out 
eel- of the downstairs. It will save you foot- 
‘oke steps that would otherwise be used for 
carrying the pressed clothes upstairs 
>mp- . 
hole Jne-dish meals are a homemaker’s 
your dream come true. They save preparation 
re to and dishwashing time. What's more they 





etch the budget, are easy on ration 
points, and preserve the temperaments of 
men—who can pull the dish out of the 
oven whenever you choose to be gone 
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Immediately after emptying them, fill 
pans with warm water or suds to soak 
until washing time. You won't have to use 
so much “‘elbow-grease”’ then. Stacking 
dishes carefully after washing them, then 
scalding and letting them drain dry is 
time-conservation itself—and sanitary 








Here’s where your husband comes in. 
He can help. Mrs. Stiehr says, “Dad is 
very co-operative about churning while | 
do supper dishes. That saves me at least 
an hour the following morning and gives 
us both an hour in which to talk or listen 
to the radio together.'’ Not a bad idea! 






















WELL, LOOKS LIKE WE HAVE A NEW COOK. 
MMMMM... SMELLS LIKE 

SHE CAN MAKE . 
GOOD ROLLS, 


MARES 










LOOK, DADDY! MOTHER 
f LET ME TRY THIS NEW, 
A QUICK RECIPE ALL BY 
MYSELF! ANO 
THEY'VE GOT ExTRAI ges) 
VITAMINS IN The 






























PEGGY'S RIGHT, FRED. 
YOU SOUND ‘very / I WAS -— ae 
ING TO HER TH. 
GROWN-UP? YOUNG }¢) ciSCHMANN'S YEAST 
SHE USED IN HER ROLLS IS THE 
ONLY FRESH YEAST THAT HAS 
£ ADDED VITAMINS 
@.% \AANOO,BESIDES 
8: ANOG 


XTRA VITAMINS, EH? 


















BUT WHERE DO! THOSE VITAMINS IN 
THE VITAMINS / FLEISCHMANN'S GO 
GO, MOTHER?/ RIGHT INTO WHATEVER 
Pe ——- YOU'RE BAKING WITH 
Ly a NO GREAT LOSS IN THE 
OVEN! IT’S THE ONLY YEAST 
THAT PUTS ALL THESE 
5a VITAMINS IN BAK- 
iB ING, SOI NEVER 
USE ANY OTHER 
KIND. A WEEK'S 
SUPPLY OF 
FLEISCHMANN 
KEEPS IN THE 
ICE-BOXx 
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EH] PEGGY, LOOK AT THIS BIG FREE RECIPE 54 
r 
i FLEISCHMANN PEOPLE! YOU'LL BE 








BOOK THAT JUST CAME FROM THE 






AN EXPERT IN NO TIME NOW, WITH 
ALL THESE GRAND NEW RECIPES 
a To TRY! ie 













XS 
For your free copy of the new 40-page 
Fleischmann’'s booklet of 60 recipes for 
breads, rolls, dessert breads, write to 
Standard Brands Inc., Grand Central 
Annex, Box 477, New York, N. Y. 
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‘Tve Been Lining Up | 


My School Clothes” 


If you line up your school clothes 
now, you won't have to worry 
when asked ‘What are you go- 


ing to wear on the first day?” 


By Betty Wilson 


6e 

| About face!” 
It’s time to emerge from that summer 
vacation glow and do an about face 
to the tune of algebra, literature, 
and history. 

Mom may not have issued an ulti- 
matum on how much is to be spent 
for clothes, but you know there’ll be 
congratulations in order if you wan- 
gle a good-looking wardrobe out of 
what you have, with only a few little 
extras added. And—remember WPB 
says no clothes rationing if we’re 
all wise buyers and‘don’t try to strip 
the counters. That’s a challenge. 
Let’s see what we can do about it. 

First, ask Mom to “please excuse”’ 
for the afternoon because you’re 
going to do some very important 
thinking. Then for a piece of paper 
for note making and up to your room 
you go. Throw open the closet door 
and the dresser drawers and get busy. 

Next make a chart of the clothes 
which are okay, those which need 
First Aid, and list the things you 
must have. List everything: slips, 
panties, hats, gloves, and coats. 
Those marked ‘‘okay”’ can go back 
into the closet or drawer. 


THEN, administer aid to the clothes 
which are still pretty good but lack 
smartness. The blouse that is a little 
snug and uncomfy will make a won- 
derful dickey by just cutting out the 
sleeves and hemming the raw edges. 
Is your favorite dress worn thread- 
bare under the arm? Revive it. Cut 
out the sleeves, make the armhole 
larger. Wear perky blouses under it. 
Plain-colored clothes can be pepped 
up by saddle stitching with harmon- 
izing yarn around the collar, pocket, 
sleeves, or pleats. If the neckline 
doesn’t suit use a dickey, buy a new 
collar, or touch it up with a bit of ruf- 
fle. If a blouse or dress is faded or 








doesn’t fit into your color scheme, a 
dip in dye is a face lifter. 

Tired of that plain old belt or is it 
all crumpled and worn and about the 
consistency of a string? Weave youl 
own out of yarn, or embroider an 
original design on a piece of muslin 
backed with belting (to give it stifl- 
ness). Take off the too-frilly and too- 
fussy touches. Emphasize simplicity 
and smartness by one costume pin 0! 
necklace. 

Now, about the “have-to-have’s.” 
There’ll be arguments over these and 
of course every girl’s needs are some- 
what different, but most of us could 
get along with less if we planned 
clothing that would look well 
gether. Skirts and blouses are a must. 
A couple of skirts, about five blouses, 
and two or three sweaters will do 
nicely. A jacket that goes with both 
skirts will be a wardrobe stretcher, 
for it will give you two nice looking 
suits in place of one, and helps to 
keep Old Man Winter that much 








fart 
the 
skir 

















farther away. If you are a little on 
the chubby side and a sweater-and- 
skirt combination makes you look as 
tho you’d been drawn together in 
he middle and left hanging over the 
edges, then choose a jumper or pina- 
fore style that is simple and has 
straight, long lines. It can be worn 
| different blouses for variety and 
ill make you look streamlined. 

or the casual occasions, a sports 
dress or two, according to how many 
hings you attend, and for that spe- 
cial date or Sunday night supper a 
dressy dress will top the list. Three 
slips, two bras, and three or four pair 
of panties will suffice if tubbed every 
night. (This should be a part of your 
nightly get-ready-for-the-next-day 
program anyway.) Have anklets 
enough for a clean pair every day 
and at least one pair of long hose for 
those ““proper”’ occasions. 

A pair of low-heeled dress shoes 
and some flats take care of the shoe 
situation. A sport coat will serve for 
school and dress. A hat for church, a 
couple of head scarves, and a beanie 
to go with the sport suit will finish 
the line-up. 


EVERYTHING'S all down in black 
and white except your sense of color. 
Do you have a helter-skelter combi- 
nation? No smoothie is going to fall 
for a girl who looks like a patchwork 
quilt. Plan your wardrobe around 
one or two basic colors. See that all 
accessories, hat, purse, gloves, and 
shoes, match or set off the large arti- 
cles in your wardrobe such as coat, 
dresses, and suit. 

l'ake a look at yourself in the mir- 
or. If you’re a dainty little blonde, 
notice how that bright gob of red 
makes you look as if the clothes were 
one big splash of color and you didn’t 
exist. Let the very unusual get away 
with the striking effects. In your ef- 
lorts to be striking you may strike out. 
Don’t use equal portions of different 
colors. Only use other colors to em- 
phasize the principal one worn. Try- 
ing to camouflage shapes with bright 
splotches works all right in the Army 
but doesn’t add a thing to your figure 
OI ippearance. 


(. )MBINING materials, too, needs 
special thought. Contrasting materi- 
ils are attention-getters. Be sure their 
emphasis is where you want it. 
Rough or smooth textures or prints 
combine well with plain. Keep in 
mind what they do for you, and how 
well they fit into the design of the 
garment. Too-bulky materials may 

take the soft folds you desire. Soft 
terials may not respond to pleats. 
Planning how to make what you 
ive do for the duration is fun, and 
what’s more your boy friend or 
brother in service will be proud to 
know that you refrained from going 
on that fall buying spree but got just 
as good results and lots of satisfaction 
out of being patriotic. Try it! END 
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DON’T SKIP THIS YEAR, JELLY- MAKERS! 


Choose one of these 3 tested sugar-saving methods 
and stock your shelves with wartime spreads! 





L-lf YOU DONT HAVE ENOUGH SUGAR... 


First, find out how you can get extra sugar. Then, by 
using Sure-Jell and a little more sugar in proportion 
to fruit ... you get far more jelly per cup of sugar! 
Sure-Jell’s 12-minute boil can’t “steam away” fruit 
juice! You get more jelly from the same amount of 
fruit—9 glasses, not 6—better-tasting jelly, too! 





Z-lF YOU HAVE LIGHT CORN SYRUP... 


You can stretch your jelly-making sugar more than 
twice as far by substituting light corn syrup for half 
the cups of sugar in any Sure-Jell recipe! Such a great 
saving of sugar, obtainable only with a powdered pec- 
tin product, is the wartime way to use pectin. And 
Sure-Jell is America’s largest selling powdered pectin. 


3-1F YOU HAVENT SUGAR NOW... 


Just can up fruit or juice without sugar now, and store 
it until you’ve saved enough sugar. Then make jam 
or jelly later with Sure-Jell. For Sure-Jell folder Biv- 
ing complete, easy directions for canning fruit or juice 
without sugar, send your name and address, with 3¢ 
stamp, to Sure-Jell, Dept. 69, Battle Creek, Mich. 


































A Product of General Foods 


SHORT BOIL S-T-R-E-T-C-H-E-S SUGAR! Yes, 
SURE-JELL’s short boil can’t boil down juice— 
you actually get more jelly per cup of sugar! 
Or you may substitute light corn syrup for 4 
the cups of sugar in any SURE-JELL recipe! 
50% MORE JELLY from your juice—9 glasses 
instead of 6—when you follow the short-boil 
method with famous SURE-JELL, America’s 
largest selling powdered pectin product. 

USE SURE-JELL FOR SURE RESULTS... the same 
every time... even with hard-to-jell fruits. 
FREE WITH EVERY PACKAGE —folder contain- 
ing 65 easy recipes—one for every fruit—home- 
tested by 2,100 women. 
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2. Next, always be friendly. Unless you're leav- 
ing town anyway, never greet a stranger by say- 
ing, “Well, what d'ya hear from your Draft 
Board ?’’ Instead, give him something pleasant 
to think about, like .. . ““Pepsodent—and only 
Pepsodent — contains Irium. It’s the special film- 
removing tooth paste.”’ 





4. Above all, watch your manners. For exam- 
ple... when you drink tea, extend your finger 
This is not only polite, but in case anybody tries 
to steal your sugar, you can poke ‘em in the eye 
Otherwise, never point... unless it’s to show 
how Pepsodent, the film-removing tooth paste, 
keeps teeth bright. 


Short Cuts to 
Social Success 


hy 
BOB HOPE 


1. First, dress carefully to make the best 
impression. I never wear anything beyond ten 
days —I tire of things quickly, also that’s when 
the free trial offer is up. Of course, if you really 
want to have something after ten days trial, try 
Pepsodent. You'll have a bright smile that no- 
body can take away from you. 





a 


3. Learn to dance. I know what it is to be a 
wallflower. In fact, I once sat in a corner so long 
I had clinging ivy growing up both legs. Cling- 
ing ivy is bad enough. But film clinging to teeth 
is worse. It dulls your teeth and dims your smile. 
But Pepsodent with Irium sure gets rid of film in 
a hurry. 






Ong py y. A Only 
yi Pepsodent 
PEPSO DENT contains 
“OTH Pownes Irium 





Film on teeth collects This film-coated mirror But look what Irium That's how Pepsodent 
stains, makes teethlock shows the result when does! Itloosens flm— with Irium uncovers the 
dingy —hides the true commonplace methods floats itaway,leavesthe natural brightness of 
brightness of yoursmile. don’t clean flm away. surfacecleanand bright. your smile... safely. 
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Pioneer Pickles 


[ Continued from page ¢ 
PEPPER RELISH 


12 sweet green 2 tablespoons salt 
peppers 1 tablespoon celery 

12 sweet red peppers seed 

6 cups ground onions 3 cups vinegar 

21% cups brown sugar 


Wash and remove seed pods of pepper 
peel onions, and run thru food cho; 
using coarse blade. Cover with b 


water, let stand five minutes. Drain thoro. 


ly and add remaining ingredients. Cook ? 


minutes and seal immediately in hot steri- 


lized jars. Makes five pints. 





Corn Relish and Favorite Mustard Pickles be- 
long on your Victory shelf for variety 


CHICAGO HOT 


(An Uncooked Relish) 
1 peck (2 gallons) 2 cups chopped celery 
ripe tomatoes 2 cups sugar 
4 cups chopped Yo cup salt 
onions 1 quart cider vinegar 
2 cups chopped 1/, cup white mustard 
green peppers seed 


Scald and peel tomatoes, chop fine, ; 
let drain overnight thru doubled che: 
cloth. (Save the juice and can it for 
later.) To the drained pulp in a stone 
or crock add the other ingredients and | 
thoroly. Cover with a cloth and keep in 
cool place. Do not cook. Do not sea 
jars or cover with a tight lid. This deli 


relish will keep indefinitely if these simp! 


directions are followed. 


CORN RELISH 


21/4 ats. raw sweet 2 cups chopped 
corn (about 20 onions 
ears) 2 cups diced celery 

1 qt. chopped 4 cup salt 
cabbage 1 qt. vinegar 

2 cups green peppers, 2 cups sugar 
seeded and VY cup flour 
chopped 1 teaspoon pow- 

2 cups red peppers, dered turmeric 
seeded and 4 tablespoons 
chopped ground mustard 


Cut corn from cob without cooki 


(Don’t scrape the cobs.) Add cabbagt 


peppers, onions, celery, and salt. H 
vinegar to boiling. Mix sugar, flour, 

meric, and mustard; add all at onc: 
hot vinegar and cook, stirring until smo¢ 








———™s § 


yer 
















Add vegetables, and cook one-half hour 
ver low flame, stirring occasionally. Seal 
f immediately in sterilized jars. Makes seven 
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FAVORITE MUSTARD PICKLES 


bes 
It cS 
ery 1 qt. sliced unpeeled 1 gallon water 
cucumbers 1 cup salt ’ ° + 
\aadis Sante It’s like harvesting a bumper crop when 
cucumbers 2 cups sugar ° ° 
\epelettdie: hap ion you paint your house with the 
onions 6 tablespoons 
. 1 qt. quartered green ground mustard D EVO E 2 COAT SYSTEM 
lin tomatoes 2 tablespoons pow- - 
in 4 cups coarsely dered turmeric . . 
) chopped sweet 1 tablespoon mus- You get more than you bargained for . -* with thousands 
green peppers tard seed of tests proving that Devoe outlasts ordinary paints 2 to I 
1 head cauliflower, 1 tablespoon 
broken into celery seed 
flowerets 1 tablespoon salt 


Combine prepared vegetables in an 
aluminum or enamelware kettle. Dissolve 
saltin cold water and pour over vegetables. 
(Weight down with a plate to keep them 
covered with brine.) In the morning heat 
the vegetables in their brine just to boiling 
point, then drain. Heat vinegar to boiling. | 
Blend remaining ingredients; add all at 
once to boiling vinegar; and cook, stirring, 
until thickened. Add drained vegetables; 
heat to boiling; boil five minutes. Seal hot 
in sterilized jars. Makes about 10 pints. 
If you haven’t any one vegetable, substi- | 
tute others, or add to amounts of those used. | 








Painting with the Devoe 2-Coat System is like harvesting a bumper 
crop, for it gives you the plus . . . the extra bushels of value. 

Like good seed, Devoe is certified paint, product of America’s oldest 
paint maker.-Like good farming, the Devoe 2-Coat System was de- 
veloped by men who know how . . . designed by them to protect sur- 
faces and make them look better, last longer. Two different kinds of 
paint — each with a job of its own to do — that’s the Devoe 2-Coat 
System. Here is how they work . . . to produce that ‘bumper’ value... 
give your house that proud look of home: 


THE NEW UNDERCOAT seals the oil-thirsty surfaces of wood or old 
paint and lays on a solid, non-cracking foundation that has almost the 
covering and hiding power of two coats of ordinary paint. 

THE NEW TOP-COAT has tremendous “hiding power” . . . covers 
Vegetables Take a Bow on more surface ... fights sun and weather .. . resists fading, staining, and 
attack by ice and rain. 


KITCHEN TOWELS Together these two paints combat paint’s common enemies — check- 


ing, cracking, fading, and peeling. These paints cost no more than other 

R, first quality paints, since they last longer (and on new work you save the 
a HT out of the garden onto kitchen application of the usual third coat necessary with ordinary paint) they save 
S go the se colorful vegetables! You'll you money! r 

roider them faster than you’d imagine, | * 

for stitches are very simple. They will 








There is a Devoe paint for every painting purpose. For name of most con- 


brighten the kitchen of a new bride or | yenient dealer drop us a postcard. ‘People who know — insist on Devoe.” 


med homemaker. Do the vegetables | 


eir natural colors, and the dishes in a 


r, onizing color. Included are six motifs D b V @] f Pp A i N T q 


2 raging 434 by 814 inches, illustrations 

ches, color schemes, and a list of ma- | The 189th year of the oldest paint maker in America 
ils required. For design N626 send 12 | FIRST AVENUE AT 44th STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
(s to Successtul Farming, 2209 Meredith | g25 WEST CHICAGO AVENUE, CHICAGO 22, ILLINOIS 
ilding, Des Moines 3, Iowa. | 
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‘Heres how Mom 
keeps our birds 
laying and paying 





hatchery, or feed storé). 


AEC US PAT OFF 


THOSE 
SHOE 
COUPONS 











BILTRITE 


Rubber Heels 


WILL NOT SLIP + WEAR LONGER 





LEADING SHOE REBUILD! REBUILDERS ERS EVERYWHERE 


KILLAZG,LICE 


Just Put NIC-SAL On The Roosts 


Contains volatile nicotine; is 100 per 
cent active. Easily applied to _ roosts. 
Safe for hens. Dr. Salsbury’s Labora- 
tories, Charles City, Iowa. 


Dr. Salsbury’s 


NIC-SAL 


AT HATCHERIES, DRUG, FEED STORES 


j=+ + 4 % + + 
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Worm Now with GIZZARD CAPSULES 
Won’t Retard Growing Birds or Check Production 


Today, more than ever before, you cannot afford to 
feed worms. Feed is scarce—don’t waste it! Uncle Sam 
urgently needs every egg and every pound of poultry 
meat. Keep ’em Laying this fall and winter by going 
after worms that waste feed, stunt growth and steal your 
egg money. With the Gizzard Capsule you can worm 
Safely, Effectively without knocking egg production. 

The Gizzard Capsule’s patented INSOLUBLE Coat- 
ing does not dissolve in crop—protects medicine until 
crushed by Gizzard—delivers correct dose, full strength 
to worms. For all 3 kinds of worms—Pin, Large Round, 
and Large Tape. Gets heads of all species of Tapes that 
any product on the market can get. For best results get 
genuine Gizzard Capsules. At your Lee Dealer (drug, 


GEO. H. LEE COMPANY OMAHA, 8, NEBR. 


GIZZARD CAPSULES 


SA 











INSOLUBLE 
does not dissotve 
im the CROP 
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| Youn joh and OUR jot 














BOTH ARE SERVICE FOR VICTORY 
WABASH RAILROAD COMPANY 











a @ Famous knitted copper pot- 
~, cleaning ball. She’ll be back again 
+ + +» when copper’s available. 


METAL TEXTILE CORPORATION Orange,N.J.,U.S.A. 








Books—Roadside Marketing, by Gilbert S. Watts, 
is a book that may make the difference between 
success and failure of that roadside market. It 
discusses the structure and surroundings for a suc- 
cessful market, adjustment of production to road- 
side demand, proper grading and packaging. sales- 
manship, prices, advertising, and all such factors 
you should know if you are selling direct to the con- 
sumer. Illustrated, 128 pages, cloth, $1.25. Send 
money to Successful Farming. 
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AUTURD winoow Fr 
nie 
For poultry, hog, milk houses, barns. Provides 
complete ventilation control. Made of toxie- 
H y iy treated pine. Easy and economical to install. 3 
4 | standard sizes. Write for prices and literature. 


RADFORD 
COMPANY 
44 Wis. Ave. 
Oshkosh, Wis, 








All Around 


e Good Ideas From Our Reader; 


@® Sheets show the greatest wear in 
middle upper haif where head, should 
and hips rub. Lengthen the life of 
sheets by putting the top hem at the | 
tom every other time you put them on 
bed. 


@® How do your pillow cases fit? Mrs. C. C 
Indiana, says loose ones are likely to weo 
out less quickly than tight-fitting ones. A 
good point to remember when buying co 
making new ones. 


@® When the little tab comes off the « 
of a shoe ‘string, coat the end with clear 1 
polish and let it dry thoroly. Mrs. H. J. | 

Pennsylvania, says it helps her and | 
children to lace the shoes easily. 


@® Keep your steel knives thrust into a box of 
clean, fine sand, says Mrs. L. W. F., lowa 
and you won't be sharpening or scouring 
them so often. 


@® Line your knitting bag with a remo 
able, white cotton lining which can 
washed frequently. Parts from a worn 
nightie may do. Then the socks, or afg! 
you’re making will be kept clean and fre 


1. If it's equipment that's preventing you 
from food drying, look what we have her 
It's a simple oven dehydrating kit that fits any 
standard-size gas range oven. There are two 
wooden drying frames with porous cloth cov- 
ers, and for storing your food after it’s dried 
10 folded cardboard containers (334 x 33/; x 
2 inches) fitted with moisture-proof bags 
Even a “how-to” booklet goes with the kit 
All for about $1.85. If you'd like more food 
containers, they're 40 cents a dozen. (The 
Estate Stove Company, Hamilton, Ohio.) 
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he House 


REG, U. 5. PAT. OFF. 


» Household News 





9. It isn’t a bad idea to have some of this 
Bakoware” on hand for really busy days 
to save on dishwashing. It’s made of a 

r composition that’s grease and water- 
f, and is attractive enough for table 
rving; (white inside, brown out). When 
‘re thru with it, discard it or use it a 
while as a dog’s feeding dish. You needn’t 
rry if you don’t get the right plate back 
a church supper. There are four 

es now: A 94-inch square baking pan 
vingerbread or beans, 8%-inch and 
;-inch pie plates, 9)4-inch cake plates, 
a 64-inch patty or tart plate. 

[hese come in packs of five, six, or 10 for 

cents. (John M. Hart Co., Graybar 

Bldg., New York City.) 


@ Mrs. W. E. J., Ohio, finds she can save 
many minutes at mending by using two colors 
of thread on the sewing machine—one on 
top, and another on the bobbin (colors to 
match most clothes). When the bobbin thread 
color should be predominant she sews with 
the right side of the material down. Mrs. J. 
has several bobbins filled with different-col- 
ored thread, ready to change when needed. 


®@ If you don’t always have somegne to 
1 the skein of yarn on outstretched 

s while you wind it into a ball, Mrs. 

L. W. F., Iowa, suggests this: Slip the 
kein over the lamp shade, loosen the top 
, and wind away. The shade will 


n as you wind. 


@ Have you several cans of different-col- 
ored paints accumulated from small paint 
jobs? To help you identify the right color in 
each, Mrs. C. C., Ohio, says to brush a band 
of the paint around the outside of the can. 
Then you can tell at a glance which to select. 


@ To prevent tipping of nail polish and 
her small liquid containers, Mrs. H. J. F., 
Pennsylvania, applies a generous amount 
inger-nail polish to the bottoms of the 
tles and puts them on a small tray 
‘re they become “‘set.”” When a bottle 
is empty she loosens the polish with re- 
mover, takes away the bottle, cleans the 
‘'y, making ready for a new bottle. 





Successful Farming will pay $2 for each help- 
ful idea published. Unused suggestions will 
not be returned. Those practical ideas which 
are used in the magazine will be paid for 
Promptly upon their publication.—Editoy 
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A SET OF HELPFUL WaSHDAY/_///HINTS 
OFFERED BY THE MAKERS OF MAYTAG {=I 


WASHERS - LITTLE THINGS WHICH MAY BULK 
BIG IN WARTIME ’<>—<* BY CONSERVING 
YOUR TIME, ©) ENERGY, CLOTHES AND 
WASHING EQUIPMENT ~ 2) 









SPOUS 


BEFORE YOUR EYES 


The leopard cannot change a spot 
He had a bath that was too hot— 
The same thing happened once to me 
And spoiled my looks as you can see! 


It’s best to get a book about 
How to take those stains right out— 
Don’t wash the garment till they’re gone— 
Or you may find they’re staying on! 


(Don’t wash a stained garment 
until stain has been removed) 


2, SHEETS IN A WIND 


— 








(When hanging a sheet, fold hem to hem, lap 
one-third over the line, and pin securely) 


Now look at me! No vicious breeze 
Can blow my hems about my knees, 

Just note the way I’m anchored fast— 
That helps a sheet to last and last! 


OW to TEL. a Lapy 


You tell a lady by her voice 
(Low and sweet) and if her choice 
In everything is neat, not gaudy 
And if her manner’s kind, not haughty! 


I lead a short and merry life 
A-flapping in the wind 

I’m frayed around the edges but 
Just blame the way I’m pinned 


But there’s a test, says Mrs. Grundy, 
You should put to her on Monday, 
There’s only one thing she could mean 
Does she leave her Maytag clean? 


Give your Maytag the best of care 
—have it serviced before it 

breaks down, keep it clean, don’t 
overload it, don’t put unnecessary 
strain on the wringer. 





Maytag washers are not being made these days, of 
course. The Maytag plant and the full energies 

of Maytag workers are devoted to helping finish the 
war sooner. Today at Maytag it’s hydraulics for 
bombers, aluminum castings and other items 

for special fighting equipment. But after the war, 
Maytag will be making washers again! Meanwhile, 
take good care of your present washer. Maytag 
dealers know how to help you, and have genuine 
Maytag parts when needed. 





WASHERS 


IRONERS 
SUCCESSFUL FARMING, SEPTEMBER, 
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NO BELTS 
NO PINS 
NO PADS 
NO ODOR 


ON'’T spend time envying the young- 

er set! Study them and learn, for 
they do seem to have the knack of dis- 
covering what’s new and what's good in 
modern living. For example, it would 
surely surprise you to see the records of 
Tampax sales in women’s college towns 
—not only the Big Five of the East but 
the huge universities of the Middle and 
Far West. And 4ow the girls have intro- 
duced Tampax back home! 

Tampax is a great “‘liberator of the 
feminine.”’ Its users are relieved of all 
pin-and-belt harness for monthly sani- 
tary protection, because Tampax is worn 
internally ... No bulging can show. No 
odor can form. No chafing . . . Quick to 
change; easy to dispose of. Ask your 
doctor or any nurse about this modern, 
hygienic Tampax, made of absorbent 
cotton compressed in dainty throw-away 
applicators. 

Sold at drug stores, notion counters. 
In three sizes to suit early days and waning 
days; also different individual needs. In- 
troductory package, 20¢. Economy pack- 
age, 4 months’ average supply. Tampax 
Incorporated, Palmer, Mass. 


T *tFUND 
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= ee by "% 
e Good Housekeeping 
3 Absorbencies a rs at 
REGULAR Accepted for Adver- 
tising by the Journal 
SUPER JUNIOR of the American 
; Medical Association. 
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Successful Recipes [ Continued from page 65 


CREAM OF VEGETABLE SOUP —Mrs. B. R., Neb, 


Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 


Sauté onions in butter until soft. Mix 
with other ingredients. Cook only unti] 
well-blended, stirring. Serve hot 
finely chopped parsley. Serves eight. Th 
may be strained thru a coarse sieve 


14 cup grated onion 1 cup beef stock, 

4 tablespoons butter well-seasoned 

1 cup cooked 4 cups milk 
mashed potatoes Yq teaspoon salt 





SUPPER SALAD —Miss. J. B., Mich, 


Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 


1 pound bologna, Ye cup cooked green Combine all ingredients except mayon- 


diced peas naise and greens. Chill thoroly. Just be- 
21% cups cooked Salt fore serving, add mayonnaise and _ toss 
elbow macaroni Pepper lightly. Serve on salad greens. Serves 


1 cup grated carrots Mayonnaise - eight. A bowl of hot tomato soup, crack- 
% cup finely grated Salad greens ers, and fruit and cookies are all t! 
onion you'll need with this for a satisfying mea 








—Mrs. G. M. K., Nebr. 


CORNMEAL RAISED BISCUITS 


Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 


Ye cup yellow VY cup lukewarm Pour the cornmeal slowly into 
cornmeal water rapidly boiling water, stirring constantl 
21% cups boiling 1% cup sugar to prevent formation of lumps. Cook 1) 
water 2 teaspoons salt minutes, stirring frequently. Remo 
1 package granular 414 cups enriched from heat and cool. Put yeast in the luke- 
or 1 cake fresh flour warm water; add one-fourth teaspoor 

yeast 1/3 cup melted of the sugar, stir and let stand about fiv 


minutes. When cornmeal! mixture is luke- 
warm, add the remaining sugar, the salt, 
and the softened yeast. Blend well. Stir in two cups flour, then the melted (not 
hot) shortening. Beat until smooth. Add the remaining flour, and knead into 
smooth, medium-firm dough. Place in greased bowl, cover with a damp cloth, 
and let rise in a warm place until doubled in bulk. Punch dough down and let rise 
again, 34 as much as first time. Turn onto floured board and roll until 1% inch 
thick. Cut with biscuit cutter. Place, just touching each other, on greased baking 
sheets. Brush tops with melted shortening. Let rise until doubled (about one how 
Bakein a hot oven (400°) 20 to 25 minutes. If you like, the dough may be shaped into 
cloverleaf, Parker House, or other designs. Makes 2 dozen. 


shortening 


HONEY-CARROT COOKIES —DMiss F. W., Wyo. 
Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 

Sift flour; measure, and sift with re- 
maining dry ingredients. Add oatmeal, 

powder nut meats raisins, and nut meats. Mix well. Cream 
4 teaspoon soda Ye cup lard shortening; add honey, creaming thoroly. 
Yo teaspoon salt 1 cup strained honey Add eggs, then carrots, beating well. Stir 
Ym teaspoon 2 eggs, well beaten in dry ingredients; blend thoroly. Drop 


2 cups enriched flour 1 cup raisins 
1 teaspoon baking 1 cup chopped 


cinnamon 1 cup grated raw by spoonfuls on a greased baking sheet 
Vy teaspoon nutmeg» carrots Bake in a moderate oven (350°) 15 
2 cups quick-cooking minutes. These are a beautiful yellow- 
oatmeal flecked product, and so tasty. Makes 


five dozen cookies. 





CHEESE CAKE —Mrs. R. W., N. Y. 


Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 


2 cups graham- 3 tablespoons enriched Mix the graham-cracker crumbs a 
cracker crumbs flour butter and pat into an 8-inch squar 
(about 18 crackers) 1% cup whole milk cake pan. Beat the egg yolks until light. 

1/3 cup melted butter 1 teaspoon salt Rub the cheese thru a fine sieve. Add the 

Yq cup sugar 1 teaspoon vanilla cheese, flour, sugar, cream, salt, and 

4 egg yolks extract vanilla to the egg yolks. Fold in stiff- 

2 cups sieved cottage 4 egg whites, beaten beaten egg whites. Pour mixture into 
cheese stiff crust and bake in moderate oven (325 

one hour. 








% Ever substitute honey for the sugar in cinnamon toast? Butter the hot toast, spread 
with honey, then sprinkle with cinnamon. Return to the oven for another minute 
and serve. The taste is tops! Try it for your family sometime.—Mrs. C. G., N. Y. 








One dollar is paid for every reader's recipe published in our magazine. Why not share 
your family’s favorites? Address Successful Recipes Department, Successful Farming, Des 
Moines 3, lowa.—Editors 
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THE woman who maintains an attractive 
appearance whether she’s “20” or “*60”’, is 
one who has established a beauty routine 
which she faithfully performs every day. 
She has learned that a few well-planned 
minutes of work a day will do far more for 
her looks than several frantic hours once a 
week spent trying to repair the damages of 
neglect. 

Self-analysis is always fun, especially if 
no one but you knows your answers. Check 
yourself off on the following good habits, 
and then try to establish any of those in 
which you are now failing. 


Let’s Hope That You 


. tidy up your pre-breakfast appear- 
ance. The family will appreciate the com- 
pliment that you care how you look for 
them. Takes only a few minutes to clean 
your face, apply a dab of make-up, and 
give your hair a few swishes with the comb. 

... cleanse your face morning and night. 
If you don’t make a practice of doing it 
first thing in the morning, the day has a 
way of slipping on ’til some visitor drops 
in, and then how you wish your face was 
fresh and clean! Never skip nightly cleans- 
ing, no matter how late the hour. Dirt and 
pore-clogging secretions left in one night 
can start some stubborn little blackheads. 

... remember to smooth lotion or cream 
into your hands every time they’ve been 
washed. If your hand cosmetics are kept 
} 
find you never forget to do this little thing. 

... push back the cuticle when you dry 
your hands. Even the most stubborn cuti- 
cle can’t resist this constant persuasion. 

. . always hold your body in a good 
Correct posture subtracts as 
iuch as ten pounds from an overweight 
appearance, helps prevent body fatigue. 

brush your hair thoroly every day. A 
good hairbrush, used daily, is the surest 
path to victory over dull, lifeless hair. 

. use a deodorant regularly. In sum- 

heat and winter’s blizzards, a de- 

ndable deodorant is on every fastidious 
iady’s “‘must use”? list. 

. take a bath (tub or sponge type) 

Cologne, body powders, and deo- 
nts deserve their honored place in the 
but they aren’t meant to take the 

of personal cleanliness. 
... brush your eyebrows after powder- 

\ little brush plus a little oil will give 
ur brows a well groomed appearance. 
brush your teeth at least twice daily. 

uncared-for teeth can ruin the 
nendhest smile. 

There are lots of ways to help you ac- 

habits that pay beauty dividends. 
\bout the best way is to chart your groom- 
¢ routines and then follow them. You’ll 
on prove to yourself, and your friends, 
iat good beauty habits aren’t hard and 
really work.—Maxine Schweiker. 
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She Groans: 
“Housecteaning, 
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Housecleaning 
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jen NEWS!" 


LIMALENE 
makes the 
BIG DIFFERENCE 












































“For quicker, easier, more thorough 
housecleaning, Climalene is good 
news, indeed!’’ Any experienced user 
will tell you how it speeds up war- 
time cleaning. 

Climalene ends hard rubbing 
and scrubbing. It cleans paint, tile 
and other washable surfaces faster. 
Requires no soap. /)/ 


ENJOY THESE BIG 4 ADVANTAGES: 


1. Dissolves grease 
2. No hard rubbing 
3. Cleans SO quick 
4. No scratch—no film 


SSS SSSI WILLE OLA 


WASH AND CLEAN with 


LIMALENE | 


— SH)SPBF$A4F2erwwHII0”? WSLS 


CLIMALENE CUTS MILK SCUM 
CLEANS DAIRY UTENSILS QUICKLY 
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SAVE and SURVIVE 
Buy War Bonds and Stamps 
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iT’S EASY TO 


WITH IMPROVED 
YEAST FOAM! 














® For cake-smooth texture, for rich old- 
fashioned taste and flavor, bake with tried 
and true YEAST FOAM. If bread isn’t the best 
you ever baked, mail us a note telling cost 
of ingredients, attach YEAST FOAM wrapper, 
and we will refund your money! 


Save Precious Daylight Time, too! The 
YEAST FOAM DAYLIGHT SAVING WAY, you 
prepare the dough the night before—the 
yeast works while you sleep. Next morning, 
when fully doubled in bulk, the dough is 
ready to shape into loaves. You have bread 
out of the oven before noon, the best part 
of day free! Ask for the famous DAYLIGHT 
SAVING RECIPE when you buy YEAST FOAM! 


Save Trips to Store, Save Money. Now 
with tires and gas rationed, keep YEAST 
FOAM handy on your pantry shelf. It keeps 
without refrigeration! Ready for use at your 
convenience. Costs only 2c a cake—enough 
for 4 loaves! Order a supply today. 


YEAST FOAM 


Northwestern Yeast Company 
1750 N. Ashland Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


Yours-to Wake and Enjoy! 


LADY-IN-CROCHET 


EL ETT 













TO EMBROIDER 
AND CROCHET 


No. 905—New! Unusual! The lovely 
“‘Lady-in-Crochet”. Her skirt is formed 






















by crocheting into the hemstitching. The BRMgiaiaiyag 
scalloped edging makes the hem of her . 
dress. Everything is included to make this Bat itihiai} 
4-pe. set for your bedroom—17x42” Scarf BRT 141) 
and 3-pce. Vanity Set, each piece stamped e | 
and hemstitched on white art cloth, em- 
broidery thread to work the colorful garden, COTTON 
crochet cotton for the graceful skirt, easy- 

to-follow instructions. Order by number, : 

give choice of color—soft pink or blue. INSTRUCTIONS 
Your money back if you aren't delighted MIAMI U4u 
with this value. Send for your set today! 


FREDERICK HERRSCHNER CoO. 
sT CHICAGO, ILL 


CROCHET 





508 S. FRANK 
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IT’S TIME TO HARVEST Herbs . 


By Burrall Bryson 


Once you’ve experienced the joy of a 
summer herb garden you certainly can’t 
let that pleasure end with the first flurries 
of snow. The delights of home-grown 
herbs are too many in en- 
hancing meats and sauces. 
And seasonings can play a 
big part in the variety show 
of meals that we'll set be- 
fore our families and friends 
later on. 

Gathering, drying, and 
planning storage for herbs 
is a special rite all in itself. 
During the winter months 
each dried leaf and seed is 
an aromatic reminder of 
those nice summer days 
spent in your fragrant 
garden. 

The process of drying 
and storing is not difficult 
but you should exercise 
some care. Slipshod meth- 
ods will only result in an 
inferior or completely 
wasted product. Perfect 
drying is absolutely neces- 
sary, as even the slightest 
bit of dampness will cause 
mold and spoilage. The ob- 
ject is to gather and dry the 
herbs so as to retain the 
maximum of essential oils 
that give fragrance and 
flavor. The best time seems 
to be when the plant is in 
bud, just before flowering 
begins. 

Hot sun volatilizes the 
leaf oils, so plan to cut the 
herbs on a clear, dry day 
between the time that dew 
has vanished and hot sun 
begins to “beat” down. 
Cut annual herbs to ground 
level. But cut the peren- 
nials about two-thirds of 
the way down in order that 
a new growth will start be- 
fore winter—a guard 
against winterkilling. 

You may tie the cut 
branches in small bundles 
and hang in a dry, airy 
place away from the sun; 
or the leaves can _ be 
stripped off and spread on 
a screen or tray. In either 
method, however, all the 
herbs should have withered 
and you should remove im- 
perfect leaves and lightly 
rinse off the others if grit or dirt clings to 
them. Remember to turn often leaves 
that have been stripped and spread to 
dry to insure thoro exposure to the air. 

Many dried herbs look very much 
alike. For this reason take care to keep 
each variety separate and well labeled. 
When the leaves are completely dried 
they can be sieved and powdered or left 
whole and not crushed until ready for use. 
Airtight cans or jars are the best contain- 





MARJORAM 





CARAWAY 





SAGE 


ers. Avoid using paper boxes or sacks: 
and altho it may be picturesque, it isn’ 
the most sanitary or practical method to 
leave herbs hanging about in bunches 
unless you intend them as 
a decorative touch and n 
to be used for culinary 
purposes. 

Dill, anise, caraway, and 
the other herbs whose seeds 
are dried, should be left on 
the plants until the seed 
pods are brown and wrin- 
kled but not to the point 
where the seeds will spill 
out. Gather the pods in a 
tray or basket lined with 
paper to keep the tin 
seeds from being lost 
Spread out the pods where 
it is warm and dry and 
leave them for a few days 
Then carefully shake and 
press out the seeds—ver 
gently, so they won’t be 
bruised. Wait until the 
seeds are thoroly dry be- 
fore storing, and, as with 
all herbs for a short time 
after storage, it is advisable 
to look at them every few 
days to make sure mold 
hasn’t started. 

Planning herb storage 
may be an entirely utili- 
tarian process. But if there 
is a wisp of whimsy in your 
soul, you’ll want to keep a 
weather-eye out for unusu- 
al and attractive contain- 
ers. Marjoram in the lan- 
guage of herbs, means 
happiness. How fitting then 
to tuck its scented leaves 
into a sunny yellow canis 
ter. Or consider how a 
squat, blue-green jar can 
stir the imagination as 
quickly as the pungent basil 
stored within whets the 
appetite. Take a little more 
time and put gay color as 
well as redolence and savor 
on your kitchen herb shelf. 

An herb shelf in your 
kitchen will help you solve 
many wartime ‘“‘flavor” 
problems. Two rules will 
guide you in the use of 
“summer’s essence”: (1) 
use no more than two 
herb-flavored dishes in one 
meal; (2) a pinch of herbs 
between thumb and first finger is usually 
enough for any dish serving four people 

Try this flavored Sausage Loaf: ! 
pound each of sausage and hamburger, 
14 cup fine bread crumbs, 1 teaspoo! 
salt, 44 teaspoon pepper, 1 teaspoon sage, 
2 beaten eggs, and 4 cup milk. 

Mix all ingredients thoroly; shape int 
loaf and bake uncovered in moderate 
oven (350°F.) about one hour. Ser 
with cream sauce. Recipe serves 8. END 
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THE COLEMAN LAMP AND STOVE CO. — WICHITA + LOS ANGELES + CHICAGO + PHILADELPHIA 
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THAT... 


HOME-COOKED 
HOME-CANNED 


(Without a single ration point} 


Home-canned fruits and vegetables 
are delicious! Can all the extra food 
from Victory Gardens in BALL jars! 
You'll have a variety of food that is 
full of vitamins, healthful, satisfying 
and easy to serve. For safe. success- 
ful canning, follow 
instructions and use 
BALL jars, caps and 
rubbers. Buy any 
BALL jar and cap 
your dealer can sup- 
ply. All are easy to 
use and reliable... 
the BALL IDEAL, or 
BALL Mason _ with 
either the Vacu-Seal 
or Glass Top Seal 
closure. 


BALL BROTHERS COMPANY 
Muncie, Indiana, U.S.A. 


Send 10c for Ball Blue 
Book of canning and 
preserving recipes. In 
Cludes instructions for 
annin vegetables 
and fruits in hot 
water bath and pres 


















BALL IDEAL 
with glass top 
and wire clamp. 





BUNIONS 


LARGE OR 
TENDER JOINTS 


Doctor’s New Quicker Relief! 


Stop suffering! If you have painful bun- 
ions, enlarged or tender joints, you'll 
get quick relief with the New Suxper- 
Soft Dr. Scholl’s Zino-pads. Feel the 
world of difference these thin, soft, soothing, 
cushioning pads make . .. how they lift shoe 
pressure off the sensitive "spot and protect the 
joint. New in design and texture and 630% 
softer than before! Do not come off in the bath. 
More economical! Cost but a trifle. Sold every- 
where. Insist on Dr, Scholl’s 









OuR 
“Cap-Brush“ Applicator 
makes “BLACK LEAF 40“ 


DASH IN FEATHERS ..\~> 0" SASTER 
OR SPREAD ON ROOSTS 
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Hetto, Playfellows! 

My goodness, but vacation has gone 
fast. It is fun to get back to school tho, 
isn’t it? We always say we hate to go to 
school; then when the bell rings we run 
like everything to get there, and we are 
so glad to see all the girls and boys again. 
School for everyone is a privilege Amer- 
ica gives us. 

I want to hear about your meetings. 
Some of you have done such a splendid 
job of gathering silk and nylon hose for 
the War Effort. I’m proud of you. Re- 
mind Mother to save fats she can’t use, 
too, and you can help her by taking 
them to the butcher. 

Are all of you members of our Play- 
fellows Club? Would you like to be? 
Write, giving your name and address, 
and I’|l send you our red, white, and blue 
membership pin. The dues: A friendly 
letter to me every month. And you know 
that one dollar in War Savings Stamps is 
paid to every Playfellow whose fun- 
maker is printed in these columns. 

Now, for some fun! 


’~ & 
OUR FLAG 


Flags of every size 

Float above our land— 

The big one waving from a pole, 
The small one in my hand. 


The large flag speaks for liberty, 

The little one does, too; 

But it doesn't matter, large or small, 

We love our red, white, and blue! 
—Annette Wyn 


x - ® 


MIDNIGHT. Choose someone to be 
Captain Clock.” Draw a line for the 
goal. Captain Clock walks around and 
all other players follow. Different ones 
ask him, repeatedly, what time it is, and 
he may answer any time—six o’clock, 
three o’clock, noon. But when he answers 
“midnight” to the question, all players 
run for the goal, while the Captain chases 
them. If he catches someone that person 
becomes “Captain Clock,” and the 


game continues. 
—Shirley Clintsman, R. 5, Greenwood, Wisconsin. 


7 x x 


RIDDLES. 1. What table has not a leg to 
stand on? 2. Why do we look over a stone 
wall? 3. What go upstairs on their heads? 


4. Why is elephant an unwelcome 
caller? 
Answers: ‘yun sty ssutqg 


ay asnedeg ‘p “S2OYS ANOA UT s[teN "¢ “1 
naiyt 99S 1, UBD OM OSNP IT "Zz ‘oqeloull Ll 
—Roberta Cottet, Constantia, New York 
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HOW WELL DO YOU READ TH: vi 
NEWSPAPER? ‘The names of thes * 
Americans have appeared often on 1 
front pages of almost every newspaper pl 
but somehow they became mixed up h 
Will you unscramble them for us? O; 
dollar in War Savings Stamps for th 
three neatest correct entries. 

Nialnrkf Sovretelo 

Dewlen! Kilelwi 

Giwhdt Whreoneies 

Gladsuo Caruhtmra 

Dieed Neikcarrkceb 

Amjse Tilletodo 


Gordon: “I know a girl who can sir 
Annie Laurie for two hours.”’ 

Gladys: “That’s nothing. I can sj pr 
The Stars and Stripes Forever!” 


—Norman A. Schmidt, R. 2, Columbia, I 
os _ * 


HASH. Choose one player to be “It. 
All other players join hands in a circ! 
around “It”? who should be blindfold 
and holding a pencil in his right han m 
pointing it out toward the circle. Thos 1d 
in the circle move around to the le - 
until “It” says “Stop!” The one towar yor 
whom the pencil is ‘pointed must s ori 
“Hash.” “It may have the word 

peated three times, if necessary, whi 5 
he tries to guess who is saying it. If | vel 
guesses correctly, the two exchang 
places. If he misses, then the circle go 


around and “‘It” tries again. 
-Joe Harmon, Coshocton, Ot 


; 5 


TONGUE TWISTERS. How fast can 

say these without stumbling? 1. We 

Willie wove worn wool into warm waists 

2. Sally Slye sang six silly songs in a s 
soprano. 3. Heartless Harry’s hou 
howled heartily, when Heartless Har + 


hastily hit him, 
—Lois Knoll, Fithian, [li 


a a x 


THE WINNERS! One dollar in War S 


ings Stamps to each of the following 


sending in the neatest and longest list * 
words from ‘“‘The Playhouse”? May « 
test: Roger M. Zwickey, Brooklyn, W 
consin; Wilma Allemang, New Holla 
Ohio; Lillian Maxine Holt, Potom rn 


Illinois. Congratulations to you all! 


Be sure your letters and entries are mailed 
before September 25 to Ruth Elaine, Success 
ful Farming, Meredith Building, De 
Moines 3, lowa 


-MEET EVERY MONTH 


FARMING 
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Are You Feeding 
Your Family Well? 


% It is wise for you to watch food waste in 
vour kitchen. In a New York restaurant, to 
help curb waste of food left uneaten on 
s, one restaurant suggests that diners 
ke home what they can’t eat, and pro- 
des little boxes for that purpose! 
% Every woman’s first duty and responsi- 
lity to her family is tosee that the mealsshe 
prepares during the year will make her fami- 
ly radiate positive, buoyant good health and 


vitalitv. This formula is good for every day: 


} 


[ 


hae of 


soV De 


I 


* Did 


Milk, two or more glasses for adults; 
three or four for children. 
Vegetables, two or more daily (raw, 
creen, and yellow). 

Fruits, two or more a day, one citrus. 
Meat, cheese, fish, legumes—one or 


more servings daily. 
Cereals or bread (whole-grain or en- 
ched). 
itter, two or more times a day. 

you know that soybeans as com- 
red with our common table beans rank 
cher in food value? They are richer in 
ywotein and fat, and their protein can be 
ised to better advantage by the body than 
other On an average, dry 
ins contain about one and one-half 
s much protein and 12 times as much fat 
is other kinds of dry beans. Fresh green 
yb very rich in Vitamin A and 
ire a good source of B, and Vitamin G. 
Then there are soybean flour and meal 
nade from whole soybeans, which will help 


ri 
I 


beans. 


ins are 


add proteins to meals. 
* Filling up the lunch box these days? If 


\ 


vou have bits of roast or other cooked meat 
grind it up 


and mix with mayonnaise, a 


little onion, salt and pepper, and your 
scrap’ worries are over. Children are 
generally fond of peanut butter—try it 
with tart jelly added. Then there’s egg 

id filling—hard cooked eggs, celery, 


peppers, 


% As a 


® Pr 


® Al 


dressing and seasoning. 
in egg a day, nutrition rules say. 
nation we must eat /ess fats of all 
meats, shipped-in fruits and vegeta- 
commercially canned and frozen 
nd vegetables, and sugar. We must 
re cereals, potatoes, tomatoes, greens 
m early spring until December— 
canned and dried foods, and locally 
ced foods of all kinds. 
\bably the most important food fact 
has come out of this war is the vital 
ity of Vitamin B, in the daily diet of 
man, woman, and child. It is im- 
that you use enriched bread or en- 
| flour and enough cereals—they con- 
tal B,. Pork has a good supply, 
you keeping in mind that saving 
od also points toward Victory? Just as 
m the fighting fronts must care for 
ment home 
guard food and health. 
‘don’ ts” in your lunch packing will 
ir children smiling — Don’t skimp 
butter in sandwiches. Spread clear to 
ges of the bread. The sandwich tastes 


onion, 


too. 


so our front housewives 


ind the filling won’t soak 

have everything the same texture 
rough, coarse bread, or all white 
and cake, for example. 
’t forget to vary the drinks. Cold 
) juice is grand after days of milk. 


hot bouillon makes a nice drink for a 
r rainy day. Don’t cut the crusts off 
ad and don’t cut the sandwiches in 
inless requested. They keep more 
ind fresh if left uncut. END 











Reine are crowded. Hotel reservations are 
hard to get in some places. We regret this eon- 
dition. However, we are doing our best to 
handle essential travelers. If your trip is essen- 
tial, call your bus agent, well in advance, 
advising when and where you are going. He 
will tell you which are the least crowded 
schedules. 


Remember, it's patriotic to travel with only one 
. and please be on time. 


bag.. 
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emergency! 

Awarded by the U.S. Mari- 

time Commission for meri- 
teriovs wer production. 


boat and raft was 


Oven Range. 


sacrifice of this war. 


In Kokomo, Indiana, 








Now Many Wear 


FALSE TEETH 


With Little greg 
Eat, talk, laugh or 


insecure 


sneeze without tear 


false teeth dropping, slipping or wab 


bling. FASTEETH holds plates firmer and more 
comfortably This pleasant powder has no 
gummy, gooey, pasty taste or feeling. Doesn't 
cause nausea. It’s alkaline (non-acid Checks 
“plate odor’’ (denture breath). Get FASTEETH 


at any drug store. 





...and then the Kokomo Life Saving Kraft! 


Lifeboats were not enough! 
wood rafts were often ablaze before they could be used. 


Torpedoed ships sank too quickly, and 
This was an 


1000 miles from the sea, the same engineering 
and production skill that built the famous Dutch Oven Range, 
produced thousands of steel life boats, saw—and met—the problem. 
The Kokomo Life Saving Kraft, 
the result. It 
thousands—of sailor's lives. 
These same engineers are, even now, planning your post-war Dutch 
In your kitchen 
economy, new leisure to enjoy the good things born out of the toil and 


that 
a revolutionary, steel, combination 


is destined to save hundreds—no, 


it will bring new convenience and 


GLOBE AMERICAN CORPORATION 


KOKOMO, INDIANA 


h Oven RANGES 
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Good Housekeeping 
» © OLFECTIVE OF “ 
» 45 anvennisto wit 





Booka—Soils and Soil Management, by A. F. 
Gustafsen. Designed to supply information dealing 
articularty with management of the soils in the 
eld. A 1941 book. IMustrated, 424 pages, cloth, 











. 88,000,000 
Packages sold since 
World War! 


Unguentine is America’s 
largest selling burn oint- 
ment. It gives modern three- 
way first aid for minor | 
burns, scalds and skin in- 
juries. At all drug stores. 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


A NORWICH PRODUCT 
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ALONG WITH THE BeS¢ 





OF EVERYTHING... 











@ The war-time recipe demands the finest ingredients— 
choose carefully—then, guard against waste and be sure 
of results with Clabber Girl Baking Powder, the baking 
day favorite in millions of homes for years and years. 


Ask Mother, She Knows: Clabber Girl 
goes with the best of everything, for baking. 







Send for the NEW 
lane Aryant 


STYLE BOOK 


NOW you can wear dresses 
and coats all smartly styled 
to make you look slimmer and 
pounds lighter! New Style 
Book shows hundreds of latest 
fashions proportioned to fit 
you, no matter what your size. 


The lovely dress shown is 
of solid color Spun Rayon- 
and-Cotton, priced at only 
$2.98. Dresses range from $1.98 
to $22.50. Also coats, suits, 
hats, hose, shoes, underwear 
—allat VERY LOW PRICES. 


Send name for FREE Style 
Book, or use your neighbor's 
copy, and help save paper. 


_lane Aryant 


752 £. MARKET ST. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


How to make smoother 


ICE CREAM with Jess cream 


Here's the economical way to make 
smooth creamy ice cfeam in hand 
freezers. Use less cream — light 
cream if you wish. So easy .. . no 
eggs, no cooking. Easily digestible. 

Recipes in package. 

your grocer or druggist today. 


JUNKET 
RENNET TABLETS 


=== — FREE TRIAL OFFER = “| 
“THE ‘JUNKET’ FOLKS,” Dept.39 
Chr. Hansen’s Laboratory, Inc. 
Little Falls, N. Y. (In Canada, Toronto, Ont.) 
Send at once FREE TRIAL package of 
“Junxer’’ Rennet Tas_ets and Recipe Book to 
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Order from 5; 


Helps in Home 
Furnishings 


By Louise Dale 


). How can | make a good furniture polish? 


A. A good polish can easily be mad 

mixing equal parts of linseed oil and tur- 
pentine or vinegar. Pour into a bottle and 
shake until ingredients are thoroly mixed 
Be sure to shake well each time before 


| using. To apply, wring out a soft cloth 


dampened in hot water. When the cloth is 
cool, spray on it a small amount of polish 


| and clean the furniture. Then with a dry 


cloth rub well with the grain until th 
fingers leave no imprints. Oil left on th 
surface will attract dust. 


Q. Ils there any way | can mend, inconspicu- 
ously, a small hole that was burned in a corner 
of our living-room rug? 


A It’s possible to mend such a hole wit! 
surprisingly good results. Reinforce th 
hole on the back of the rug with a patc! 
firm cotton or linen cloth. Working f1 
the right side and using needle and match- 
ing yarn, take a small stitch into the foun- 
dation, then tie the ends of the yarn firmly 
Make another stitch close to the first, tying 
one of the first yarn ends into the second 
knot, and continue in this manner until the 
entire burned surface is covered. Leave all 
ends on the surface, then clip them to cor- 
respond with the height of the rest of the 
rug pile. 


Q. We have a chimney which goes up thru 
our front hall and bedroom. | papered this 
chimney, but the paper has cracked. Is there 
any way | can make the paper stay on without 
cracking? 


A. In the long run, the best and cheapest 
way to get a good paper finish on your 
chimney is to build a frame around th 
chimney and apply gypsum board to it 
In this way the wall surface around the 
chimney is entirely independent of th 
chimney itself, and the paper applied t 
such a surface will remain unmarred from 
cracks. A simpler remedy, but one that 
will not be permanent, is to remove all 
the old paper, and tack or paste common 


muslin to the chimney (an old sheet wil 


| do). Then apply ordinary wall sizing to 


the 


this and the surface will be ready for 
paper. END 





Successful Farming will be glad to help you 
with your home-furnishing problems. Address 
your request for assistance to Louise Dale 
Successful Farming, Meredith Building, Des 


ee ER) SY OW LE | | Moines 3, lowa. This service is free. 
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Points for School Parents 


cc 


How about hopping on the “ration 
Wi gon” to learn how you rate as a school 
parent? There are 100 points available. 
Each question counts 20 points. If your 
score is below 70, you should give more 
thought to your children and their school. 


Are your children physically fit? Have 
they had a recent physical examination? 
Smallpox and diphtheria immunization? 
Teeth inspected and defects corrected? 
Eyes tested and glasses provided if neces- 
sary? Are children kept at home at the 
first indication of a cold or sore throat? Do 
you see that early-to-bed hours provide 
sufficient rest so that only well-rested 
children go to school? 


Do the youngsters get a good lunch? It 
isone that supplies one-third of the child’s 
daily food requirements and at least one 
hot dish. It includes whole wheat, soy, or 
enriched bread sandwiches with a hearty 
filling, such as meat, cheese, egg, fish, or 
peanut butter; a raw vegetable (lettuce, 
cabbage, celery, green pepper, turnip, or 
carrot slices); raw or cooked fruit; milk or 
milk soup, pudding or drink combinations; 
cookies; and an occasional dressed-up sur- 
prise (prunes stuffed with nut meats, gin- 
gerbread men, or animal cookies). 


Are you a victim of reportcarditis? Are 
you more concerned about keeping up 
with the Jones’ grades than having your 
children marked according to their ability? 
Do you praise effort, interest, and improve- 
ment, or only scold for D’s and F’s, or 
hold up your bygone grades as a sterling ex- 
ample? For the first three grades, are you 
more interested in the children’s study, 
work, social, and health habits than in A’s 
and B’s? You should be, for habits give a 
much more important picture of children’s 
development than grades do. 


Are you giving the teacher a break? Do 
your tots arrive at school happy and on 
time, not breathless or cross from too 
many “for Heaven’s sake hurry up’s?”’ 
When absences are necessary do you write 
“excuse Jane” notes? Does your family 
speak respectfully of the teacher? If “‘situ- 
ations” arise, do you talk with her, not at 
or about her? Do you co-operate with her 
on school projects? 


Have you contributed anything to supple- 
ment the school’s equipment? It’s meager in 
most rural schools. Bean bags, magazines, 
puzzles, scrap books, maps, clay, sets of 
shelves, and potted plants all help child- 
ten’s school morale. The majority of rural 
directors are farmers who are as busy as 
you. Your suggestions about such items 
—First Aid kits, paper towels, paper cup 
dispenser, wastepaper basket, basketball 
nets, magazines, and phonograph records 

will be a boost.—Elizabeth Cobb Ellis. 
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Wau- Size Meats 
IN A MAGIC FEW MINUTES! 
thanks to COOKING 











Thrifty homemakers, lucky to own PREsTO 
CookERs use them regu/arly. 

Presto Cooking of Vegetables is the most 
scientific method discovered for preserving 
vitamins and minerals necessary to good health 
and energy. Presto Cooked Vegetables are 
ready to serve in a very few minutes attrac- 
tively garden-fresh in color. PREsto Cooking 
of peas requires but / to 2 minutes; asparagus, 
beans, carrots, cauliflower 2 to 3 minutes. : 

Quickly, easily less expensive Meats become Dept. 39, Eau Claire, Wis. 
wonderfully tender and juicy. Presto Cooking 0 Te 
time for roasts is only 45 to 50 minutes; chicken Y = , The manufactur- 
10 to 15 minutes; chops 10 to 15 minutes. \\ ae fac eners 

PRrEsTO prepared Soups are delicious. Fruits COOKERS are now devoted to war 
and Puddings are mouth-watering triumphs. production. Once. victory is won— 

Presto helps make housekeeping a pleas- lor eammebete. Meanwhile, if you 
ure, adds joy to cooking. No muss, no fuss, no own one, share it, won't you? 
odors, no smoke. A PRESTO COOKER saves National Pressure Cooker Co., Eau Claire, Wis. 
time and fuel costs. 

Among the many things you plan to buy 
after the war, plan on a PRESTO COOKER. 


COOKER 


Attention: Owners of PRESTO 


COOKERS: If your PRESTO 

COOKER needs replacement parts 

address your request direct to: 
National Pressure Cooker Co. 



















Write Today for Your Copy 
New, interesting, colorful booklet, 
“PRESTO COOKING—WHY 
AND HOW!” A fascinating guide to 
modern cooking. Contains many 
taste-thrilling recipes and full menus. 
Send 6c in coin or stamps to cover 
cost of handling and mailing to: 
Presto, Dept.39, EauClaire, Wis. 


VWecanuwhile—BUY WAR 


BONDS AND STAMPS 


Build a HOBBY ROOM with 
Fir-Tex color panels and tile! 
| 





































s 
TOUGH WOOD FIBERS 


Fibers from natural wood are 
thoroughly sterilized and felted 
together into firm, solid boards, 








BETTER SHEATHING 


Use on roof and outer walls, 
Sheathing and insulation in 
one board, at one cost. 


BETTER PLASTER BASE 


Prevents lath marks . . . greatly 
reduces plaster cracking, in- 
sulates, 


Enjoy the time that NOW 
must be spent at Home! 


That dingy basement can be changed into a hobby 
room with Fir-Tex color panels. Everyone will want 
to stay at home. When Fir-Tex is used to create an 
attic room, the home will be warmer in winter, cooler 
in summer. Five beautiful ivory, wheat 
apricot, green and blue. See your lumber supply 


dealers for samples and estimates. 


Fir-TEX 


colors: 


fi-- ae EE 


FREE— 28-page FIR-TEX CATALOG IN COLOR, Illustrates 
many selections for wall and ceiling finishes. Shows how 
you can add extra rooms within your home 





Mail to: FIR-TEX, Porter Building, Portland, Oregon. 
a oa 
INSULATING BUILDING BOARD | 4... i 
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There’s One in Every Family... 4,7, 


I SURE AM OUTA SHAPE “ 
FOR THE LONG HAUL 
LATELY, MINNIE ~~ FEEL 
PLUMB TUCKERED 
OUT ALL THE TIME / 














SAY, DROOPY--- HOW ABOUT MAKING == 

WITH THE MUSCLES ? WADDYA THINK 

I AM, A ONE-MAN AW. BOSS 

HOUSE WRECKER 2/ , 7 
ICE ¢ I AINT STALLING 



























HABIT TO SERVE HER WILTING HUSBAND DELICIOUS 
POSTS 40% BRAN FLAKES.’ AND PRETTY SOON-WHEE/’... 














= NE AEN AO Sheen. 
g ’ A YOURE A HIGH-STEPPIN’ FELLOW NOw, AA 
eek FEEOW/ Wnt ricit’ cutss POSTS BRAN TZ HEY, mom, Ls ea 
SHIP ME SOME | FLAKES’ ADDED ENERGY VITAMINB: /{ Or Or Dan, 
OF THOSE YUMMY, IS JUST YOUR SPEED! A 











NUT-LIKE POSTS BRAN 
FLAKES, MOTHER--- 
I'VE GOT A TOUGH 

DAY AHEAD OF 
_e ME / 


AY 
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I'M A BASIC 7 FOOD / 
EAT ME EVERY DAY 
TO HELP “KEEP FIT” 








e The U.S. Nutrition 
Program recom- 
mends that Ameri- 
cans eat foods from 7 
Basic Food Groups 
every day. Get your 
start on whole-grain nourishment fea- 
tured in the Basic 7 by eating Post's 
sran Flakes regularly. You'll enjoy their 
grand, nut-like flavor...you'll appreci- 
ate these 3 extra “keep-fit” benefits: 





1. Bulk to help prevent constipation 
due to lack of bulk in the diet. 


2. Whole-grain nourishment of wheat, 
including precious minerals, 

3. Vitamins — niacin and, for energy, 
added Vitamin Bi. 

a ° Delicious muffin recipe on package 
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| THE ERROR OF OUR WAYS 


Culls From the News Columns 





—— 


Quite Impressive, We'd Say 


Completing an impressive ceremony, the 
lovely daughter of the founder smashed a 
bottle of champagne over her stern as she 
slid gracefully down the way.—Svait 


(Wash.) Tribune 
The Crazy Things! 


Will sell carload of daft horses at m 


| farm, Thursday, May 6th. Hiram L, 


Wolven, Canandaigua, N. Y.—Roc/ 
(N. Y.) Democrat Chronicle 


Bet He Has a “Wave” In His Hair, Too 


As a result of the fierce battle in which 


| he was wounded on Guadalcanal, Corpor- 


al Wiggins proudly bears a spar on his 


right arm,.— Delphos (Ind.) Advocate 
Don't Miss It! 


A special noon-day luncheon is planned 
on Sunday for early arrivals. ‘““The Gay 
Nities,” a forty-minute floor show, will be 
presented by a cast of thirty at the Lun- 
cheon.—Mellette (S. D.) County News 


Chronological Exhibition 


As proof of her charge that her fiance 
seized her roughly by the wrist, Miss 
Deeters showed the judge several black- 
and-blue marks on her forenoon.—Bentor 


(Miss.) Star 








**Okay just one more! | got- 
ta get home for dinner!” 
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THE FROG 


The frog has very shapely legs, 

His arms are not so fittin’. 

His stomach is a perfect sight, 

Big and round and slick and white... 
He uses it for sittin’. 


Billy: “Dad, can you help me with this 
problem?”’ 

Father: “I could, but I don’t think it 
would be right.” 

Billy: “No, I don’t suppose it would be 
—but take a crack at it anyway.” 


A young couple, very much in love but 
rather temperamental, worked in the same 
»l plant. One day the fellow got caught 
n one of those revolving machines and 
whirled thru the air as it went around. His 
girl rushed over, switched the thing off and 
srabbed him in her arms as he fell to the 
noor. 

“Oh, George,” she begged, “‘speak to 
anf? 

[he fellow looked up groggily, “Why 
should I??? he asked. “I pa: you six 
times and you never spoke to me.” 

“Give me your name and address,” 
arked the clerk to a dusky draftee. 

“Whas zat?” 

“What’s your name and address?” 

“Seems lak yo’ ought to know—yo’ all 
cent for me.” 


Wifey (apologetically): “I took the 
recipe for this cake out of the cook book.” 

Husband (tactfully): “You did quite 
right, darling. It should never have been 
ut in.” 


The be-monocled German officer eyed 
he Serbian prisoner: ““My man,” he ex- 
iamed, ‘““What are you fighting for?” 
The Serbian shrugged his shoulders. 
Bread, your excellency.” 

After a brief silence the bedraggled 


Yerbian, glancing at the officer’s trim uni- | 


rm, asked, “‘And what are you fighting 
your excellency?”’ 
“For honor, gewiss!”? The Prussian drew 
lf up proudly. 
“Yes, that’s the way it is,”’ sighed the 
Yerbian. “Every man fights for what he 
loesn’t have.” 


MEDICAL AUTHORITIES 
AVOM PHILIP MORRIS 


Proved less irritating to 
the smoker’s nose and throat! 








WHEN SMOKERS CHANGED TO PHILIP MORRIS, EVERY CASE 
OF IRRITATION OF NOSE OR THROAT—DUE TO SMOKING— 
EITHER CLEARED UP COMPLETELY, OR DEFINITELY IMPROVED! 


Facts reported in medical journals on clinical tests made by distinguished 
doctors. 








CALL FOR PHILIP MORRIS 


Finer flavor ... less irritation ... America’s FINEST Cigarette! 
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Photographs by Stanley 
and Johnson 





This orchard grass-ladino clover mixture was 
seeded originally for pasture but the first cut- 
ting was taken for hay in 1942. The stick is 36 
inches long. The field shown is on the farm of 
H. A. Snyder, a good Pennsylvania farmer 





Barkdoll’s Ayrshires like orchard grass pasture, which is the earliest in 
spring and the latest in the fall yet does well thru July and August. 
Tests showed 15 to 20 percent protein. No problem with bloat has ever 
occurred from this longer-season growth. Pasture seeded at the rate of 
20 pounds per acre formed a sod that is neither coarse nor rough 
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By R. H. Rumler 


in Pennsylvania have 
demonstrated three .uses for or- 
chard grass that make it impossi- 
ble for the progressive farmer to 
overlook its possibilities. They 
have found a place for it in hay 
and grass silage mixtures, alone 
and in combinations of grasses and 
legumes for pasture, and now they 
are starting to use it as a cash 
crop by harvesting seed. 
Recently I had the privilege 
of visiting one of the most out- 
standing users of orchard grass in 
Pennsylvania, Master Farmer W. 
F. Barkdoll, who lives in the heart 
of the Cumberland Valley near 
Waynesboro. Mr. Barkdoll is so 
enthusiastic about orchard grass 
that he has 60 percent of his 143- 
acre farm growing in orchard 


grass mixtures or seeded to mix. 
tures for future production. 
On the Barkdoll farm I say 
orchard grass used in a variety of 
ways, but always with one purpose 
in mind—the production of the 
forage requirements of a herd oj 
41 milking Ayrshire cows. I saw jt 
used with alfalfa for a hay crop; 


alone and with ladino clover for 
pasture; and as a supplement to a 
thin stand of alfalfa for pasture 

Past records have proved the 
soundness of each of these prac. 


tices in maximum production of 
high-protein hay and pasture. In 
a normal season on this farm one 
acre of an orchard grass mixture 
will supply sufficient forage, pas- 
ture, and hay for the entire year 
for one cow. There is little doubt 
that this year the 48 acres of 
orchard grass combinations will 
furnish all the [ Continued on page 91 





Orchard grass planted in rows tor production 
of seed. Ten pounds of seed were mixed with 
200 pounds fertilizer and planted with corn, in 
the spring of 1943, for a nurse crop: The first 
crop will be cut for hay, the second for seed 


A mixture of orchard grass and alfalfa on the 
W. F. Barkdoll farm which produced its sixth 
crop of hay in 1943. In its fifth year the field 
yielded 10.8 tons of hay per acre. Cattle 
prefer this tender young grass to pure alfalfa 


In the foreground is an orchard grass-rye grass pasture. Across the 
road is an orchard grass-ladino clover combination, used in 1943 
for dairy cow pasture on the Barkdoll farm. Of the 1943 acres, 60 
percent are growing orchard grass mixtures. No lack of winter hardi- 
ness, a shortcoming often mentioned in the Midwest, has been noted 
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* Their soldier bey is well and 
happy... back home on a furlough .. . 
telling Mother and Dad and little Sis 


about some of his big adventures. 


The family is happy, too—but happier 
days are on the way for everyone, when 
the boys come home to stay. Then, 
American industry can return to peace- 
ful pursuits—companies such as Noblitt- 
Sparks can produce their usual products 
for your comfort and pleasure. 

The Arvin Metal-Chrome Dinette Set 
shown above was made before the Japs 
sneaked up on us—before thousands of 
other companies like ours jumped into 
war on the production front. 

Since then, the 3000 men and women 
workers in the nine plants of Noblitt- 


Sparks Industries have produced tremen- 


“WHEN THE 


















LIGHTS GO ON 


dous quantities of fighting equipment. 

Metal and labor that formerly went 
into Arvin furniture—hot water car heat- 
ers and bathroom electric heaters—are 
now going into water and food supply- 


cans for fighting men—blitz-cans for gas- 








WAR BONDS WORK FOR YOUR FAMILY’S PROFIT AND HOME SECURITY 


1GAIN* 
4 4 4 eee 





oline on the battle fronts—metal reels 
for communication cable— ammunition 
boxes—anti-tank mines, burster-wells, 
bombs—and many vital parts for com- 


bat cars, tanks and transport trucks, 


Experience and skill that went into 
Arvin radios, before the war, are now 
going into fighting-radios for planes and 
trucks—radios built with great precision 
—to enable fighting men to talk back 


and forth and win battles. 


This war will be won by the courage 
of soldiers, the energy of workers in in- 
dustry and on the farms—and the sacri- 
fices of all the people—men and women 
alike. But when our boys return victo- 
rious and “the lights go on again all over 
the world”—Arvin products will be back 


again, too—all better, some new. 
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SANITATION COMES FIRST 


IN POULTRY HEALTH @a> 


Use the disinfectant that . . 


KILLS 


an 






WITHOUT 
HARM TO 
HENS 


THE Ideal DISINFECTANT 
and LITTER SPRAY FOR 
LAYING HOUSES! 


Don’t house layers or chicks with dis- 
ease germs! Clean up and scrub thor- 
oughly. Then, to kill germs, spray lay- 
ing and brooder houses, equipment, 
litter, frequently with Dr. Salsbury’'s 
Par-O-San. 

CERTAIN: Kills common disease 
germs, bugs, and parasites on contact. 
PLEASANT ODOR: No disinfecting 
headaches. Non-caustic. Stainless. 
ECONOMICAL: Dilutes as much as 
1 to 100. Ideal for general farm use. 
Get genuine Dr. Salsbury’s Par-O-San 
and FREE SANITATION BOOK at 
hatcheries, drug, feed, produce stores. 
Dr. Salsbury’s Laboratories, Charles 
City, Iowa. 


BE SURE TO GET THE GENUINE 


Dr. Salsbury's 


PAR-O-SAN 


THE POWERFUL, PLEASAN ISINFECTANT 











Book s—tTheory and Practice in the Use of Ferti- 
lizers, by F. E. Bear. Again we are coming to days 
when maximum possible yields from land and work 
may be called for, and here is a book that contains 
information for you who must understand thoroly 
the proper use of fertilizers—the foods of your grow- 
ing crops. 360 pages, $4. Send money to Successful 
Farming. 


SPAVIN 


PROMPTLY 





Keep horse at work 


@ To check fresh bog spavin you must 
catch it at first signs of puffiness, before 
the hock bunch hardens. 

When first noticed, rub Absorbine on 
the puffy hock to stimulate local circu- 
lation. This increases blood flow in the 
area and reduces swelling. Also apply 
an Absorbine poultice for 3 hours. Re- 
peat the treatment twice daily until the 
swelling goes down. 

Absorbine fs not a “‘cure-all’”’ but is most 
helpful if you use it as recommended. For 
over 50 years many experienced horsemen 
and veterinaries have used Absorbine to help 
check windgall, curbs, thoroughpin and sim- 
ilar congestive troubles and to help prevent 
them from becoming permanent, painful 
afflictions. Only $2.50 for a LONG-LAST- 
ING BOTTLE. On sale at all druggists. 

W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 


ABSORBINE 
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Answer to Testing Problem 


recommendations on how to feed each cow 
according to her butterfat production. 
Fieldmen also talk over individual prob- 
lems. 

Owner-sampler records are not publi- 
cized, so they’re no help in selling stock. 
Nor are they used in proving sires. But 
these records are as valuable as any to 
dairymen who are simply interested in 
feeding efficiently and improving their 
herds. Contact with a fieldman is helpful, 
too—that’s an important advantage this 
system has over mail testing. 

The best evidence that owner-sampler 
testing works is this: A high proportion of 
new members get a 20 percent increase 
in milk production within three months. 

As for the cost, Dodge County rates are 
typical: On the owner-sampler plan, $15 
a year for 10 cows or less, plus eight cents 
a month for each cow over 10. For standard 
testing, $30 a year for 10 cows or less, and 
10 cents a month for each additional cow. 
Dodge offers a five percent discount for 
payment yearly in advance. 

Dodge County, with 16 percent of its 
cows on test after a year of contract testing, 
has five fieldmen and three women serving 
450 dairymen. If those farmers were or- 
ganized into local associations of 25 mem- 
bers each, they would need 18 fieldmen 
and those 18 would run up three times as 
much mileage as the present five. 

County co-ops are going over well for a 
number of reasons aside from solving the 
fieldman shortage and testing at low prices. 
Farmers name these advantages: 

1. Fieldmen have more time to help 
with feeding, breeding, and sanitation 
problems when they are free of testing 
and book work. 

2. Farm wives like the fact that in most 
cases they don’t have to furnish board and 
room for the fieldman. In some co-ops 
the fieldman stays with those who do 
standard testing, but in most areas he goes 
home at night. 

3. Laboratory testing is highly accurate, 
as well as fast and labor-saving. 

4. Co-ops can afford calculating ma- 
chines, which produce more reliable rec- 
ords than human ciphering—and fast. 

5. The co-operatives keep complete rec- 
ords on file right at home, where they’re 
handy when someone wants to buy breed- 
ing stock. 

How to go about setting up a county 
co-operative? Let’s see what Jefferson did 





[ Continued from page 23 


— it’s quite typical of procedure followed 

Early in 1943, Jefferson County’s thre; 
local associations found themselves wit! 
testers. Some of the dairymen thought 
county co-op might be the way out, and 
County Agent George Wright talked i 
Presidents of the associations served 
committee to investigate. The committ 
did a bit of traveling to learn hoy 
ops were working in nearby countic 

Prospects looked good. So with mem- 
bers of the old associations as a nu 
farmers went ahead and organized | 
the co-operative laws of Wisconsin. The 
elected a president, secretary, and 
urer, as well as a board of directors, n 
up of two members from each of the old 
associations. New members were secur 

The newborn co-operative worked | 
schedule of fees. It arranged to i: 
prospective employees. It decided on s 
ies that could be paid, and the count 
agent looked for competent help. 

The county board not only granted rent- 
free use of a basement room in the court- 
house, but footed a bill of some $500 { 
lumber, piping, sinks, carpentry, and 
plumbing work to put the room into shape 
The lab was planned to avoid waste mo- 
tion. Work tables, tempering bath, acid- 
resisting sink, washing-up sink, draining 
board, power-driven Babcock _ teste: 
everything was placed where it shevdd be 


Ix MOST counties, testing associatio1 
take the lead in organizing the county « 
operative. But in Green and Langlad 
it was artificial breeding rings that 
launched central testing. In some localities 
the fieldmen do no testing and little book 
work, but in others they help with both 
Altho most co-ops keep a balance of 
owner-sampler members to one on stand- 
ard testing, Polk County has a dozen 
owner-samplers to each standard. 

The Green and Dodge co-ops are als 
testing milk for cheese factories, charging 
10 cents a sample. This satisfies farmers 
that their milk is correctly tested, and i 
brings the co-ops extra revenue. 

The fact that dairymen now find it eas) 
to pay fees has something to do with th 
current Wisconsin enthusiasm for county 
co-operatives, which are able to carry on 
while many local associations fold up. But 
the prevailing opinion in counties that 
have it seems to be that central testing was 
destined to come and is here to stay. END 








“The War Manpower Board gave him to us." 
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YESTERDAY they had another V-Mail letter from 
the boy. Wishes he could tell them all that’s hap- 
pened. Says he’s all over being homesick. Feels 
swell now. He got their letters and pictures. But 
they don’t show Mike. Can they send that one taken 
when he was just a puppy? And tell Joe Wibel, the 
cow tester, to write. And how’s the yearling colt? 

Today they received the poultry literature from 
General Mills Larro Research Farm which they 
wrote for a while ago. They’ve had other booklets 
and bulletins from there on dairying, hog raising, 
rabbit raising and similar subjects. Have a little 
library of Larro literature which they keep for 
reference and also study regularly . . . say around 
half an hour a week. That’s about all the time they 
can spare right now ... with help so scarce and so 
much more work to do. 

Who are “they”? Millions of men and women 
all over America... farm folks ... the people who 
produce the food we must have in order to win. 
Yes, they’re mighty busy now. But they take time 









‘Farm-tested 


GENERAL MILLS 
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Here’s a good way to use them 


Commercial Feeds 
DETROIT e@ MINNEAPOLIS e¢ KANSAS CITY ¢ SAN FRANCISCO 
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out to study their job, just the same. They know it 
pays to read the good, sound educational material 
they can get from so many sources in free America. 

It’s just common sense. Roughly half of a live- 
stock farmer’s expense money goes for feed. With 
a little study he can make that feed go farther and 
yield more milk and eggs and meat. He can learn 
new ways to save time and labor .. . fight disease 

. improve his housing. He can keep brushed up 
on important fundamentals . . . things it took some- 
body else years to learn ... and he gets them in a 
few minutes’ easy reading. 

That’s one reason why so many farm folks look 
to General Mills Larro Research Farm for help. 
They like Larro “Farm-tested” Feeds . . . and they 
like Larro literature, too. It is prepared by special- 
ists . . . based on years of actua! Research Farm 
work, field observations and experience . . . care- 
fully written to help farm folks do a more efficient, 
more profitable feeding and management job... 
and make more Food for Victory. 


Larro‘‘Farm-tested’’ Feeds are made in conformity with 
America’s nationwide Pro- 
Wiissessessressoeee : tein Conservation Program. 


Farm-tested” is a registered 


trademark of General Mills, Inc. 
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No other work shirt in 
the world has these 
patented features! 


ie 
Elbow-Action Sleeves 
¢ > 
' 4 
; 7 
Convenient Cigarette Pocket 


“sy 
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Strain-Proo! Yoke 











Only Big Yank Work Shirts 
Give You Safety Sleeves 


Greater safety on every job—with Big Yank 
Work Shirts! Patented Safety Sleeves can’t 
gap or dangle. Other patented Bi 
eatures include Convenient Pocket 
arettes or watch, and Strain-Proof Yoke. 
Sold by Reliance dealers everywhere. 


Reviance Manuracturinc ComPANY 

212 W. Monroe St. @ Chicago, I. 

New York Office: 200 Fifth Ave. 
MAKERS OF BigYank Work Clothing « Universal Pajamas 
Aywon Shirts + Ensenada Shirts and Slacks + No-Tare 
Shorts « Happy Home and Kay Whitney Frocks + Para- 


chutes for Men and Matériel 


Yank 
fr cig- 




















® Any kind of farm building can 
be made stronger and more effi- 
cient for the job it is to do, if you 
build it with panels of Tempered 
Presdwood,* the Masonite* wood- 
fiber hardboard. 

One panel can cover 48 square 
feet (4’ x 12’) without a single 
joint to fit while you’re building. 

Tempered Presdwood provides 
tough, grainless, moisture-resist- 
ing surfaces. It has great struc- 
tural strength itself. Yet it’s light 
in weight, easy to handle and 
work with ordinary carpenter 
tools. Use this highly weather- 
resistant hardboard when you 
build—and build FoR KEEPS! 

We'll gladly send a free sample 
on request. Just clip and mail the 
coupon below. 


MASONITE 
TEMPERED PRESDWOOD 


THE LIGNO-CELLULOSE HARDBOARD 
Sold by lumber dealers everywhere 
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*Trade-mark Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of. 
‘Masonite’ identifies all products mar- 
keted by Masonite Corporation. Copyright 
1943 by Masonite Corporation. 


FREE SAMPLE 
MASONITE CORPORATION, Dept. SF-9 
111 W. Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 


Please send a FREE sample of Masonite Tempered 
Presdwood and further information about its farm uses. 
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Grows On Trees 
[ Continued from { 


king those trees that should come « 
cause of deformities or because 
reached harvest age. They will lea, 
you a management plan to kee; , 
timber coming thru the years. Together 
you can decide what to sell and what 
reserve for your own use. The foreste: 
also help you draw up a contract to | 
to any prospective buyer, the mai 
visions of which will be that only 1 
trees are to be cut and that no 
leaves the premises until it’s paid fo: 

If you do have to go it alone withou 
forester help, remember that any prospec. 
tive saw-log tree less than a foot in dian 
ter, measured at four and a half feet fron 
the ground, probably should be left to g 
further growth—unless it’s shading, dam. 
aging, “wolfing” a more valuable species, 
or is deformed itself. The diagram on pag 
25 will help you in your decision. Rough) 
the average woodlot acre will grow 15) 
board feet a year. 

The real timber value these war year 
remains on the home front, as we have 
pointed out in the case of McClain, | 
truly in this business of getting building 
material “the Lord helps him who help; 
himself.”” The William Kaiser barn near 
Garnavillo, Iowa, is an example of what 
can be done with native stuff. Kaiser was 
burned out in October of ’41, but the day 
before Pearl Harbor his new 110-foot dairy 
barn (see page 25) was ready for the stock 


THe big hooker in native timber is cur- 
ing; most folks won’t or can’t wait for it to 
dry out, and, of course, the native siding 


| shrinks when they don’t. It requires 60 


days in summer to 24 months in winter 
to dry the softwoods (cottonwood, soft 
maple, basswood) and about a year for the 
hards. There’s a trick to that piling for 
drying, too, so that it won’t warp and the 
ends won’t check out. Better send for your 
college’s leaflet about it. The answer to 
the cured-lumber question is to contact 
your local saw rig now (custom prices 
range about $12 per thousand board feet 
and lay by, say, six to 10 thousand feet to 
cure. Better yet would be for the farmers in 
a community to contract with a sawmill 
owner on a co-operative basis to build a 
drier or kiln, an inexpensive model of 
which could be built for around $250 to 
$400 and which could turn out 7,000 board 
feet every five days perfectly dried and 
ready for building or further planing into 
smooth finish lumber. 

Maybe you’re one of those who can’t lay 
claim to even a few spare trees and if s0, 
this brief story of a week’s tour thru the 
woodlots of the Midwest leaves you wish- 
ing. Our advice in this case is that it’ 
never too late to learn. Just as your exten- 
sion and farm foresters can help manage 
and conserve the timber a farmer already 
has, so they can help you plant where 
timber isn’t. And a nice little dividend 
from that operation is the fact that putting 
land in so-called timber reserve, or just 
keeping it in managed wood)lot, will bring 
a reduction in your per-acre taxes 0! 
around two-thirds! You’ll hold down win¢ 
and water erosion, too, and in 15 years 
begin to reap the rewards in hardwood 
and hard cash. Of course, we hope there’ 
no war on then to give native timber 
products a shortage boost, but war or not 
you'll find that your money grows on tres 
just as fast as does your neighbors. ENO 
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Orchard Grass 
[ Continued from page 86 | 


forage needed by the 41 milking cows, the 
young stock, and four head of horses. 

‘ An accurate check by the county agent 
on the Barkdoll farm in 1939 indicated a 
production of 21.4 tons of green weight 
per acre Of orchard grass and alfalfa. 
In 1940 a similar mixture with ladino 
clover yielded 24.6 tons of green feed per 
acre, Which on a dry basis analyzed 17.3 
percent protein. With an excellent growing 
season in 1942, a field of alfalfa and or- 
chard grass in its fifth year of production 
produced 32.1 tons of green grass per acre. 
Calculated on a dry basis, the 1939 pro- 
duction would approximate 6.4 tons per 
acre; the 1940 production, 8.6 tons per 
icre; and the 1942 production, 10.8 tons. 


Tue first field we visited had a heavy 
erowth of orchard grass with a light scat- 
tering of alfalfa. This was to be used for 
pasture. The field was originally a solid 
stand of alfalfa; however, the alfalfa was 
eradually disappearing. On the average 
farm this field would have been plowed 
and put thru a rotation of crops before 
being seeded again to hay or pasture. Not 
so, however, on the Barkdoll farm. Last 
year, after the second cutting of alfalfa 
was made in mid-August, the field was 
seeded with a disk drill to a mixture of 
orchard grass, bluegrass, and ladino clover. 
[he result, a perfect stand of orchard grass 
h some growth of the others. 
[ raised the question with Mr. Barkdoll 
s to whether the orchard grass would de- 
) into coarse, rough clumps. His an- 
er was rather typical. He said that it 
form a perfectly good sod if sufficient 


seed is put on per acre. Naturally I was 
nterested in knowing how much he felt 
was sufficient. His reaction to this point 
was that for pasture, 18 to 20 pounds 


per acre would give a good sod. 
He pointed to one strip in the field 


which had been double-seeded to approxi- 
mately 20 pounds per acre. An examina- 
tion of this strip revealed a sod quite simi- 
lar in characteristics to bluegrass but much 
larger in comparison. 


“There are many reasons why I prefer 
orchard grass as a pasture for cattle,” Mr. 
Barkdoll remarked as we walked across 
this field. “First of all, it is the earliest 
grass in the spring and the latest in the 
fall. This means that it can be pastured 
over a longer season than practically any 
other crop. The second thing I like about 
orchard grass is that it produces very well 
ina dry season and also during our normal 
dry months of July and August. 

“We have no problem with bloat,” he 
continued, “when our cows pasture or- 
chard grass. This is a problem that we 
always had when our cattle were pasturing 
legumes. The orchard grass is sufficiently 
high in protein in itself so that it was not 
necessary to have a legume in the mixture. 
Tests of our pastures made at State Col- 
lege indicate that on a dry basis it will 
analyze between 15 and 20 percent pro- 
tein. This is sufficiently high for any pas- 
ture that produces a quantity of feed.” 

Mr. Barkdoll told me that on their farm 
they found that the cattle preferred the 
tender young orchard grass pasture to 
pasture of pure alfalfa. This was another 
reason why he was so enthusiastic. 

The next field we visited was winter 
wheat in which a mixture of orchard grass 
and alfalfa had been seeded for a hay 
crop in 1944. In this field the wheat was 











¢ARE AND MAINTENANCE | 
Ve THE FARM TRUCK © 


HIS year, farmers must have plenty 
of transportation—and plenty of 
00d transportation—in order to do their 
part in the “Food for Victory” program. 


That’s why Studebaker is endeavoring 
to help every farmer and farm trucker 
with a valuable, profusely illustrated, 
handy-size, new, 48-page book on farm 
truck care that you can have absolutely 
free, if you send for it at once. 


Helpful information that 
every farmer wants 


This useful book on the care and main- 
tenance of farm trucks of all makes was 
prepared by Studebaker factory experts 
in collaboration with men who know from 
practical experience what farm truck 
operators are up against. 


Here’s page after page of valuable in- 
formation on emergency repairs and ad- 
justments. Here’s practical advice on 
how to locate and correct faulty truck 
performance. Here’s a completely in- 
dexed guide that shows you just what 
steps to take when your truck isn’t per- 
forming right. 








Big, valuable, new, 
48-page book from 
Studebaker 


“Care and Maintenance 
of the Farm Truck’’ 


The great Studebaker organization, as 
you know, has been helping farmers with 
their transportation problems since the 
middle of the last century. 

And today, even though new trucks 
and cars for civilian use cannot be built, 
Studebaker and its dealers consider it their 
obligation to help keep ail trucks rolling. 


No obligation—just another 


Studebaker service 


To help you, we’ve issued this valuable 
new book on farm truck care. To help 
you, Studebaker dealers are mobilized to 
co-operate with you in every possible way 
in servicing or repairing your truck. 

Send at once for your free copy of 
“Care and Maintenance of the Farm 
Truck.” We’ll include a special booklet 
on the government regulations that all 
truck operators must observe 
—also a durable, window-en- 
velope holder for your Certifi- 
cate of War Necessity —all free. 


STUDEBAKER 


Ahousehold word in highway transportation since 1852 





Clip and Mail Coupon Now 


<<. CORPORA 
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' Without obligation, send me cop 
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MATERIAL OFFERED IN COUPON 


ALSO OBTAINABLE THROUGH STUDEBAKER DEALERS 
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Save your high-priced corn—it's now doubly 
valuable. Feed out your hogs quicker, too. 
Balance corn rations with proteins and min- 
erals—and tests show you can get the same 
gains with about HALF as much corn. 


Minral MeztMeal 


Tne Corn - Saving Hog Supplement” 
Here is the easy-feeding way to give your hogs BOTH proteins AND 
minerals to balance grain rations. No mixing or bother. Just put Minral 
Meat Meal before your hogs and they balance their own rations. 

It gives them 6 different PROTEINS—8 different MINERALS 

—but costs no more than average mineral alone. 

Save corn, save feeding time, the Minral Meat Meal 
way. Ask your Sargent dealer for a trial bag, or write 
us today for our free corn-saving circular. 









GRAIN BALANCER 


Give your hens the ingredients to MAKE MORE EGGS. Sargent Grain 
Balancer contains 23 vitamin, mineral, protein elements to fortify grain rations, 
to help build heavy egg production. Feed it “Cafeteria Style"—no grain 
grinding, no mixing. Saves time and work, Ask your dealer for a bag now 
—and build for heavy egg production. 


SUPERIOR, NEBR. 
ALGONA, lOW 
Mi 


MONMOUTH 


SARGENT & COMPANY ARE COOPERATING IN THE PROTEIN CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


Me 
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sown at the rate of three pecks per acre, g 
that the hay mixture would have every 
opportunity. A rather unusual mixture of 
15 pounds of alfalfa and 13 pounds of 
orchard grass was seeded in this field jp 
March. At the time of my visit both 
showed up in a perfect stand. 

I was interested in the application of this 
seed mixture because there is such a wide 
variation between orchard grass seed and 
alfalfa seed. Mr. Barkdoll explained tha 
the orchard grass had been mixed with 
the fertilizer prior to seeding time. Fert 
lizer-orchard grass mixture was applied 
thru the fertilizer compartment of the 
drill at the same time alfalfa was applied 
thru the grass-seed section of the disk dril| 
This seeding operation, like all other sred- 
ings on the Barkdoll farm, was followed 
with a cultipacker. 

Probably the most interesting field of 
orchard grass was the hay field, whic! 
this year will produce hay for the sixth 
season. It was seeded in exactly the same 
manner as the field mentioned above. 
However the mixture was slightly different 
The original seeding mixture on this field 
was 12 pounds of orchard grass, 14 pounds 
of alfalfa, and 1 pound of ladino clover 
After 5 years of hay production, the ladin 
clover was practically gone. However 
thick stand of alfalfa and orchard grass 
remained for hay. This is the field which 
last year, in its fifth year of production 
produced 32 tons of green forage per acre. 


| WAS interested in knowing at what 
stage in the development of the orchard 
grass and alfalfa the cuttings were made, 
Mr. Barkdoll stated that the time of cut- 
ting such a mixture was determined by the 
maturity of the alfalfa. His plan is to cut 
such a mixture for hay when approxi- 
mately half of the alfalfa is in bloom 
The time of cutting has very little effect on 
the stand of orchard grass, but it does 
definitely affect the stand of alfalfa. 

In the discussion Mr. Barkdoll brought 
out another point which definitely em- 
phasized the value of orchard grass as a 
companion crop to alfalfa, as compared 
with timothy as a companion crop. He 
said that when an orchard grassealfalfa 
hay field is not needed for hay, it is readily 
adaptable to use as pasture. On the other 
hand, this would not be the case with 
timothy since it would not produce after 
the first cutting of hay had been made 

Barkdoll uses the common variety ol 
orchard grass, but there are improved 
strains which have been developed by the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
Of these improved strains, probably the 
most common is Bragge. Another is known 
as Number 866. Neither of these varieties 
are as yet available on the general market 
Information from the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture Pasture Labora- 
tory, at Pennsylvania State College, indi- 
cates that these new strains of orchard 
grass are not as coarse as the common 
variety now in use. However, they are 
somewhat later in maturing. This feature 
of the improved strains would be particu- 
larly desirable where orchard grass is t0 
be included in a regular, permanent pas 
ture mixture. On the other hand there 3s 
some question as to the superiority of later 
strains in alfalfa hay mixtures and ladino 
clover pasture mixtures, because in these 
cases earliness is an extremely desirable 
characteristic and coarseness not as 0b- 
jectionable. With proper management and 
seeding mixtures, coarseness is not a prob- 
lem with the common strains of orcharé 
grass now in use. END 











sows as much as half of their diet in the 
form of ground alfalfa. Alfalfa will go a 
ich long way toward replacing other protein 


. The Pay-Off Comes On 
Hi Self-Fed Hogs 
of [ Continued from page 23 | 
= i pregnant sows involves grinding all of the 
feed or at least part of it. This would have 
his to be offset by the saving in labor, and 
ide those who do self-feed pregnant sows feel 
nd that the saving of labor does justify the 
hat expense of grinding. 
ith Another reason why hog producers are 
rti- thinking of self-feeding brood sows is that 
ied they can get the sows to eat much more 
the lfalfa if it is in the ground form than if | 
ied fed as hay. By grinding the alfalfa .and 
‘ill mixing it with the grain, some producers | 
ed- like Paul Williams, Page County, and | 
ved others in western Iowa have fed pregnant 





xth feeds and can well take the place of oats in 
a sections where this grain is scarce and high 
we priced. Red clover or soybean hay could 
oe also be used satisfactorily. 
ield W 
nih HILE old sows might be made to con- 
_ sume as much as 50 percent alfalfa, 40 
ino percent for old sows and 30 percent for 
os gilts is about as much as is recommended. 
ram Lee Beverley, AAA chairman in Dickin- 
sch son County, says, “I have self-fed my 
on pregnant sows for years with splendid re- 
fae. sults.” His mixture consists of 144 ground 
corn, 14 ground oats, and 4 ground al- 
hat falfa, with 1 percent salt added, or 20 
ard pounds to the ton. Such a mixture will do 
ide. quite well for old sows, but for gilts it 
“Ute would be well to add at least 100 pounds 
the of some good protein supplement to each 
cul ton of feed. 
nae [ed Dykehouse, Clay County, one of 
om. Iowa’s 1942 Master Swine Producers, uses 


ron ibout the same mixture except he adds 50 
pounds of tankage and 50 linseed oil meal 
to each ton. He sets the self-feeders and 
ht waterers some distance from the sleeping 
quarters, but he says, “I always put the 


loes 


em- 

= waterers Closer to the hog house so the 
wed ws drink on the way out to the feeders 
He ind back to the sleeping quarters. In self- 
‘alfa feeding any kind of hogs, it is highly 
dily essential that plenty of water is easily 
ther accessible.””’ A few days before farrowing, 
vith ill corn is removed from the mixture and 
ifter bran is substituted. The sows are then left 
ale. on the self-feeders thru their farrowing and 
meer when danger of fever is past, the corn is 
wed put back into the mixture. Mr. Dykehouse 
the does not take his sows off the feeder at any 
use time—he changes the feed according to 
the needs of the sow. 

one Dykehouse used a rotary type of feeder 
oties and provides one for every 10 sows. He 
et. says, “Old sows and gilts will not feed well 
De- together and should be fed separately.” | 
ora- T 
ndi- O AVOID grinding corn and yetself-feed 
vard partially, some produceis use_a mixture of 
mon 100 pounds ground oats, 100 ground al- 
are lalla, and 20 protein supplement. The mix- 
ture ture is fed in a self-feeder not far from the 
cue sleeping quarters. The corn is fed on the 
5 to ear at some distance, forcing the sows to 
pas- get more exercise, or the sows may be per- 
re is mitted the run of a cornfield which has 
later deen picked with a picker. To avoid grind- 
dino ing the grain, C. A. Bailey and Sons, 
hese \ppanoose County, fed a lot of gilts the 
able corn and oats by hand, but self-fed a mix- 
ob- ture of 250 pounds ground alfalfa and 50 
and ol a protein supplement. Mr. Bailey figures 
rob- the hay saved by grinding offsets the cost. 
hard Another swine producer, Bernard Col- 





lins, Wright County, self-fed 42 sows and | 











@ Knock out a partition here, add one there, or 
finish off an attic . . . and there you are! with a 
spare room for your son’s war bride—or for extra 
farm help. That’s easy with Bestwall . . . it comes 
in big, speedily-applied panels of fireproof gyp- 
sum! Its recessed edges form smooth, “seamless” 
walls and ceilings. Economical for new, perma- 
nent walls or repairs to old ones. 





~=----FREE! HANDBOOK FOR FARMERS! # 





] 

| Dept. $-4, Certain-teed Products Corp. 

1 1205S. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 

; Send me your 20-page Farmer's Wartime 

1 Handbook of Available Building Materials, 

; including full data on Bestwall. 

! 
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“Room for your bride, son? 
for her!” 


we ll make a room 
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@ Extra eggs on the top of your egg 
baskets . . . costing you practically noth- 
ing . . . representing almost clear profit 
... these are the Golden Eggs! Poultry- 
men everywhere are turning to SEA PEP 
Brand Vitamin Oils to give them ‘‘gold- 


EXTRA 


"GOLDEN EGGS 
_.. thanks 
to SEA PEP! 


plated” egg baskets . . . to “speed up” 
egg production . . . to give them eggs 
with thicker, harder, whiter shells. They 
insist upon SEA PEP in the feed they 
buy or the feed they mix, because of 
guaranteed potency and assured quality. 


VAN CAMP LABORATORIES 


Division of Van Camp Sea Food Co., Inc., Terminal Island, Calif. 








A gas-producing powder—Not a 
Bait. It’s the gas that kills em. 
ONE WHIFF KILLS RATS INSTANTLY 
Complete directions in each can 
l-lb, . 2. V5 
5-Ibs.. , .$3.00 
25-Ibs, . $10.00 
100-Ibs.. $25.00 
Foot Pump $7.00 
Ask for Cyanogas 
At Drug, 
Hardware, Seed, 
= Feed Stores 






ChavoasS 


KILLS 
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witt ATLACIDE “cuicrste: 
@ Destroys BINDWEED, CANADA THISTLE, 
QUACK GRASS, and all other weeds. 
@ Kills roots—prevents regrowth, 
@ Non-Poisonous. Easy to use. 
FREE! Helpful booklet on Weed Control 


CHIPMAN conrany 
Dept. 5 6225 West 66th Place, Chicago, fl. 





















FREE BLUE PRINT OFFER 


Let us send you working blue prints of 
correct shingle application. Address: Red 
Cedar Shingle Bureau, Seattle, Wn., 
U. S. A.. or Vancouver, B. C., Canada, 








gilts the past winter on 630 poun 
ground corn, 630 ground alfalfa, 
ground oats, 50 soybean oil meal, a: 
linseed oil meal. He increased the pr 
during the last month to 200 pounds 1 
ton. 

Mr. Collins says, ‘““The pigs were 
and strong, and I am thoroly satisfied 
the results. The alfalfa goes a long w 
relieving the protein situation.” 

Ground wheat might be used in ; 
these mixtures to replace all or any p 
the corn. Skim milk might well r 
other protein supplement. Minerals m 
self-fed in addition or might be add 
the basis of 1 pound to each 100 pou: 
the grain mixture. 

The main object in self-feeding pr 
sows is to have the mixture bulky «1 
so the sows do not become too fat. S$ 
mixtures as employed by Beverley, Dy! 
house, Bailey, and Collins have pr 
satisfactory from that standpoint. 

Yes, the use of self-feeders is 01 
march. Using them means better 1 
with less effort, and both points are h 
important in the swine producers’ 
gram. “Let ’Em Help Themselves,” 
you'll help yourself. END 


The Big Three Cut 
Turkey Losses 
[ Continued from pa 


head. Watch your feet, clothing, 
equipment, too. 

If your turkeys do get blackhead, \ 
first step is to sort out the sick birds 
put them in a separate enclosure. G 
green range would help here. Do this 
every night and morning. If any of 
turkeys die, burn them or bury them d 
ly. Move the healthy ones to clean gr: 
at once. If possible, shift healthy 
every day or so until blackhead is wu 
control. 

Give .phenothiazine to the remaii 
healthy-looking ones and follow your \ 
or manufacturer’s directions. This dos 
cure blackhead, but it surely eliminates 
main germ carriers. This safeguards « 
siderably against spreading to others ! 
yet affected. For recovered birds in quaran- 
tine—keep them well away from the rest 
Don’t raise turkeys on the ground occu- 
pied by diseased birds for at least two 
years afterward. 

Flies carry tapeworms, so give 
turkeys separate containers for liquid milk 
and wet mashes, and wash containers 
after each feeding. If your turkeys have 
roundworms, treat them at once with a 
reliable product and move them to clean 
ground two days later. 

Vaccinate if fowl pox is in the locality 
now or if it was around the neighborhood 
last year. Do this when turks are past eight 
weeks old and at least four weeks before 
they reach market size. 

Hot weather means heavy drinking. 
That sometimes gives turkeys baggy crops, 
especially when they have been eating tall, 
mature grass. If the turkeys are over hall 
grown when baggy crops become evident, 
it’s more profitable to market them at 
once than to try to operate. 

Turkeys are feeding our fighting men, 
and the 1943 goal is more than a hall- 
billion pounds. Last year, 28 out of e\ 
100 poults started failed to reach mari 
Losses can be reduced by as much as 9! 
percent, saving over 78 million pounds 0! 
meat. It’s imperative that diseases be « 
trolled. What say, Mr. Turkey Raiser? END 
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Brace Up! 
[ Continued from page 55 ] 


table indicates the loads that can be sup- 
ported on joists. The figures show the size 
f joist that will carry the depth of grain 
Column 1) or the load per square foot 
f floor (Column 2) for the distances be- 
tween supports as given. The weights are 
ibout the same for soybeans, wheat, 
shelled corn, rye, or barley. The table is 
based on joists two feet apart. Ear corn 
can be stored twice as deep as the small- 
erain depth indicated in Column 1 of the 
table. All grains could be stored twice as 
deep if the joist spacing was 12 inches in- 
stead of 24 inches. 

The outward pressure exerted by grain 
is offset by stud construction and crossties 
und braces. In general, in rectangular 
bins, with grain stored about 8 feet deep, 
the studs should be equivalent to a 2 by 4, 
spaced 12 inches, or a 2 by 6, spaced 16 
inches. 

Perhaps the best way to illustrate the 
bracing-up job to carry loads is by means 
f drawings. Figure 3 shows the X-brace 
irrangement to prevent spreading in corn- 
cribs. .Braces are usually spaced 4 feet 
apart, made of a 1 by 8 or a1 by 10. Most 
old cribs have some braces already. Are 
there enough of them? Are they firmly 
nailed? Are any pieces split out at the ends? 

Figure 7 shows a method of banding old 
bins to prevent spreading or bursting. A 
2 by 6 girt is fastened on the outside wall, 
and crossties of twisted wire or threaded 
rods are put in as shown. In a bin that is 
square, or nearly so, it will be necessary to 
sand all four sides, and run rods in both 
directions. If the wall itself is reasonably 
strong, it may be necessary only to use 
crossties between opposite studs at 4- or 
6-foot intervals. 

Figure 2 shows diagonal braces of 1 by 6 
or 1 by 8 on the inside of the studs and 
nailed twice at each stud. Sometimes the 
braces are cut into the studs. This is a 
desirable method of strengthening the cor- 
ner, and gives a general stiffening effect 
to prevent leaning or sagging. 

One may also strengthen the wood floors 
in bins by additional construction. In 
many cases it is best simply to double the 
numb~> of joists by inserting a new brace 
between each old one as in Figure 4. If 
supporting posts do not interfere with the 
ise of the space below, a supporting beam 
(Figure 1) in the center of the space will 
more than double the safe load. 

If supporting posts would interfere with 
the use of the space, it may be possible to 
gain considerable strength by attaching a 
beam to the bottom of the joists, and sup- 
porting it by 44-inch, or larger, tension rods, 
spaced 4 to 6 feet apart (Figure 6). The 
problem here would be to obtain the neces- 
sary steel, and to secure a firm support for 
the washers and nuts at the ends of the 
rods. The more practical solution is the 

e of diagonal 2 by 6 braces from the 

wer wall to the joists as indicated in 
Figure 5, 

\ brace-up job on farm buildings would 
not be complete without at least some re- 
juvenation to correct weaknesses in the 
raming. Barns, combined cribs and gran- 
iries, and machinery storages are subject 
to wind and water damage, and the weak 
spots, unless corrected, may result in the 
loss of the whole structure. The signs of 
age may be listed as: (1) weak foundations, 
(2) rotted sills and lower walls, (3) weak- 
ened joints, and (4) lack of bracing against 
the wind, END 





ATION IN HOG HOUSES ofl 


E BELIEVE you will find ‘“‘The Farm 
Idea Book” one of the most help- 
ful books you have ever read on the 
subject of farm buildings and the farm 
home. It contains an article by an 
Agricultural Engineer on insulation and 
ventilation of hog houses and other farm 
buildings. It shows why adequate in- 
sulation helps prevent mortality, pro- 
tect litters and produce more weight per 
pound of feed . . . where to insulate 
colony hog houses, dairy barns, poultry 
houses and storage buildings ...A 
climate map shows how thick insula- 
tion should be in each weather zone. 
Pages 50 and 51 give you the whole 
story of J-M Rock Wool Insulation for 
the Farm Home... show how you can 
get fuel savings of up to 30% year after 
year—and have a cooler house in sum- 
mer, warmer in winter. 


64-page illustrated “Farm Idea Book” shows 
how Johns-Manville Insulation protects health 
. . « helps increase yield, SEND FOR YOUR 
Copy! 


Trait)’ 


Why not send today for your copy of 
**The Farm Idea Book’’?. . . It contains 
many practical, money-saving ideas on 
fencing, fire protection and roof mainte- 
nance ... plus plans for 10 different 
farm buildings. This is a valuable book 
—yet only ten cents in coin brings your 
copy prepaid. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


icntiaeicaiael 


Johns-Manville, Dept. SF-M9 JM 


22 East 40th St., New York, 16, N.Y. 


Enclosed please find 10 cents in coin to 
cover handling and postage for my copy 
of “‘The Farm Idea Book.” 


J 


eR rtcestcsnctamnnsinists = a 


Street or R.F.D,_— 





Town State 





JOHNS-MANVILLE Building Materials 





Need more 


grok 






Name 


c- BROODERS — IMPLEMENT SHEDS? 


hen ie 4 Plan Book! 


Most complete ever offered... Brings you 64 
pages containing best designs for every building 
on the place . . . Tells how to save money on ma- 
terial ... How to identify seasoned lumber... 
Why Arkansas Soft Pine gives you 
a wonderful value... How to build 
for keeps. Complete blueprints and 
materials right from your favorite 
lumber dealer. Send coupon for 
your copy today. 


-—————— TEAR OFF AND MAIL -=————— 


ARKANSAS SOFT PINE BUREAU, 943 Boyle Building, Little Rock, Arkansas 
Enclosed find 10 cents for my copy of “Successful Farm Buildings.” 








TURPENTINE 











THE BEST PAINT THINKER oD 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING, SEPTEMBER, 1943 
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Farmer's Trading Center 





























“Ready-To- 
"RANGE SIZE 





3 IMPERIA 


Lay “”2 GROWN” 


"or “Partly 
Raised” 


Now you can buy 

STARTED or PARTLY 

RAISED pullets from us 
cheaper than most places 
sell day olds. Your choice 
of 6 breeds or hybrids in 
heavies or lights. We are 
now brooding over 100,000 
pullets. All Ages. World's 
largest producers of Range 
Size Pullets. 17 years breed- 
ing and trapnesting. These 
pullets will lay heavy while 
early pullets or old hens 


highest priced. Brosemer’s 


Send post card or letter today. 


Dept. 102, Te flowa: Dept. 202, 


PU LLETS 


¢ Save \* 
Time 
Order 
Direct 

§ wd from this 

12° AD 


molt, and they will lay heaviest when eg; 


a year from 350 Hens” tells how, was written 
by former Jr. Poultryman U. 8S. Dept. Agr., sent 
for 10c stamps or coin. Also get free book illus- 
trated in colors showing new kinds, best breeds, 
pictures all ages pullets. 
$1.50. Leftever baby chicks 8c each. 
Size Leftovers 35c. Partly Raised Leftovers (our choice) 18¢. 


BREEDING 


. 702, Deiphos, Ohie. 














we 


NEW BOOK at$1400 







the of help — with hogs to ring, vaccir 
castrate, etc.? Here's your answer, now 
ing*in thousands. One end for large h 
one for pigs. Durable, good for a lifetime 
Send $1.50 today—post paid anywhere 
Dr. Rinehart’s Handy Hog Holder Co. 
Galesburg, Ill. P.O. Drawer 191-X 


YOUR MONEY BACK IF NOT SATISFIED 





New prices 18¢ to 
Range 





FARMS 


Bethany, Mo.; 


WHITE LEGHORN 


STARTED PULLETS WKexsces sep 495 


It pays to buy the best. Get BUSH’S 
hand-picked beauties. Bred for Eggs. Pro- ER 
duced in world’s largest modern brood- 100 
ery building. Send cash. Reserve pullets 
now. Catalog FREE. Thousands weekly. 


BUSH HATCHERY, 116-J, Clinton, Mo. 


F. O. B. 





Remember Last Year! Don't be disap- 
— again. Place chick orders now to do 
‘our part to meet growing food shortage. 
Raise more Carney chicks this fall. Carney 
breeding for fast growth—early maturity 
means quick turnover. Low prices on sexed 
or unsexed chicks—all leading breeds— 
save you money. Write Today for Free 
Book on wartime poultry management. 
Carney Hatchery, Box 15, Shelbyville, 
Indiana. 


Let’s Sock the Axis by raising plenty of 
food in the U. 8. A. Soldiers can’t fight 
their best on half filled stomachs neither 
can farmers or city folks work. Let's raise 
plenty of broilers for market because we 
must have them. For Baby Chicks, place 
orders now for fall and winter delivery. All 
leading broiler breeds. Seymour Hatchery, 
Box 44-C Se ymour, Indiana. 


Clover Val ey Chicks U. S. Approved— 
Pullorum Tested. Thousands weekly. From 
one of A'nerica’s oldest established hatch- 
eries. 36 years breeding experience to help 
you get production needed now. Rocks, 
Reds, Wyandottes, Orpingtons, Big Eng- 
lish-type Leghorns and other profitmaking 
breeds. Also Turkey Poults. Get Free 
Catalog, 14 day protection guarantee. 
Clover -Valley Poultry Farm, Box 12, 
Ramsey, Indiana. 


it’s Time to Get eee now for extra 
profits this year raising fall chicks for meat 
or eggs. Food is needed and Conrad's 
chicks, sexed or unsexed, bred for fast 
growth, early maturity and livability will 
help you save time, get earlier production 
Our reasonable prices save you money. 
Write Conrad's Jackson County Hatchery, 
Box 13, Seymour, Indiana. 

















Place Your Orders Now (or fall and win- 
ter chicks for broilers. Guaranteed delivery 
on advance orders. Increasing demand for 
food means big opportunity especially with 
Davis fast growing, even feathering, early 
maturing chicks. All leading breeds sexed 
or unsexed. Write for Free Book ‘‘How to 
Manage Poultry for Extra Wartime 
Profits." Davis Poultry Farm, Rt. 18-C, 
Ramsey, Indiana. 


Raise More Summer and Fall Chicks 
for meat or eggs. Free book on wartime 
poultry management will help you. Salem 
championship breeding’’ means fast 
growth, early maturity, heavy production 
Choice of leading money-making breeds, 
sexed or unsexed at remarkably reasonable 
prices. Write Today for Free book and 
prices. Prompt delivery. 

Salem Hatchery, Box 6, Salem, Indiana. 


Stouffer’s Famous Chicks. Immediate 
delivery all year. US approved. White, 
Brown Leghorns; Barred, White Rocks; 
Wyandottes; Reds; Giants; Orpingtons 
Get our low prices 

Stouffer's Hatchery, Lena, Illinois. 


Hayes Bros. Supreme Chicks—from a 
hatchery nationally known for prompt 
service, fair dealing. Sexed or non-sexed. 
Postpaid. 100°, alive arrival guaranteed 
Hayes Bros. Hatchery, Decatur, Lilinois 


Help produce needed food—make good 
profits raising DuBois chicks this fall. Fast 
growth, high livability-—early maturity 
breeding gets them into early production. 
Our low chick prices save you money. 
Sexed or unsexed chicks, 21 breeds. Place 
orders now for fall and winter delivery. 
Write DuBois County Hatchery, Box 
910-C , Huntingburg, Indiana. 


FARMS—REAL ESTATE 


Get a Farm On the Soo line in North 
Dakota or Northern Minnesota. Condi- 
tions never better to buy good lands at 
prices that will never be lower. Crop pay- 
ment plan or easy terms. Say which state 
interested in. Ask about reduced rates. 
Send “? Booklet No. 27 Address R. 8 
Claar, Land Commissioner, 27 Soo Build- 
ing, Minneapolis, Minn. 





Immediate Delivery. Limited time 
Thousands weekly. Our regular terms 
Folder free. Liberal guarantee. Bloodtested 
approved stock. White Leghorns, Anconas, 
Minorcas—$6.90. Pullets—$12.95. 3 to 4 
weeks started White Leghorn pullets 
$23.95. Rocks, nem. Orpingtons, Wyan- 
dottes 5.8 Pullets—$9.90. Heavy As- 
sorted—-t 5. Surplus cockerels—$2.95. 
Send money order. Squaredeal Hatc hery, 
Springfield, Mo. 


Limited Time. Immediate shipment 
White Leghorns—S$6.90. Pullets—S$12.95 
3 to 4 weeks White Leghorn started pullets 
$23.95. Rocks, Reds, Orpingtons, Wyan- 
dottes—$6.90. Pullets—$9.90. Heavy As- 
sorted—$5.95. Surplus assorted—$3.95. 
Left-over cockerels—$2.95. Folder free. 
Our regular terms. 18 breeds. Send money 
oe. Thompson Hatchery, Springfield, 
2410. 


Griffith Chicks Bred 25 Years. Make 
Extra Profitable Layers, Quick Maturing 
broilers. Immediate Delivery. Per 100 
Prepaid. Big Type White Leghorns $9.95 
Barred, White Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes, 
Orpingtons, Leg-Rox $9.95. Free Catalog 
Griffith’s Hatchery, Box 403-E, Fulton, 
Missouri 

















Bush's money- y-making “AAA chicks; 20 
breeds; thousands weekly; limited time; 
surplus broiler cockerels, $3.95 up; sexed 
pullets $14.90 up; big English White 
Leghorn started pullets to 4 weeks, $24.95 
up. Free Catalog. 

Gush Hatchery, Clinton, Mo. 


Stouffer’ s Chicks. Bloodtested, Inspect- 
ed Flocks. White, Brown Leghorns, Rocks, 
Wyandottes, Orpingtons Also sexed 
chicks. Get complete prices. Heavy As- 
sorted $9.45; Lights $6.95: Leghorn Cock- 
erels $3.95. Collect. Sadie Stouffer Hatch- 
ery, Waddams Grove, Illinois 


250- 350 Pedigreed Sired Lig ype E gg- 
Bred White Leghorn Pullets $15.50. Cock- 
erels $4.00. Four Weeks Old Pullets $20 00 
95° Sex Guaranteed. 

Marti Leghorn Farm, Windsor, Missouri 


Triple Guaranteed Large W hite Leg- 
horns. Hanson's 300-egg foundation stoc kK 
Approved AAA pullets $15.95; Nonsexed 
5.95; Postpaid. Catalog 
Box 4, Ortner Farms, Clinton, Missouri 


Helm’s Fall Chicks. Immediate deliver) 
Approved, pullorum tested. Four World 
Official — Leading breeds. Special 
broiler chic 

Illinois Hate hery, Metropolis, Illinois. 


$$$$$ from Wayne Chicks. 21 purebred 
varieties, 6 hybrids as hatched or sexed. 
Priced reasonable. Catalog. 

Wayne Hatchery, Wayne City, Il 














FOR FARMERS 
Attention Cream Shippers! Ship us 
your cream. Forty seven years honest, 
dependable’ service Galva Creamery 
Company, Galva, Illinois, and Kansas 
City, Missouri, Peterson's Creamery, St. 
Paul, Minnesota 


Book - Bargains. 29¢ up. Free catalog, 
8000 titles. Used copies. Popular authors. 
Mysteries, westerns, novels, non-fiction 
Dept. SF, American Lending Library, 
College Point, N. ¥ 


We Collect Notes, Accounts, all kinds 
debts everywhere No charges unless 
collected. Established 30 years. May’s 
Collection Agency, Somerset, Kentucky. 





Horsehair Wanted. Market Exception- 
ally High. Write for Prices and Tags. Ber- 
man Bros. Fur & Wool Co., Dept. B, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


FEATHERS ‘WANTED 
Free Bulletin Tells You Yow To G#@t The 
Most For Your New And Used Goose And 
Duck Feathers. Send for it. We are direct 
processors and pay best prices. Third gen- 
eration in feather business. Honest grading. 
Prompt payment. Ship now. Central 
Feather Works, Dept. J, 1717 8. Halsted, 
Chicago 
New Goose and Duck Feathers wanted 
Positively highest prices paid. Payment 
day received. Send for latest a“ and 
shipping labels. Established 1917. We also 
buy used feathers. Northern Feather 
Works, 1523 Kingsbury St.. Chicago. 


Quick Cash Top Prices for your new 
and used feathers. Small or large quantities 
wanted. New feathers must contain origi- 
nal down. Check mailed soon as received. 
Feather-Works, 810 Fulton, Dept. 111, 
Chicago. 





Strout’s Catalog Just Out! 64 Pages 
chock-full of bargains—Farms, country 
homes, rural business opportunities in 18 
states from Maine to Florida and west to 
the Mississippi—many pictures, rock-bot- 
tom prices. Write today for this money- 
saving time-saving guide. Free. Strout 
Realty, 7-CN So. Dearborn St., Chicago 3, 
Ill. 





Good Farm Bargains. Washington, 
Minnesota, Montana, Idaho, Oregon, 
North Dakota. Dependable crops, favor- 
able climate. Write for literature lists de- 
scribing typical farms. Specify which state. 
. W. Haw, 11 Northern Pacific Ry., St. 
Paul, Minn. 





Central Montana cattle or sheep ranch 
in a real grass country. 9000 acres deeds 
ylus school land and grazing district right 

ine improvements, modern. Well fenced 
Three artesian wells, creek and re servi rs 
Priced right for home or investment For 
further information write T. G. Overson, 
425 South 4th Street, Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota. 





Highlands of Southwestern | Louisiana. 
Choice Unimproved Cut-over land. Sold 
at low prices with terms. Descriptive t 
sent upon request. Long-Bell Farm Land 
Corpasatiqn. 804 R. A. Long Blidg., Kan- 
sas City, Mo 
Bargain Farm Land and Stock Ranch- 
es in Minnesota, Dakotas, Monts 
Idaho, Washington, Oregon. For complete 
details write E. B. Duncan, Dept. 929, 
Great Northern Railway, St. Paul, Min- 
nesota. 
Canada Lands—Free Information. 
New Homes—Fertile Soil—Future secur- 
hy Canadian National Railways, Dept 
335 Robert, St. Paul, Minn. 














EMPLOYMENT 

a mt Outdoor Work in a 
business of your own? Good profits selling 
over 200 widely advertised Rawleigh home 
farm necessities. Pays better than most 
occupations. Hundreds in business 5 to 20 
years or more! Products—equipment on 
credit. No experience needed to start—we 
teach you how. Write today for full par- 
ticulars. Rawleigh Co., Dept. I-145-SHW, 
Freeport, Ill 














Quick Cash Earnings Easy. Show 
friends, others finest value Christmas 
Cards with name, 50 for $1. Also famous 
*‘HertelArt’’ 21-card $1 Christmas Assort- 
ment. Up to 100% profit. Other Assort- 
ments—Gift W raps, Everyday. Samples 
on approval. 

HertelArt, 305 Adams, Dept. 826, Chicago. 


Sell Personal Christmas Cards. Hasiest 
money makers. Large selection. Complete 
line box assortments. Everyday, Master, 
Gift Wrappings, ete. Big profits. Start 
now Heather Greetings, Dept. AD, 
Springfield, Mass 


Reliable Men or Women wanted to call 
on farmers. Some making $100.00 in a 
week. Experience unnecessary Write 
McNess Company, Dept. 602, Freeport, 
Illinois 





Handy Hair , Trimmer. ‘Sells like wild 
Trims as you comb. Saves barber bills. 
Samples sent on trial 


Kristee 127 Akron, Ohio 








Make Extra Profits: | Se 1 products essen- 
tial to war effort. Car required; part or full 
time, Liberal commissions 

De Wall Hybrids, Gibson City, Ill. 


EDUCATION 


Bib Home Instructor. Learn from 
Bible Prophecy what will happen after this 
war. Laymen, Teachers, and Ministers will 
find this book of great value. Bible study 
made easy for you anc your family. $2.50. 
Biblical Book Co., Box 95, Station D, New 
York City 











Courses and Self- 
Instruction books, slightly used. Sold 
Rented. Exchanged. All Subjects. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Cash paid for used 
courses. Complete details and 84-page 
illustrated bargain catalog Free. Write 
Nelson Company, 321 South Wabash, 
Dept. 233, Chicago 

if You Like to Draw, Sketch or Paint— 
Write for Talent Test (No Fee). Give age 
and occupation. Dept. SF-93, Art In- 
struction, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 


PHEASANTS 


-Profit or Pleasure. 
Send 5c stamp for pamphlet and price list. 
Rainbow Farm Pheasantry, Barrington, 
Illinois. 


Correspondence 








FARM EQUIPMENT | 








Canvas Covers 12.4 oz. used gove rome nt 
tentage. 8 x 14 feet $5.60; 12 x 168 

16 x 24 $19.20. All sizes 5c square ti vot 
Water repellent—resewed—with grom- 
mets. 25° Cash with order. Harris 
Machinery Co., 517-30th Ave., 8. | 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Red Top Hog Feeders 

Are made of better asotestel. 
RR ays Feed 
Require less : Attention 
Manufactured & Distributed by 

Harold G. Mitchell, 1214 Division St., 
Webster City, Iowa 


Farm- Poultry Fence. Barb Wire, Bale 
Ties, Roofing, Paint, Farm-Hardware 
Prompt delivery. Write for low prices 
Interlocking Fence Co. Box 35, Morton, 
Illinois 


Guaranteed Rebuilt Cream Separa- 
ters: Retinned, Rebalanced Bowls, Spouts, 
Tanks for all makes. Write for prices 
Cream Separator Exchange, 1315 Dace, 
Sioux City, lowa 








Free Barn Plans. Best ways to build or 
remodel your farm buildings. Send for 
details. 

Louden, Box SF-140, Fairfield, Iowa 


Etectric—Fence chargers, fly traps, insect 
killers, screens, electric brooders, stock 
prods, fire detectors, burglar alarn 
Gardenhour Mfg., Waynesboro, Pe nna. 


Free Crib Plans. Cup and portable ele- 
vator catalog. Build right for future needs 
Meyer Mfg. Co., Box 60, Morton, Lilinois 


PULLETS FOR SALE 


Pullets—Hens—Hanson's World Record 
and Tom Barron Breeding 35 
stock. Range grown. Only Mic higan Breed- 
er with new Eamesway Culling Meth 
Inspection Privilege. 100 live arriv al 
Warning—Reserve Now. Catalog Free 
Lemmen Leghorn Farm, Box 304R, Hol- 
land, Michigan. 

Pullets: Ready-to-Lay, lg Grown, 
Range Size, or Partly Raised. 18c to $1.50 
Circular Free. Imperial Breeding Farms, 
Dept. 6-379, Ottumwa, Iowa 


OLD GOLD—MONEY 


We Buy Indian Cents, Lincoln Cents 
Old Rare coins wanted. Highest 
paid. Send 10c today for new 1943 p 
Catalogue of all U. S. Coins. American 
Rare Coin Co., Dept. 14, Transportation 
Bidg., Chic ago 




















Books—Soldering for Works hop, | Farm, 
and Home, by John Bonert. Understanc- 
able by any lad ten or twelve years old, 
practical for any farmer who really wants 
the know-how of soldering. Illustrated, |! 
pages, cloth, $1.25. Send money to Succes 
ul Farming. 
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= Farmer's Trading Center 













lover of 
should have a copy of it. 


how to know horses 
them- 
Write for it today 
Animal Breeding 


and Riding the saddle horse, 
today— now You'll never regret il. 


BERRY SCHOOL OF HORSEMANSHIP 
Pleasant Hill, Ohio 


Dept. 209, - - - - 


Every farmer, every 
horseflesh 
This amaz- 
ing book tells all about my course on 
how to break 
how to train them—how to 
make money as a master horseman 
‘ together 
with my special offer of a course in 
without 
you. If you are interested in Gaiting 
check here 


FREE, 


O bow 






i 
OKEE L. RICE 


to World’s largest pro- 
ducer of started pullets 
—23 years specializing 
on White Leghorns. 


| FREE 








cost 

























more efficient feeding methods — better breeding stock. If you want 
USE A HAMP BOAR TO SAVE FEED A alin tegen 


and to increase production and profits. 


ping meat type ; fast growing, early . 


MORE PORK 


/ trom Every Precious Lb. of Feed 


War-winning production demands every 
extra pound of pork from available feed— 


He will stamp 
these Hampshire traits on every pig he sires—market top- 


CATALOG 


Tells all about new de- 
velopments in Amer- 

ica’s most profitable 

egg laying breed. 


We Ship €.0.D. 















We nlp 6:0; B. 





“RICES 


; Rice’s Early Fall hatched and started pullets have greater 





FOUR WEEK OLD 
White Le 


horn Pullets 





vitality—can be raised easier with less feed cost. SPECIAL 


You can double 


your egg profits 
ullets for September or October delive ry 


WORLD’S LARGEST WHITE LEGHORN HATCHERY 


LOW PRICES NOW! Put off Rice White Leghorn Pullets this fall 
and have year round egg production. Fall Started Pullets produce when early 
started pullets slum 
Old White Leghorn 


Order RICE’S 4 Week 





practically no 
In the past 


them, even better than the same 
year round floor and ceilings have 
ket. 


heat—little labor 


ship with less loss 


and they 
chicks would in the 
eliminated the 
Our 4-week-old pullets delivered in September or October give late starters 
an equal or better opportunity for profits than those who started their chicks early 


During September and October our 4-week-old started pullets can be raised with 
less feed cost, 
, Starting Fall pullets in hot weather presented difficulties, but with our 
air conditioned starting plants and especially designed shipping boxes we 
them better, 


with mortality practically nil 
can start 
will live and thrive after you receive 
Spring. The Government's 


ups and downs of the egg mar 








RICE’S 4 WEEK OLD PULLETS 
$25.00 Per 100-.0.. 


SEPTEMBER-OCTOBER DELIVERY 








RICE’S DAY OLD BROILERS 
$3.45 Per 100+0». 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 








ORDER DIRECT FROM THIS AD—Po"'t wai 


send your order in 
xiay— Now! Thousands were dis- 





appointed last year 
dress, and express office, 


Enclose check or money order in full together with your name, ad- 
and quantity wanted. 100% live delivery guaranteed. Order today 


RICE LEGHORN FARMS, Box 125, SEDALIA, MO. 













maturing feeding quality ; unequal- 
ed ability to utilize pasture crops. 


FRE WRITE TODAY for free Hamp- 
shire booklet . location of 45 
boar sales . . addresses of nearby 
breeders 2 _ Special Ofte * — 6 mo 
trial sub. to A. e Herdsman 












Guaranteed 


BOARS by mais 


Order by mail to save 
tires and time ... Let 
our expert fieldmen 
select your boar at 


breed mag. at VY | price. Send 25¢ to, | your price... A free 
service . Satisfac- 
ILE LTS ta REAM tion guaranteed ob 


Write for Details. 











$55 Commercial Bank Bldg, » Peoria, lll. 





AYRSHIRE DAIRY CATTLE 
PERFECT UDDERS--IDEAL TYPE--BEST OF GRAZERS 
breeders 


Write for literature or names of 
producing 4 milk stock for sale. 


15 Center Street 


with 


AYRSHIRE BREEDERS’ ASS’N 
Brandon, Vermont 


heavy 


Route No. 1 


POLLED HEREFORDS J 


Naturally hornless 


maturing beef cattle 


FREE illustrated booklet 
POLLED HEREFORD ASS’'N 


52 Old Colony Bidg. 





Offering: Tattoo B-139—born 3-20-43 © 
The last son of Smoky Pogis 318391. 
Dam: Xenia Madam Violet 1011666 


MEREDITH JERSEY FARM 


hardy, quick 
Write for 


Des Morne 


lowa 














And 
trial. 
breeding. 


Des Moines, lowa 





| Raise HAMPSHIRE Sheep 


Your best protection against inflation 

is a flock of purebred Hampshire sheep 
Hampshire ewes are prolific, 
They produce 
dium wool breed of today and tomorrow 
further information. 


“When thinking of sheep, think always of Hampshires” 


American Hampshire Sheep Assn. 


76 Woodland Ave. 
COON, OPossuUM, FOX, RABBIT, 


Combination 
Write 
State 
COONHOUND KENNEL, Paducah, Kentuck 


and the lambs gain fast 
They're the leading me 
Write for 


a good fleece 


Detroit, Michigan 









Hunting Hounds shipped for 
literature showing pictures and 
interested. KENTUCKY 


for free 
dog 





FILM FINISHING 





Satistaction or Your Money Back! 25c 

or roll finished with 16 regular negative 
size prints, or 8 double-size prints, 30c 
Fast, safe service. Pioneer Photo Co., Box 
F123, Wichita, Kan. 


Every Picture an Enlargement! 8 spar- 
kling deckle-edge Enlargements and roll 

eloped 25c coin; 
t large reprints 3c. 
Enls » Photo, Box 791E, Boston, 


- ere Lifetone Prints, 2 beauti- 
| Hollywood enlargements, free Leather- 
ec frame and photo wallet only 25c. Free 

photo album with first order “Lifetone 

os, Dept. A-935, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Roll Developed—16 prints, 25c. 16 re- 
prints, 25e. 100—S$1. 00. x teleant me nts, 
25c. 50—$1.00. 3 5x7 25c. 2 8x10 25c. 

Dick's Photo, Louisville, Ky. 


Two Sets of oe * Prints with 
every roll finished, 25c ery finest qual- 

, Dec kledge reprints 2c each. Brown 
PI Company, 1910-45 Emerson, 
Minne apolis, Minnesota. 





116 size or smaller; 





Mass 




















Three Prints Each Good Negative, 6 to 
8 exposure rolls, 30c. 12, 16, 18 exposure 
rolis, 50c. Re prints, 3c 

Fred R. hastman, 


Bode, Iowa 


Two Beautiful Prints from each picture 





on roll 25c. Twenty two years of satisfied 
istomers. Quick service. 
Lens Photos, Dept. C 10, Janesville, Wis. 





Free! Be st “snapshot on “attractive Photo 
Button with 16 prints each roll 25c. Beau- 
tiful novelty premiums. Novel-Ad Com- 
pany, F-3327 North Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





Rolls Developed—Two beautiful Double 


Weight Professional Enlargements, 8 
Never Fade Deckle Edge Prints, 25c. 
Century Photo Service, La Crosse, Wis- 


consin. 





Beautiful Enlargement from each pic- 
ture on roll 25c. Cut Rate Photos, Dept. 
K-i, Janesville, Wisconsin. 

s Prints, all enlarged to nearly postcard 
size, from your roll or negatives, 25c. 
Willard Studios, Box 3535 N, Cleveland, 
Ohio 





Get the Best Pictures that can possibly 
be made from your negatives. No need to 
risk having your films poorly developed 
Send Your films to the World’s Largest 
Kodak Finishers. 200 Fox-trained experts 
give you service and world famous quality 
Any size 6 or 8 Exposure Roll Developed 
and Printed by expe rts using finest quality 
materials for only 25c. Quality finishing, 
lifetime guaranteed “We ar as near as your 
mail box. Mail us a roll today, see how easy 
it is to have your films finished by The 
Fox Company, World's Largest Kodak 
Finishers, Dept. SF, San Antonio, Texas 


When Film ts Scarce and e very snapshot 
doubly precious you need the protection 
given by our careful, efficient, prompt 
service. 8 exp. rolis developed, complete 
set deckled-edge, embossed wide-margin 
prints 25c. Free Enlargement Coupons 
Send roll and money or write for Free 
Mailers and samples. 35MM. film beauti- 
fully finished in oversize. 36-exp. roll only 
$1.00. Samples on request. Mailbag Film 
Service, Dept. C-24, Box 5440 A, Chicago 
80. 





Discriminating Camera Fans. 8 ex- 
posure rolls Ray quality serviced your 
choice either—eight Raytone prints and 
free pee folder for keeping prints safely 


or prints of each good exposure 25c 
Quality that excels—Leaders since 1920 
Ray’s Photo Service, Dept. 35-F, 


LaCrosse, Wisconsin 


Finer F Finishing Specials 25 25ce. Eight ex- 
posure rolls developed with two prints of 
each or one larger print of each negative. 
Genuine nationally known Moentone 
Enamel finish. Superior quality since 1898 
Moen Photo Service, 427 Moen Bidg., 
LaCrosse, Wis. 


Film Developed, 8 Album Size Enlarge- 
ments or 16 Sparkling Prints, 25c: 8 
Snappy 4 x 6 Enlargements, 30c. Reprints 
each: Contact Prints, 2c; Album Enlarge- 
ments, 3c; 4 x 6 Enlargements, 4c. 
Crystal Studios, 159-A, Rushford, Minn. 
Roll Filmachine Developed and your 
choice (1) 8 Finerfotos and two profession- 
al bromide enlargements, or (2) 16 guar- 
anteed Finerfotos 25c. Order by number 
Very prompt service. Finerfotos, Box 
D-898, Minneapolis, Minn. 








LANTS, BULBS and 
NURSERY STOCK 


Peach and Apple Trees 7c and Up. 
Pears plums, cherries, nuts, berries, 
pevines 5c Evergreens, shrubs, shade 
trees low as 15c. Free catalog. Tennessee 
‘ursery Co., Box 9, Cleveland, Tenn 








Five Varieties Fascinating Oriental 
pies including lovely early pink Fairy, 
ents, labeled and postpaid. [ris News 
tree. A. B. Katkamier, Macedon, N. Y. 








Tulip Bulbs—Good Size—Large, Beauti- 
‘ul Darwins, assorted colors, 25 for $1.00. 
(100 for $3.50) Prepaid. 

Wis. 


Gilbert’s Gardens, Eau Claire, 








STOCKMAN’S SUPPLIES 
Horn Weights, 70c per pair postpaid. 
Made in 4 sizes— '4lb.; 1 Ib.; 1 4Ib.; and 2 
lb. Tattoo markers 34.00 postpaid, includes 
set of numbers, bottle of ink, and full di- 
rections. We also carry complete line of 
ear tags, neck chains, veterinary instru- 
ments, supplies, serums, remedies; in fact, 
everything for the stockman. Write for free 
catalog. Breeders Supply Co., Council 
Bluffs, lowa 


Combined Bull Halter and Controller. 
Makes any bull safe. Turn him out with 
complete safety Stops fence jumpers. 
Money-back guzrantee. Wr te for circular 
Russell & Company, Dept. 23, Platteville, 
Wisconsin. 














sted fine quality high grade 
Shipped C. O. D 
Also a few Hol- 


Guernseys, 

heifers 6 to 7 weeks old 

Express $30.00 each here 

steins. Inspection invited. 
Glenn Clarke, R. 1., So. St. Paul, Minn. 

“How to Break and Train Horses’’ 

4 book every farmer and horseman should 


have. It is free; no obligation. Simply ad- 
dress Beery School of Horsemanship, 
Dept. 209-A, Pleasant Hill, Ohio 


Ohio Improved Chester White Boars, 
Bred Gilts, Pigs, no kin. On nine farms. No 








pedigrees. War Took Help. Circulars, 
Prices 

Write Fred Ruebush, Sciota, Illinois 
Registered Berkshires All ages. Best 
blood lines. Short legge deep bodied, 





today’s type 

Owen Stock Farms, 
America’s Leading “Livestock Maga- 
zine. Serves entire industry. $1.00 a year. 
Trial: 6-months 50c. Breeder's Gazette, 
De pt. 5-10, Spencer, Indiana 


Farmers prices. 
Spencer, Ind., 


R-5. 





Free Catalog of valuable livestock . books 

and magazines on Sheep, Hogs, Cattle, 

Horses, Poultry, Fur, etc neeae Publi- 

cations, Stockyards, Casenge. 

Famous o. 1. c. Swine. Write for Breed 

P ublie ation and Circular. 
O. C. Vernon, Secy., 








Goshen, Indiana. 


Holstein, Swiss, and Guernsey Calves 
either sex. Registered or grades. Reason- 
1. 


able. On approval. 4-H material. J. 
McFarland, Watertown, Wis 

Hereford Hogs—Quic +k Maturing New. 
Different. Marked like Hereford cattle. 


Bred gilts, Boars, Pigs. Illustrated circular. 
Yalehurst Farm, Peoria, Lilinois. 


Help Win the War! Raise Milking Short- 


horns. Milk and Meat are ‘‘Weapons”’ of 
Victory! Milking Shorthorns produce 4 
percent milk and have greatest salvage 


value of all milk breeds—offer you better 
opportunity for added production and 
profit! Get the facts—Free! Or read Milk- 
ing Shorthorn Journal. Trial Subscription, 


six months 50c; one year $1.00. Milking 
Shorthorn Society, Dept. Q-5A, 7 Dexter 
Park Ave., Chicago, Ill 

Free to Horse Owners. Save Money 
Write for Free Bulletin of harness aud 
horse goods for quick delivery at honest 


prices. I trust you and ship on approval. In 
business 30 years. Thousands of satisfied 
customers. Just send name and address to- 


day for Free bulletin. “Little Joe’’ Wiesen- 
feld, Box F-26, 112 West North Avenue, 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Buy Shropshires—the twin-purpose and 
twin-producing sheep. Unsurpassed in 
combined meat and wool production. Both 
products of high quality. Beautiful type, 
hardy, good grazers. Lambs grow and 
fatten readily. Write for breeder lists, free 
guidebook. American Shropshire Registry 
Assn., Box 18, LaFayette, Indiana 


Berkshire National Shows and Sales. 
Located regionally from coast to coast 
Big Offerings of boars and gilts. Breed's 


finest. Entire offerings passed upon by 
foremost judges. Write for details. Start a 
herd of Berkshires now. Fastest growing 


breed of hogs. American Berkshire Asso- 


ciation, n, Springfield, Tl 


Holsteins Sell Easier—C onsider the 
practical dairymen who keep cows for 
ywrofit. They vote “Holstein’’ overwhelm- 
ngly. Surplus Holstein stock finds ready 
takers. There is profit in keeping Holsteins 
and in selling Holsteins. Free literature. 
Write Box 2106, Holstein-Friesian Associ- 
ation, Brattleboro, Vermont 








-COONHOUNDS __ 






Coon Hunters Am amp on 
Coon Hunter of Kentucky. "weve trained 
Coonhounds for 23 years. Male or Female. 
Red-Bones; Blue-Ticks; Black-Tans. Open 
and Silent trailers. 3 to 5 years old. Abso- 
lutely broke. Trial. Write for prices. 
J. N. Ryan, Famous Coonhound Kennels, 
Murray, Ky. 

Books—Soils and Soil Management, by A 
F. Gustafson. Designed to supply informa- 
tion dealing particularly with management 
of the soils in the field. A 1941 book. Illus- 
trated, 424 pages, cloth, 33. Send money 
to Successful Farming 


FOR FARM WOMEN 


Make Up to $25-35 Week as a trained 
practical nurse! Learn quickly at home. 
Booklet free. Chicago School of Nursing, 
Dept F-8 , Chicago. 


Yarns: All wool: 2-3-4 ply. . Unexcelled 
quality. Free samples and directions. Buy 
direct, save money. Bartlett Yarn Mills, 
Box K, Harmony, Maine. 





HUNTERS—TRAPPERS 


Hunters— Trappers. Do you know whe re 
to ship your furs to get the best prices? 
What the present outlook the trappers 
have towards the fur market? Would you 
like to sit down with these professional 
trappers who each year make fall and early 
spring trips to their trap lines in the north 
woods? Fur-Fish-Game abounds in stories 
and articles on these subjects as well as on 
fishing and hunting. All are written in a 
down-to-earth, practical yet fascinating 
way that int/igues your interest. Arrange 
now for a winter of interesting reading 
Introductory offer, 6 issues for 50c (saves 
you 40c over newsstand price). Clip this ad 
and return with your address and remit- 
tance (stamps acceptable) to: Fur-Fish- 
Gume, 179 E. Long St., Columbus 15, Ohio. 


TOBACCO 
Hand Made Cigars. Off Colors 10 and 15 
cent tobaccos. Only 6 cents. Free Catalog 
price list. Sidney Ram, 59 West Monroe, 
C-43, Chicago, Illinois. 



















Rat 



































*'” (Patented vacuum concentrated extract 
q from fish) 


This new and potent product 
resulting from 10 years of cease- 
less research now supplies 
EXTRA TRACE MINERALS & VITAMINS 
in 


PIG FEEDS AND HOG CONCENTRATES 


Try your feed dealer or write us direct 


Philip R. Park, Inc. 


San Pedro, Cal. * 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 

















eaves money, time, 
since 1883. New low prices. Prompt deliveries. Write 
for FREE catalog today! 

Folding Sawing Machine Co., $-2744 W. 37th Place, Chicago, 32. 


mem 9/2 Cords in 10 hours! 


ALONE you saw down 
Th trees, etc., faster, easier 
i _ = than 4 men with 2 cross- 

Yet” cut saws. Folds up like 
op= jackknife—easily carried 
backaches. Praised by farmers 





















PLANTS are so vigorous 

—so fast growing. And 
what yields! Never had a bet- 
ter garden.” That’s what folks 

say who plant MICHAEL- 
LEONARD SEED—the 
hardy seed, scientifically bred 
to grow better vegetables for 
you. For dealer name write 
Desk 206, Michael-Leonard 
Co., 333 W. 35th, Chicago 


MICHAEL-LEONARD SEED 
GROWS BETTER VEGETABLES 































Easy to 
Put On 
Any Tractor 


Makes wood sawing fast 
and easy. Can cut enough 
wood to pay for itself in 
one day. Easily moved 
while attached. Big heavy 


Low P RICE blade. FREE details. 
OTTAWA MFG. CO., w923 @ak Ave., Ottawa, Kans. 









STAMMER ? zp, 


This new 128-page book, “‘Stammering, Its Cause 
and Correction,’’ describes the Bogue Unit Method 
for scientific correction of stammering and stut- 
tering—successful for 42 years. Benj. N. Bogue, 
Dept. 2152, Circle Tower, Indianapolis, tnd. 






12 gallon capacity 


Complete 
with pipe, hose 
and nozzles 


PARAGON 
SPRAYER 


POULTRYMAN'’S MODEL No. 3 


Sprays any solution, dis- 
infectant, whitewash, 
better, faster, 
easier. Kills 
nits, lice, para- 
sites on build- 
ings, gardens, 









Two 


trees. Solution Wheel 
can't settle or Truck if 
clog. Ten day Specified 


trial offer, 
money bac 
guarantee. 
PRICE $25.95 DELIVERED. AIR GAUGE $2.50 $2.50 EXTRA 


THE CAMPBELL-HAUSFELD co. 


91 STATE AVEN ARRISON, OHIO 








ENCE 


FREIGHT PAID 


Farm, Hog, Poultry Fence: 
ALL GALVANIZED. 1.: 
est 7 ship- 
ment. LOWES *>RICH 
STYLES Electric Fence, Barb Wire, Ba 
Ties, Roofing, Paint, Hog Fe: 
ers, Farm Supplies. Write tod: 
INTERLOCKING FENCE Co. 
Box 135, MORTON, OLLENOIS 





















KILLS 


J foxite: sea son 


Spray roosts and other ey laces. Kills red 
mites, bed bugs, biu aS and similar 
pests. Use a common — sprayer. One treat- 
iment usually lasts for months. 
Kills germs. FOR COLDS— Spray thick mist in poultry house 
several d abo 


Helps eae > : day an = ve Ride ns nig! 
your deaier or 
disease. — 19xI1E LABORATORIES, BOX 16, CHESTERTOWN, M0 








Inventors: Learn now—without obliga- 
tion—how to protect and sell your inven- 


tion. Secure Free ** 
ing complete information about patent 
procedure and selling inventions. Write— 
Clarence A. 
Registered Patent Attorneys, 330-J Adams 
Building, Washington, D. C. 


Patents Secured. Low cost. Reasonable 
terms. Book and advice free 
Patent Attorney, L. F 
713, W ashington, D Cc 


“Inventor's Guidebook” Free—Con- 
taining 100 mechanical movements, com- 
plete information about patenting and 
selling inventions 
Tribune Bldg., 


Bair & Freeman, Lawyers. Patents and 





Patent Guide,” contain- 


O’Brien & Harvey Jacobson, 


Registered 
Dept. 








AUTO FINANCING 

if the Note On Your Automobile is 
coming due soon and it is going to hustle 
you to meet it—write us. We will refinance 
on payments to suit you, or advance you 
more money. The cost is low and the trans- 
action can be handled by mail anywhere in 
the U. 8S. If you live in Lowa or adjoining 
states, we Can save you Money on a tractor, 
combine or corn picker loan, too. Or in- 
crease your herd of dairy cows and pay for 
your new stock out of your milk and cream 
checks. One-third down, 18 months to pay. 
Write or see Stern Finance Company, 736 
Des Moines Bidg., Des Moines, lowa. 


RABBITS 


DOGS—PETS 





Raise rabbits! 


Don’t Worry About Meat Rationing! 

It’s easy! Multiply rapidly. 
A treat to eat. Send 50c for new rabbit 
book. Complete details. Dr. Frank Bad- ers, Reasonable. Trial. Pictures. 
dour, Lebanon, Tennessee. 


Hundred Hunting Hounds, Blucti 
Redbones, Blacks, Tans, Spotted. Fox- 
hounds, Coonhounds, Combination Hunt- 


Elton Beck, 8-26, Herrick, Ili 





Most Prolific. 


Pa. 


Chin-Chin Giant Chinchillas. King of 
Rabbits. Most Valuable Fur. 
Small Cost 


Large Profit. 
Willow Brook Farm, R. D. 9, SeHersville, 





High Class Coon and Combination 
Hunters: Rabbit, Beagle and Fox Hou: 
Cheap. Trial. Literature free. Dixie K« 
nels, B-23, Herrick, Lilinois. 


Best Meat. 











Francis Ledermann, 
New York. 








Trade-Mark Success 


Books— Dairy Science, by W. E. Petersen. 
Deals in general with the entire dairy in- 
dustry, and with respect to production bits. Woo 
problems, deals very specifically. Illustrat- 
ed, aoe paces. cloth, $3.50. Send money to tions, Prices. 
1 Farming. 


. 
Small Stock Magazine— America's lead- 
ing magazine devoted to commercial and 
fancy rabbit industry. Year $1, sample 10c. 
No stamps. Dept. S., Lamoni, 


Black English Shepherd, Puppies. 1 
Best Farm Dog. py on Approv 
. 10¢ for Picture, and ces. 

Iowa. H. Chestnut, Chanute, Kansas 








1400 Fie id Building, Chicago, Illinois. 





Call On Friends with sensational Person- 
al Christmas Cards—50 for $1.00 up. 
Personal Stationery 
Card $1.00 Assortment. Profit 50c. Experi- 
ence unnecessary 
Wallace Brown, 225 Fifth Ave., Dept. 
Z-53, New York. 


FEMALE HELP WANTED 


Free 1942 


i TRACTOR PARTS 
Tractor Parts, New And 
Makes: Tremendous Savings. Write For 
Catalog. 
Wrecking Co., 


Raise om -Profitable Angora Rab- 
brings $6.50 pound. 
markets. Send 25c for Literature, Instruc- 


Ww hite’s 8 “Angoras, Crawtordsville, Ind. 





Sportsmen: 200 Pointers, Setters, Straix 
Cooners, Combination Hunters, Rabbit 
and Fox Hounds. Reasonable. List Fre« 
Ramsey Creek Kennels, Ramsey, Lllin 


Plenty 








1. 


Burlington Tractor 


Burlington, Iowa. Free “Bargain Catalog" 


sands ‘“Hard-to-get” 





Also magnificent 21 


songs on tag al. 


Write for Big, free 1943 tractor parts 
catalogue; tremendous savings. Satisfac- costs. 
tion guaranteed. Central Tractor Wreck- 
ing Co., Dept. 5-93, Boone, Lowa. 


GUNS & AMMUNITION | 


All Get Cash for your guns, ammunition. Or 2614 W. 25th PI., 
swap. Describe your merchandise fully. 
featuring thou- 
items; 
(refunded with first order) for handling 
“Money Back Guarantee’’ backed 
by 58 years’ fair dealing. Klein's Sporting 
Goods, 506L South Halsted, Chicago. 


Canaries Wanted—Best prices. Write for 
shipping directions. American Bird ‘ 
Cc bannen——S 


Dairy Goat Journal, Dept. 350, Colum- 
bia, Mo.—monthly magazine cramm¢ d 

with helpful information. $1 yearly —intro- 

ductory 5-month subscription 25c. 








send dime 





Prussic Acid Poisoning 


As THE FROST DATE approaches, use ex- 
tra precaution to prevent prussic acid 
poisoning in cattle. Some of the offending 
forages are wilted or frosted wild cherries, 
sudan grass, stunted sorghums, arrow 
grass, and cane. 

Best first aid measure: One to two quarts 
corn syrup diluted with water and given as 
a drench. Quick veterinary service, with 
direct-in-the-vein antidotes, will save 
many cases if death doesn’t beat Time to 
the punch. 

A couple of pounds of sodium hyposul- 
phite should be kept on hand during late 
summer and fall as an antidote against 
prussic poisoning in cattle. Dose: One 
pound shaken up in a quart of water, and 
given as a drench. 

Homemade Dry Dip 

To MAKE A Goon, economical dry dip for 
use in chicken houses take a half pint of 
saponified cresol, three pints of gasoline, 
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VETERINARY 


and five pounds of bulk plaster of Paris. 
Add the cresol to the gasoline and mix 
well with the plaster of Paris in an open 
pan. Let this set in the open air until all 
gasoline has evaporated. Dusting this pow- 
der under the wings of birds helps to con- 
trol lice and mites. 


Helpful Reminders 


e Three-fourths pound of Epsom salts in 
two gallons of drinking water, kept before 
the birds for a half hour, is a suitable flock 
purge for chickens. 
e A fatal bowel disease of turkey poults, 
due to parasites called trichomonads, can be 
controlled by a ration rich in yeast and 
Vitamin A, together with doses of a dye 
called gentian violet. 
e Sudden death of one or two pigs in an 
otherwise healthy herd merits a suspicion 
of swine erysipelas. 

A good dipping in lime and sulfur solu- 
tion before swine go into the winter season 
is good insurance against mange damage. 


Mudhole Fever 


A VETERINARIAN with many years of ex- 
perience in swine practice recently cited a 
condition that merits some thought by all 
farmers. He states: 

“*T often encounter a trouble in hogs best 
described as ‘mudhole fever’. During hot 
summer days, hogs will lie in a wallow of 
plastic mud until their bodies are evenly 
coated. Then when this mud dries, the 
body heat of the animal is as thoroly en- 
cased as if coated by hardened cement. 
Body temperatures go up as high as 108 or 
110 degrees. Some of these ‘mud ball’ hogs 
die quickly. On postmortem, the skin be- 
neath the mud coat shows slipping bristles 
and a cooked appearance 

“Hogs in this condition seem especially 
prone to develop pneumonia as a compli- 
cation.” 

If hogs are yarded or moved away from 
a wallow in hot weather, it is time well 
spent to hose them off with not too cold 
water and avoid risk of trouble. END 
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7 things you should do 
| to keep prices down! 


If prices soar, this war will last longer, and we could all go 
broke when it’s over. Uncle Sam is fighting hard to keep 
prices down. But he can’t do it alone. It’s up to you to 1 
? battle against any and every rising price! To help win the _ mate RE ee: ae 
war and keep it from being a hollow victory afterward— prertehion hele Ps es Ste 





you must keep prices down. And here’s how you can do it: more goods. It makes them scarce and 
prices go up. So make everything you 
own last longer. “‘Use it up, wear it out, 
make it do, or do without.” 


a 
oi? 





s 
5 
: 
; 2., PAY NO MORE THAN 3. SUPPORT HIGHER TAXES A. pay ort ow pests 
CEILING PRICES ‘ It’s easier and cheaper to pay for the Paid-off debts make you independent 

" If you do pay more, you re party to a war as. you go. And it’s better to pay now ... and make your position a 

black market that boosts prices. Andif big taxes now—while you have the whale of a lot safer against the day you 
s prices go up through the ceiling, your extra money to do it. Every dollar put may be earning less. So pay off every 6 
“ money will be worth less. Buy rationed into taxes means a dollar less to bid for cent you owe—and avoid making new 
it goods only with stamps. scarce goods and boost prices. debts as you’d avoid heiling Hitler! 








5. DON’T ASK MORE MONEY 6. SAVE FOR THE FUTURE ei BUY WAR BONDS 


in wages, orin prices for goods you have Money in the savings bank will come and hold them. Buy as many as you can. 
to sell. That puts prices up for the in handy for emergencies. And money Then cut corners to buy more. Bonds 
things all of us buy. We’re all in this in life insurance protects your family, put money to work fighting the war in- 
war together — business men, farmers protects you in old age. See that you’re stead of letting it shove up prices. They 
and workers. Increases come out of ready to meet any situation. mean safety for you tomorrow. And 
everybody’s pocket—including yours. they’ll help keep prices down today. 





KEEP PRICES DOWN... 


Use it up .. . Wear it out... 


This advertisement, prepared by the War Advertising Council, is contributed Z F 
by this magazine in cooperation with the Magazine Publishers of America. Make ut do pene Or do without. 
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Fairbanks-Morse © 


“T"ENGINE 
SAVES DAIRY HERD 


. for Nielsen Farm 


When Mr. and Mrs. Jorgen Nielsen lost 
their hired hand recently, it looked as if 
they would have to dry up their herd of 
thirty dairy cows and ship them to mar- 
ket. But the Hauck Coal Company, Fair- 
banks-Morse Dealer at St. Cloud, Minn., 
helped the Nielsens to assemble a milk- 
ing machine and furnished a Fairbanks- 
Morse “‘Z’’ Engine to run it. 

Now the Nielsens are operating their 
320-acre farm near Sauk Rapids, and still 
milking the thirty cows. 


Let a Fairbanks-Morse “'Z” Engine 
Provide an Extra Hand for You, Too! 


Putting a Fairbanks-Morse“‘Z”’ Engineto 
work on your farm is like hiring an extra 
hand at the lowest wage you ever paid! 
“Z’’ Engines can run pump jacks, milking 
machines, saws, milk coolers, hay hoists, 
elevators, and do all kinds of timesaving, 
laborsaving jobs at low cost. 

Built and guaranteed by Fairbanks- 
Morse, ‘“Z’’ Engines are simple, sturdy, 
compact, portable, easy to maintain, easy 
to start, and economical to run. 





Service — Always 


If you should need replacement parts 
even thirty years from now—you'll be 
able to get them and they’II fit. Fairbanks- 
Morse engine parts are interchangeable. 

See your Fairbanks-Morse Dealer. And 
while you are at it—bxy an engine that is 
big enough to meet all present and future 
bower requirements. You'll be money 
ahead if you do! Fair- 
banks, Morse & Co., 
600 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, III. 


Buy War Bonds 





FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


FARM EQUIPMENT 
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ALL AROUND THE FARM 


EG. U. 8. PAT. OFF, 


A page written by our readers 


Ir IS usually more than a one-man job 
to get the rack off the hay wagon, but we 
have figured out a way that one of us can 
handle. The swinging arms (Figure 1) are 
set on posts which just clear the hub caps 
and frame on the wagon. The team backs 
the wagon up so that an arm slides under 
the crossbars on the rack on each side. 
By continued backing, the rack will lift 


up almost to the point where it swings 
back on the arms by gravity. The rack 
shackles are then unfastened and the 
arms pulled down by the operator. The 
rack will rest on the frame safely until 
needed again, at which time the wagon 
can be backed between the posts, the rack 
tipped up and fastened to the wagon bed 
at the front, and the team driven off, al- 
lowing the rack to slide down hill onto 
the bed.—J. H., Minn. 


In building nests for hens, we cut 
the retaining board “V” shaped (Fig- 
ure 2), and by doing this keep the hens 
from roosting on the edges of the nests. 


—V. J., Mo. 


add 


I never hang a light cord on a nail in 
basement or building. By looping an old 
rubber jar ring around the light cord and 
hanging the ring on a nail, I save the 
light cord and prevent fires.—B. H., 
Minn. 


j 
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Here is the most practical gate latch I 
have ever used (Figure 3)—just four 
pieces of strap iron and four small bolts 
fastened onto a strong 1 x 4 for the latch. 
Wind or stock will not open it. I hope 
many of our Successful Farming readers will 


just try it. It is very simple to make, and 


holds up well.—J. J. B., Mo. 


A hemeteenentiediemtietentss 
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When I got the high line I junked | 
old pump engine, but my pump jack 
still very good. I took the regular pu 
off and had a Model T Ford wheel we 
ed on the pulley shaft. On the 34 H.P 
electric motor was a V pulley. Then with 
a V belt, my outfit was complete. The 
wheel is flat with flanged edges, a perf 
path for the V belt. The pump jack ru 
at normal speed. The cost of this whe: 
and welding was 50 cents. A new jack 
without a motor would have cost $23. | 
had to buy the electric motor anyy 
for other uses.—A. J., Wisc. 





I made a level out of a 16-inch lengt! 
of 1 x 4 nailed exactly squared onto a 
straightedge as shown (Figure 4). Cen- 
tered on top of the upright 1 x 4, I fixed 
a cord on which I hung a plumb bob. A 
straight mark down the 1 x 4 exactly 

















right angles to the straightedge, when 
lined up with plumb bob line, indicates 


the level.—W. K., N. Y. 


I wanted a grindstone on which | 
could adjust the speed so I took an old 
transmission and drive shaft and mount- 
ed it on a frame (Figure 5). I had the 
drive shaft threaded and turned down 
(with a lathe) on one end so I could put 
the stone on. On the other end of the 
transmission I had a 10-inch V pulley 
mounted. I hooked this to a % horse- | 
power motor. Now I can grind any tool 
at the speed I want. It can be shifted into 
low, second, or high. If desired the grind- 
stone can be taken off and an emery 
wheel put on.—K. M. M., Me. 


When the wooden bucket of our ice 
cream freezer began to leak, we dried it 
thoroly and applied roofing cement to 
cracks. We let it stand until the cement 
dried before using and now have a buck- 
et as tight as new.—K. C. M., Iowa 








Successful Farming will pay $2 for each use- 
ful idea published. Unused suggestions will 
not be returned. Those practical ideas which 
are published in the magazine will be paid 
for promptly upon their publication. —Editor sae 





NOT BY SWEAT ALONE ARE 
GOOD CORN CROPS MADE 


None know that simple truth better than 3500 DeKalb 
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There’s a lot of sweat in a corn crop! And what would 
America do without that earthy word to express the 
American determination to finish that which is started? 
And what would America be without that determi- 
nation? The hardy sons of the soil know what sweat 
means—long hours under the blazing skies; aching 
muscles at the close of day; sober thoughts of tomor- 
row’s needs while seeking the solace of refreshing sleep. 
Sweat is the heavy burden of unremitting toil and yet 
~no matter how patiently borne, sweat is not enough! 


Hybrid Seed Corn Dealers—themselves practical farm- 
ers—men who also have sweat over broad corn acres. 
These men are equipped by experience and years of 
specialized instruction* under DeKalb’s research staff 
to lift some of the burden from other farmers’ shoul- 
ders. In just a few years, these men have brought to 
thousands of farmers, through advice and helpful 
counsel, the benefits of DeKalb Hybrid Seed Corn. 
One of these dealers is your neighbor. Seek him out! 


*DeKaib dealer training schools (such as the one shown in illustration above) help DeKalb dealers combine their 
knowledge of farming with that of exhaustive corn research—training that helps farmers grow more and better corn. 
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SKYLARK FARM vtitgge > 
i t, convenient : 
a en wich Hotpoint — 
Range, Refrigerator, Thy Steel Cab- 
nt Si 
washer, Ti tnake life more pleasant. 

















...and, WAR BONDS Will Help You Get Jt! 





i EASY to assure your family of a big share in America’s great 

future! Buy War Bonds! You'll hurry up the day of Victory— 
when you'll be able to enjoy better products that new methods 
and materials will make possible after this war. And you'll be 
able to bring your farmhouse up-to-date with elec. ic refrigera- 
tion thriftier than you can imagine. All the appliances you’ve 
planned to have will be improved. Think of the time and money 
you'll save with hired help “wired in”, always on the job! 


BUY WAR BONDS TODAY—an Electric Kitchen Tomevow | 


















HOME PLANNING FILE 


Start plans now for your 
new or modernized farm 
house. Save ideas in Hot- 
point’s Home Planning File 
—9” x 12”, heavy boxboard, 
ten divisions, folder for re- 
cording War Bond pur- 
chases. If your electric com- 
pany or dealer cannot supply 
you, send 25 cents in coin 








































or War Stamps. (Shipped @ Preparing large meals for @ You can keep quantities @ A Hotpoint Electric 

anywhere in United States.) extra “hands” will be no prob- of meats,poultry and other Dishwasher does one of 

lem with a Hotpoint Electric perishables in the storage your most tedious chores 

“¢> ; ‘ Range. Baking failures will be- compartments of a Hot- -—gives you extra hours. 
Edison General Electric Appliance Co., Inc. come a thing of the past. And _ point ElectricRefrigerator! A Hotpoint Disposall 


5647 W. Taylor St., Chicago 44, Illinois of course cooking the electrical And you'll find foods stay sends food wastes from 
Enclosed find 25 cents, for which please send way is both fast and clean. fresher far longer. a 
Home Planning File. 
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